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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

Honorable Hibam W. Johnson, 

Governor of California, 

Sir : Section 16 of the State Commission Market Act provides that — 

'*The director shall make and submit to the Governor, on or 
before the first day of December of each year, a report, containing 
a full and complete account of its transactions and proceedings for 
the preceding fiscal year, together with such other facts, suggestions 
and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the people of 
the state." 
In accordance therewith, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith 
my first annual report. 

Respectfully, 

HARRIS WEINSTOCK, 

State ^larket Director. 
San Francisco, December 1, 1916. 



FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE MARKET 

DIRECTOR OF CALIFORNIA. 

Honorable Hibam W. Johnson, 

Governor of California, 

Sacramento. ... 

• . • • • 

Sir : As you will recall, some tim^ during the latter end of 1915 you 
requested the State Rural Credits CiBimihi^sion (of which I am a mem- 
ber) to look into the merits of the State Market Act in order that you 
might be advised as to what action you»«hoiil(i take thereon. You 
explained that you were not altogether sure in -your ^wn mind that it 
was to the best interests of the state to have the act carried into effect, 
and that you had signed it at the earnest request of the farmers through- 
out the state of California and largely in deference to their wishes. 

You will doubtless further recall that after the investigatior/s Tnade 
by the Rural Credits Commission at its various public hearings, t made 
to you a verbal report on the matter and stated that we had found two 
divergent views of the act. One school of critics was opposed to the 
act on the ground that the state should not interfere by attempting to 
solve market problems but should permit the farmers to work out their 
own destiny in their own way. These critics maintained that the act 
presupposed that the farmer is a poor, dependent creature, incapable of 
attending to his own business, whereas it had been showTi that the pro- 
ducers are entirely capable of cooperating, shipping, routing and selling 
all classes of rural products. They insisted that the producer should 
not be ** bottle-fed'' or *' spoon-fed," and that if the state should carry 
out the provisions of the act, it would be a pernicious and paternalistic 
activity that would make the farmer less independent and effective than 
he now is. 

On the other hand, we found that many were in favor of carrying out 
the provisions of the act literally and of having the state engage in the 
retail, wholesale, and commission business of selling farm products in 
ever>' town and city of the state of California. 

You will recall that I expressed myself as not being in harmony with 
either of the two foregoing views; that I felt that it was imperative that 
the state should come to the relief of the farmer and, by organizing 
producers into marketing associations, assist liim in marketing? his 
products, but that it should not engage in the actual business of selling, 
by commission or otherwise; that a State Market Director could be of 
verj' great service to the farm producers of California by performing 
the function of a market advisor and doing along marketing lines what 
the farm advisors do for the farmer along cultural lines ; that individu- 
ally the average farmer is helpless to better his marketing conditions, 
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but that collectively he could accomplish great results in minimizing 
waste in the cost of distribution and in broadening and widening his 
markets. 

This conception of the State Market Act seemed to appeal to you very 
strongly and you expressed yourself as being in perfect harmony with 
the idea of the State Market Director performing the function of a 
state market organizer and advisor, mi>re especially in view of the fact 
that — even if it were advisable for the state to engage in the retail, 
wholesale and commission business — ^the appropriation made by the 
legislature of $25,000 for thtJ tWo fiscal years was hopelessly inadequate 
and would make it a financial impossibility. 

You further did me.the honor of asking me to accept appointment as 
the first State Market Director of California and to endeavor to carry 
out the sptrifof the measure by doing anything and everything that 
could bb done along the lines of organizing growers and aiding them to 
improve their marketing conditions, very much as the Federal Office of 
Markets and Rural Organizations at Washington, D. C, has been doing 
with excellent results for the farmers of the nation. 

With this broader view of the functions of a State Market Director 
clearly in the minds of us both, I accepted the trust which you conferred 
upon me and in that spirit have endeavored to carry it out. 

I keenly realized at the outset that no State Market Director, whatever 
his powers, ability or policy might be, could hope to be of much assist- 
ance to the hundred thousand or more farmers as individuals, scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the commonwealth from Siskiyou 
to the Mexican border, in bettering their marketing conditions. The 
only hope was that the state, through its Market Director, might organize 
the growers into more effective marketing associations, so that collective 
bargaining might take the place of individual bargaining, thus making 
it more nearly possible for the farm producers to get the value of their 
products and also more nearly possible to minimize the waste and 
expense of distribution, to the benefit of the consumers. 

With this end in view (aside from acting as market advisor in the 
case of almost innumerable demands for marketing advice and counsel 
made upon this office), I have largely devoted my energies during the 
first year of the life of the Commission to organizing the growers of 
California, with the result that never before in the history of the state 
has there been so much activity along organizing lines as during this 
year of 1916, and the indications now are that in due course the farmers 
of California will be the most effectively organized farmers in America, 
especially along the line of marketing associations. 

When this shall have been brought about, a great stride will have 
been made in the direction of bettering the marketing conditions of Cali- 
fornia farm producers, even though the activities of the State Commifi- 
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sion Market should unfortunately be narrowed down, proscribed and 
limited to the function of establishing wholesale, retail and commission 
depots. Even in that case, the organization of growers, industry by 
industry, would have to be the foundation of any great measure of 
success that could be hoped for. It is, in my judgment, essential that 
each of our leading industries be effectively organized along marketing 
lines in order to regulate supplies, minimize gluts, and develop inter- 
state and foreign markets, while filling the demands of our smaller 
markets at home. 

For your information and as a permanent record, I give in some detail 
an account of the different marketing organizations which my office has 
either initiated or been actively identified with during the year now 
closing. 

CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS, INC. 

Prior to the creation of the State Commission Market, while I was 
serving as chairman of the State Rural Credits Commission, my atten- 
tion had been repeatedly called to the deplorable market conditions 
affecting the growers of dried peaches. It was represented to me that 
from one-third to one-half of the 1915 crop had not even been har- 
vested, because the growers could not expect to receive more than half 
the cost of production. The critical status of the industry was expressed 
in the Coming Observer of January 27, 1915, by Mr. F. G. Beresford, 
now a trustee of the California Peach Growers, Inc., in the following 
words: 

*' It is an indisputable fact that the consumer is paying on an 
average about 17 cents per pound for dried peaches and you are 
receiving 2^ to 3 cents. People may doubt this statement, but it 
is true." 

In the hope of bettering conditions by collective action, an effort to 
organize the growers had been inaugurated during the latter part of 
1915, under the leadership of an excellent promotion committee headed 
1^ Mr. William Glass, business manager of the Fresno EepuhlicaUy but I 
was reliably informed that the success of the movement was problem- 
atical. As I was preparing to visit the largest cities of the East to 
investigate conditions and causes affecting the California dried fruit 
industry. Secretary Forbes advised Mr. Glass of that fact on Novem- 
ber 15th and suggested that the leaders of the peach growers' movement 
might like to confer with me beforehand. Mr. Glass immediately wired 
that the Peach Growers Association Promotion Committee would be 
delighted to meet the State Market Director and to arrange either a mass 
meeting of growers or a conference with the committee. A conference 
was therefore arranged for Saturday, November 20th, and my first 
o£Scial act after filing my bond as State Market Director was to go to 
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Fresno and attend this conference. After an analysis of the situation, 
the new idea of having a representative of the state sit on the board of 
directors of a growers' organization was presented to the committee in a 
brief statement, of which the following is a part : 

**I have found that perhaps the prime reason for a great majority 
of the peach growers hesitating to subscribe for membership in your 
proposed association is a feeling of fear on their part to obligate 
themselves for a period of five years, to entrust their crops for 
marketing into the hands of a board of seven directors whose char- 
acter and abilities at this time are unavoidably unknown quantities. 
In other words, what is lacking on the part of prospective sub- 
scribers is a feeling of confidence in future possibilities. If this 
fear can be removed, I am satisfied you will have little or no 
diflSculty in bringing practically every peach grower into your 
organization, since it must be evident that unless you follow the 
lines 80 successfully demonstrated by the raisin growers, there 
can be little or no hope for the future of the California dried peach 
industry. • • • 

**In discussing this serious situation with Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson only yesterday, the thought suggested itself that perhaps 
the most effective way to silence such fears and to inspire the 
necessary confidence on the part of prospective subscribers would 
be to have a state representative on the board of directors of your 
proposed association, whose duty it would be to attend all the meet- 
ings of the board, to have a copy of the minutes of board meetings 
filed with the State Commission Market Director, and to report to 
such Market Director any weakness which might develop in the 
conduct or management of the association on the part of its board 
of directors ; to have it then become the duty of the Market Director 
to investigate the affairs of the association; if need be, to hold a 
hearing; and to give the widest publicity to its findings — in this 
wise affording the fullest protection to the absent stockholder or 
subscriber, thus tending to secure wise, honest and economic 
management. 

* ' It must, of course, be plain that this state representative on the 
board of directors would be occupying substantially the same posi- 
tion as does a state bank examiner in the supervision of state banks ; 
and the statement has been made by authorities that the depositors 
in our California state banks, under the state bank examiner system, 
regard these institutions as models of security. ' ' 

This suggestion met with the enthusiastic endorsement of the com- 
mittee and on the same afternoon the proposition was tried out in a 
mass meetinfr of growers at Atwater. The effect of the'aunouucement 
was communicated to me by Mr. Glass in a letter dated November 20th, 
as follows : 

*' Growers at the Atwater meeting took $1,130 in stock in the 
company. I think that with your and Governor Johnson's endorse- 
ment things will go with a boom from now on.'' 
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Since my absence from the state would prevent me from lending my 
personal support to the movement, the Secretary of the Commission was 
instructed to prepare the largest possible mailing list of peach growers 
and to each of them was mailed a signed statement from my office, of 
which the f oUowing is the essence : 



<< 



I must make an especial appeal to the peach growers of Cali- 
fornia to organize, because their position at this time seems to be 
the worst among the farmers of the state. The market prices for 
their product is and has been — and unless some radical step is taken 
it is likely to continue to be — below cost, which of course must mean 
ultimate ruin to the peach grower. 

"A group of public spirited citizens and peach growers, realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, are giving, without hope of reward 
other than the satisfaction that comes from rendering a public 
service, of their time, their means and their energies, to organize a 
California Peach Growers' Association. Their progress has not 
been as rapid as the end in view justifies. 

**In my investigation thus far of the peach situation, I find that 
many peach growers hesitate to subscribe to the proposed organiza- 
tion, not because they do not keenly feel the need of organization, 
nor because they do not realize that if the present situation becomes 
permanent, ruin to the peach industry is inevitable, but because 
they hesitate to place the marketing of their crops for a period of 
• perhaps five years into the hands of seven directors at this time 
unknown. It is the fear that these seven unknown directors may 
or may not prove fit that restrains them from taking the only step 
which it is possible for them to take, in order to save the peach 
industry of California from ruin. 

**To meet and overcome this fear, after consultation with Gov- 
ernor Hiram W. Johnson, it has been suggested that the trustees of 
the proposed Peach Growers' Association elect as one of the pro- 
posed seven directors of the association a state representative, to be 
nominated by the Market Director, approved by the Governor, and 
elected by the proposed twenty-five trustees. ' ' 

Immediately following the close of my investigation of dried fruit 
conditions affecting the New York market (a summary of which forms 
an appendix to this report), the following telegram was sent by me 
from New York to Mr. Glass, in order that he might communicate it to 
the peach growers through the press of the state : 

** Investigation develops that only a limited number of Eastern 
jobbing houses buy California dried peaches for future delivery, 
thus minimizing the price received by the grower. If all the dealers 
could be afforded an opportunity to bid on dried peaches, the price 
to the grower would be materially increased. Therefore I believe 
that the system of selling at public auction in Eastern markets 
would make it possible for a dealer to supply his needs in New York 
on trade terms, where now he has to go to the few jobbers who can 
contract ahead of time by reason of their large capital to pay for 
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their purchases and thus absorb the profit which should go to the 
grower. 

*'My investigations to date show that only the middle-class con- 
sumers are using California dried peaches. Few, if any, of the 
wealthier people and (owing to excessive retail prices) scarcely 
any of the great masses living in the tenement districts of the great 
cities, know anything about California dried peaches or apricots. 
Sales at public auction will better prices to the grower and enlarge 
the volume of distribution; and this, together with a campaign of 
publicity to educate the consumer, will lead to very greatly increased 
consumption. With California dried fruit products graded, stand- 
ardized and labeled by the state, the product would at once com- 
mand the confidence of the auction buyer and insure to growers 
compensable prices and widest output.'' 

That Mr. Glass was correct in his forecast that the organizing cam- 
paign would '*go with a boom'' is shown by the following telegram, 
which he sent to Secretary Forbes on January- 8, 1916 : 

'*At a meeting of the Promotion Committee of California Peach 
Association held this day, Colonel Weinstock and yourself were 
invited and requested to be present in Fresno on Wednesday next 
at 10 A. M. to attend the incorporation meeting of the company. A 
large attendance of growers is expected and your presence will be 
inspiring and encouraging. ' ' 

As I was regretfully absent from the state at the time, the meeting 
was attended by Secretary Forbes, who addressed the seven hundred 
growers and business men present and assured them of the deep interest 
and support of the State Commission Market. The association was then 
incorporated under the name of the California Peach Growers, Inc., with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, of which $360,000 had already been sub- 
scribed. The confidence of the growers was expressed by a resolution 
that the corporation would not begin business until $600,000 had been 
subscribed and 75 per cent of the dried peach acreage of the state signed 
up. Twenty-five trustees were elected by the stockholders present at 
this meeting, and the organization was later perfected by the selection 
of the following officers: F. H. Wilson, president; J. F. Niswander, vice 
president and general manager ; Al. Sutherland, secretary and treasurer. 

Subsequent to this organization, the State Market Director maintained 
toward the California Peach Growers the same attitude of helpfulness, 
without in any way presuming to be officious in relation to its internal 
affairs. In March, for instance, I arranged for a conference in Fresno, 
at which Mr. E. L. Goodsell of New York (one of the highest authorities 
on problems relating to California fruits) addressed the peach and 
raisin growers on the subject of selling dried fruits in New York at 
public auction. 

On May 18th, in a letter to Mr. Glass, I offered the assistance of my 
office to further any campaign for the extension of the markets for the 
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ensuing crop of dried peaches, calling particular attention to possibilities 

in South America. With the cooperation of the Federal OflSce of 

^Markets, the United States Department of Commerce, and the Foreign 

Trade Department of the National City Bank of New York City, I 

secured encouraging expressions from importers and wholesale grocers 

throughout South and Central America, and these were communicated 

to the California Peach Growers, as were copies of letters received from 

jobbers engaged in handling dried fruit throughout the cities in the 

£astem section of our own country. Owing to unsettled conditions, 

however, the association decided not to attempt export business during 

its first year, except through the regular dealers, and this decision was 

communicated to me by Manager Niswander on August 31st. 

In connection with the seeking of foreign markets, I had sought to 

emphasize the importance of having California dried peaches graded, 
standardized, inspected and labeled by the state, in order to ensure 
greater confidence in foreign markets. To this suggestion Manager 
Niswander replied (under date of May 24th) that the organization was 
not prepared to undertake this reform during the present season. I 
then expressed the opinion that it was highly important that standard- 
ization be introduced by the association in its very beginning, in view 
of the value it would have in the proposed publicity campaign and in any 
effort to reach South American markets. A further argument set forth 
in my letter was as follows : 

**If there is any time that your association will need credit and 
will further need to be in a position to borrow money on your ware- 
housed products, it will be your first year when you have not the 
strength that you hope to have in future years. With several 
hundred thousands of farmers' notes in your possession as an added 
security, plus a standardized and inspected and labeled product in 
the warehouse, you will be in a position not only to borrow money 
on your warehoused product locally, but also in the more favorable 
American money markets at the lowest rate.s of interest.'' 

At Manager Niswander 's request, I suggested the following as one of 
the tentative plans by which standardization might be effected: Have 
the Peach Growers select a committee — ^say, three of its ablest men — and 
also have the packers and jobbers select a corresponding committee ; then 
ask the University of California to name a representative, thus creating 
a joint conference to work out a system of standardization which, in 
turn, the State ^Market Director would submit for the criticism nnd 
approval of the Federal Office of Markets, which has on its staff men 
who are experts in these matters. However, I have not been able to 
convince the executive committee that this, or some other plan of stfind- 
ardizaion, is feasible at the present time. 

At the request of the organization, T made inve.stigations in June to 
see what assistance might be expected from Eastern banks in financing 
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the California Peach Growers, Inc., with warehouse receipts as security. 
At that time the manager reported that the Peach Growers had $76,000 
cash assets and a balance in 7 per cent interest-bearing notes aggregat- 
ing $700,000, due in one, two and three years. As I anticipated, the 
Eastern banks reported that they were not prepared to do business until 
a substantially larger amount of capital had been subscribed in cash. 
However, on June 17th I was advised by Mr. Niswander that financial 
conditions were shaping themselves very satisfactorily and that it was 
barely possible that they might be able to handle the present peach crop 
without borrowing a great deal of money. The management has also 
fortunately been able to make satisfactory negotiations for packing 
houses adequate for handling this year's crop, and has been very 
skillful in its relations with the commercial packers, whose lack of 
enthusiasm over the organization of the growers was not wholly unex- 
pected. As an evidence of what this movement has meant to the pro- 
ducer, the Peach Growers announced on June 7th that representatives 
of the packers were in the field and offering 6 cents a pound for dried 
peaches, as against the prevailing price of 2 to 2^ cents at the same time 
last year. It was also reported that $32 per ton was being offered for 
Phillips Clings, while last year the growers were receiving only from 
$7 to $17 per ton. 

In closing this summary of the work of the California Peach Growers, 
Inc., it is fitting that I should say that the officers and directors of the 
company have been very appreciative of the state's willingness to aid the 
movement. This appreciation was informally expressed by Mr. Glass on 
February 5th, in a letter from which the following paragraph is taken : 

''The trustees and directors of the California Peach Growers, the 
large stockholders, and all the big men of the movement appreciate 
your assistance and endorsement, and I know I speak for all when I 
take this occasion to extend the thanks of the promoters to you." 



THE POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, INC. 

The organization of poultrymen representing more than a million hens 
in the districts tributary to the San Francisco market is not only one of 
the most satisfactory achievements of the first year of this Commission, 
})ut is also the one which most distinctly serves to indicate the lines along 
which organization in general can be conducted with the highest degree 
of success and the least chance of failure. As the following statement 
will show, preliminary conferences extending intermittently over a 
period of seven months preceded any organization campaign, with the 
result that the right kind of a subscription agreement was formulated, 
a large committee of representative and enthusiastic poultr>'men was 
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formed, the sectional diflferences existing in various districts were 
adjusted, and the wishes of the producers carefully consulted in advance 
of any appeal for organization. 

The present organization is the direct outgrowth of a letter written 
on December 2, 1915, by Mr. John M. Murphy, of the Sonoma County 
Poultry Producers' League of Cotati and Penngrove. The letter 
explained that newspaper references to the newly created State Com- 
mission Market led the writer to hope for some relief to the poultryraen 
of his neighborhood, whose condition he represented as follows : 

* * I have not the least doubt in saying that 80 per cent of us are 
going behind. We have organized but always accomplished very 
little. In some manner or other, our enemies defeated us. At 
present, I have organized about thirty poultry farmers who are 
determined to stand together. So far we have made no public 
move. I shall be pleased to have an interview with you. ' ' 

As I was then absent in the East, Secretary Forbes arranged for a 
conference with Mr. Murphy, who explained a wish to establish a method 
of marketing eggs direct from the producer to the consumer. With this 
end in view, Mr. Forbes interested the industrial agent of one of the 
large express companies, who made a survey of the situation but was not 
able to offer any practical solution. 

On December 15th the league held a meeting and invited Secretary 
Forbes to come to Penngrove and address its members, which he did. 
This was the first of many public meetings that have been held in 
Sonoma County and elsewhere and which finally resulted in successful 
organization. 

In the meantime, a committee headed by Mr. A. Sychrowsky, of the 
Sonoma Valley Poultrymen's Association, had called on Secretary 
Forbes for advice regarding some legal diflSculties in which that organ- 
ization of about twenty poultrymen had become involved, and this visit 
led to correspondence on the subject of organization. Upon my return 
from the East, I held a number of conferences with these and other 
poultrymen and thereupon sent out a detailed questionnaire to all of the 
poultry producers whose addresses could be hurriedly secured. 

As was anticipated, only a small percentage of the poultrymen took 
the trouble to reply, but of those who filled out the blank the consensus 
of opinion was overwhelmingly in favor of organization on a capital 
stock basis. In answer to the query whether they would be willing to 
subscribe to capital stock on the basis of $20 per thousand hens, 99 per 
cent replied **Yes," and only a few left the matter in doubt. 

The wish of the poultry industry being thus clearly expressed, I began 
a series of conferences in my ofiice, to which all of the poultrymen who 
seemed most interested were invited, and when it at last became evident 
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that a basis of organization satisfactory to the different districts could 
be agreed upon, the following poultry men were (July 12, 1916) consti- 
tuted as the promotion committee of the Poultry Producers of Central 
California: 

J. H. Barber, Livermore ; T. J. Taylor, Hay ward ; Morris Brooke, 
Sacramento; J. M. Murphy, Petaluma; Hon. Knox Boude, Sebas- 
topol; A. Cunningham, Petaluma; A. Sychrowsky, Sonoma; C. C. 
Roe, Petaluma; P. H. Snow, Petaluma; J. M. Bicknell, Hay ward 
Geo. Petersen, San Lorenzo ; Dr. C. K. Hale, Santa Cruz; P. F. Ball 
Sebastopol; Chas. Romwall, Petaluma; N. M. Jensen, Petaluma 
A. J. Geandrot, Hay ward; Gus Brown, Hayward; P. R. Lyding 
Sebastopol ; P. W. Dobbel, Sonoma ; T. Howard Hanson, Petaluma 
J. M. Abeel, Sebastopol; R. H. Waite, Penngrove; P. O. Leloh, 
Petaluma. 

Much credit is due the members of this committee for their patient 
work in devising a comprehensive and legal subscription agreement to 
be submitted to the poultrymen for signatures. In many respects it is 
a model for this form of organization, and I therefore insert it as an 
appendix of this report. 

Up to this point the State Market Director had been able to personally 
guide the proposed organization along safe and sane lines and also to 
smooth out many differences which by a more hasty method would have 
minimized the chances of success. When everything was ready for the 
actual campaign, the promotion committee expressed a wish that the 
State Commission Market would itself actually conduct the organizing 
campaign. I thereupon detailed Secretary Porbes, who cheerfully con- 
sented to serve without pay as secretary to the promotion committee and 
to act as campaign manager, in connection with his regular duties in 
the office. His work as organizer was under the supervision of a sub- 
committee of three and was conducted at first entirely by correspon- 
dence. By September 1st, 300 of the requisite 1,000 shares had been 
signed up, and the subcommittee then placed its first solicitor in Sonoma 
County. On September 19th a second solicitor was employed and four 
others were at different times engaged for temporary service, but the 
work of organizing was accomplished mainly by a field staff of only two 
men. This unusual success was due to the fact that the field work was 
supplemented by a continuous stream of letters from the Market 
Director's office, w^hich secured many signatures. 

It had been specified that unless a thousand shares should be sub- 
scribed by January 1, 1917, the effort to organize would be abandoned. 
On October 30th, two months in advance of the date fixed, the promotion 
committee was called together and notified that 1,016 bona fide sub- 
scriptions had already been secured and that the business of incorpora- 
tion might be proceeded with. As State Market Director I notified all 
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of the signatories, a corporation attorney was immediately engaged, and 
the articles of incorporation were filed with the Secretary of State on 
the following day. The incorporators who were to serve as temporary 
directors were elected by the members of the promotion committee 
present and were as follows : 

J. H. Barber, Livermore; Morris Brooke, Sacramento; Knox 
Boude, Sebastopol; A. Sychrowsky, Sonoma; G. K. Hale, Santa 
Cmz; Chas. Romwall, Petaluma; N. M. Jensen, Petaluma; F. W. 
Dobbel, Sonoma; T. Howard Hanson, Petaluma; R. H. Waite, 
Penngrove; W. C. Wallace, Hay ward. 

At the unanimous request of the incorporators, Secretary Forbes was 
asked to serve temporarily as secretary of the corporation and to con- 
tinue the membership campaign. Having been specifically authorized 
by the incorporators to do so, he arranged for primaries to be held in all 
the districts on November 18th, and the elections resulted in the follow- 
ing ten poultrymen being chosen as directors for the first year : 

J. H. Barber, Livermore; N. M. Jensen, Petaluma; Chas. Rom- 
wall, Petaluma; A. Sychrowsky, Sonoma; P. R. Lyding, Sebas- 
topol ; Wm. Evart, Penngrove ; Charles Weeks, Palo Alto ; Charles 
K. Hale, Santa Cruz; James D. Yates, Modesto; L. W. Eskridge, 
Sacramento. 

It having been provided that the eleventh director should be appointed 
by the State Market Director, to represent all the stockholders and to 
keep this Commission in close touch with the business management of 
the corporation, Mr. Edgar Allen Forbes, of San Francisco, was by me 
appointed as such director, after due consultation with the poultrymen 
and with the approval of the Governor of the state. 

These directors held their first meeting on December 9, 1916, and 
elected the following oflScers : 

Charles Romwall, president; J. H. Barber, first vice president; 
A. Sychrowsky, second vice president ; Edgar Allen Forbes, secre- 
tary ; Anglo & London Paris National Bank, Depositary. 



POULTRY PRODUCERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

On April 14, 1916, the Poultrymen 's Cooperative Association of Los 
Angeles, numbering some four hundred members, sent me a telegraphic 
invitation to address its annual meeting on May 5th. I accepted the 
invitation and outlined my ideas of the most profitable manner in which 
its eggs might be marketed. These suggestions led to a number of 
conferences with the poultrymen of the southern part of the state, and 
I submitted to their existing association the plan of organization that 
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had been adopted by the promotion committee of the Poultry Producers 
of Central California, and advised its adoption. The suggestion was 
taken under advisement and on September 29th I received the following 
telegram : 

'* At a general meeting held twenty-eighth, three hundred poultry- 
men agreed to pool along your plan. Will you meet with local 
board next week to arrange modified plan to fit local conditions ? ' ' 

Accordingly, I met in conference with the local board of directors 
on October 10th and the subscription agreement of the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California (which had been drafted in my oflSce) was 
adopted, with certain modifications. Immediately a campaign to secure 
subscribers representing 400,000 hens was inaugurated and to this the 
State Market Director gave active support, both by correspondence and 
by addressing meetings of poultrymen in many parts of the southern 
territory. 

The final result is that I have been notified by Secretary Frank B. 
Smith that the requisite number of subscriptions has already been 
secured and (as provided in the subscription agreement) I have notified 
the signers that incorporation may now be proceeded with. Decem- 
ber 15th has been fixed as the date of incorporation and I have arranged 
to be present to assist in guiding the new organization into the proper 
channels. 

The poultrymen of the entire state have therefore been successfully 
organized during the present year and the two strong marketing associa- 
tions will now be in a position to give their members what they have 
never yet had — a voice in determining the price which they are to receive 
for their product. 



THE ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 

Early in December, 1915, while I was absent in the East, Mr. F. X. 
McGuire, assistant secretary of the Bay Counties Dairy Company, came 
to the office of the State Commission Market to ask assistance in organ- 
izing the dairymen who supply San Francisco with milk. He explained 
to Secretary Forbes that there were about two hundred dairymen ship- 
ping about 28,000 gallons of milk daily, to about sixty dealers, the bulk 
of the supply going to about eight distributors. It was claimed by Mr. 
McQuire that the dairymen as a rule were not receiving a living price for 
their milk, and that three successive attempts had been made to organize 
the producers, with discouraging results. 
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The third attempt had ended in the formation of the Bay Counties 
Dairy Company, on a cooperative basis, with a membership of about 95 
dairjTnen, representing eight Bay counties. To assist its members in 
meeting the requirements of the new state law, it was proposed to 
establish a large central depot in San Francisco, for pasteurization and 
other purposes, and the organization had secured subscriptions amount- 
ing to only $33,000 of the $45,000 required, and was at a standstill. 

Secretary Forbes assured Mr. McGuire of the cooperation of the State 
Market Director, and arranged for me to address a mass meeting of 
dairymen at the Produce Exchange, which I did on February 1, 1916. 
This meeting showed great enthusiasm, and the dairymen present imme- 
diately subscribed the full amount necessary to establish a plant of their 
own, and the work of organization went forward from that date with 
renewed energy. The Associated Milk Producers was incorporated on 
March 16th, with $50,000 capital stock subscribed. 

On February 17th, I was able to bring together in my office a com- 
mittee representing the dairymen and a committee from the San Fran- 
cisco distributors, in the hope that a working agreement between the two 
organizations might be effected. At that meeting the committee from 
the dairymen declared the average cost of producing milk to be 14 cents, 
without including transportation, interest on investment, and fluctua- 
tion in the market price of cows. They insisted that the most conserv- 
ative estimate would place the cost of laying down a gallon of milk 
in San Francisco at 16 cents, and probably more ; that during 1913 the 
average price of milk, f .o.b. San Francisco, was 18 cents to 18^ cents per 
gallon, but that the price had dropped on an average of 1 cent a year, 
and that during the present year some milk had been sold to retailers in 
San Francisco for as low as 13 cents ; that meanwhile rentals, taxation, 
feed and labor cost had advanced steadily and that the industry was 
facing bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, the distributors insisted that the average cost of 
production for a gallon of milk was not 16 cents, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
and that there were plenty of dairymen who were willing to sell their 
milk at prices lower than that, which was an indication that it was 
profitable for them to do so. 

Since both sides were apparently willing to get together, but could 
not do so until the cost of producing milk was definitely determined, the 
conference adjourned, in order that the State Market Director might 
begin an investigation to show the cost of production. This proved to 
be not an easy task, in view of the fact that very few dairymen had kept 
accurate and complete cost sheets. However, satisfactory figures were 
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eventually secured from six different sources, and the tabulation of 
the data gave the following results : 



FARM COST OF A GALLON OF MILK. 

July, 1916. 
Itemized Data From Six Leading Dairymen. 



Dairy number 



Feed, 
cents 



1 ' 7.54 

2 ' 5.35 

3 1 9.24 

4 8.04 

5 I 2.07 

6 9.35 

Average 6.932 



Labor, 
etc.. 
cents 



4.17 
6.66 
3.53 
7.86 
7.20 
3.06 



0?er- 

head, 
cents 



1.25 
3.39 
4.02 
3.18 
5.03 
2.74 



Hiscel- 

laaeous, 

cents 



2.00 

1.35 

30 

.84 

3.60 

.41 



Total 



cents 



Value 

orii7- 

products, 
cmts 



14.96 


.76 


16.75 


2.63 


17.09 


1.53 


19.92 


5.22 


17.90 


2.25 


15.56 




17.08 


2.065 



Net 

farm 
coet« 
cents 



14.20 
14.12 
15.56 
14.70 
15.65 
15.56 



14.965 



TOTAL COST OF A GALLON OF MILK. 
Delivered in San Francisco. 



Dairy nimiber 



Number 
of cowi 



1 _. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Average 



300 
150 
150 
81 
170 
1 



Gallons 
produced 



233,145 
80.300 

102,000 

54.049 

69.893 

698 



Farm cost 

per 

gallon, 

cents 



14.20 
14.12 
15.56 
14.70 
15.65 
15.56 



Transpor- 
tation to 

San 

Frandvo. 

cents 



2.20 
1.05 
1.00 
1.50 
2.30 
1.00 



Total cost 

f . o. b. 

San 

Francisco, 

orats 



16.40 
15.17 
16.56 
16.20 
17.95 
16.56 



142 540,085 , 14.965 



1.506 



16.473 



Following on the heels of this investigation, which clearly proved 
the contention of the dairymen that milk could not be delivered in San 
Francisco for less than 16 cents a gallon, negotiations proceeded between 
the producers and the distributors, with the final result that a tentative 
contract was entered into, whereby the distributors agreed to take at 
least 7,000 gallons of milk daily for a given time, at a flat rate of 16^ 
cents, and that they would eventually secure their total supply only 
from dairymen who had become members of the producers ' organization. 

Meanwhile, the dairymen had proceeded to establish in San Francisco 
a modem pasteurization plant, with a capacity of 6,000 pounds of 
milk an hour, together with butter and cheese making machinery, to 
take care of the surplus milk. It was not the intention of the dairymen 
to themselves engage in the actual distribution of milk to the consumer ; 
but it was eventually found that several important distributors would 
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not become a party to the agreement entered into by the distributors' 
association. The Associated Milk Producers thereupon inaugurated a 
campaign of distribution to the consumer, but limited their competition 
to the milk routes of the distributors who were outside of the agreement. 

At the present time (December 1, 1916) conferences are being held 
between the producers and the distributors, with a view to making per- 
manent arrangements for the handling of milk in San Francisco. The 
success of these negotiations will depend upon their ability to agree 
upon a price which will ensure to the dairymen a reasonable profit, and 
which w^ill, at the same time, not place an excessive burden upon the 
distributor, and through him upon the consumer. It is being proposed 
by the dairymen that a committee of three from each side shall be 
appointed, and that this committee shall act as a price-fixing committee 
in conjunction with the State Market Director, who, in the event of 
inability to agree, shall act as arbitrator. If the negotiations between 
the producers and the distributors should fail to bring about the desired 
results, the Associated Milk Producers have announced that they will 
themselves engage in the business of distributing milk in San Francisco 
direct to the consumer. Since, in that event, the price of milk to the 
housewife is not expected to decline, it 'is hoped it will be possible to 
adjust all differences so that milk will continue to be distributed in the 
city by means of the existing machinery, and that a disastrous milk war 
may thereby be averted. 

The following comment upon the services rendered to the dairymen 
by the State Commission Market is here incorporated as a matter of 
public record: 

San Francisco, CAii., June 27, 1916. 

Colonel Harris Weinstock, 

State Market Commissioner, 

Underwood Building, 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the excutive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Milk Producers held at its new quarters at 53 Clay street 
yesterday, a general survey of our work for the last three months 
was made. There were present Mr. G. M. Lewis, Mr. F. A. Machado, 
Mr. Frank Maguire, Mr. Frank I. Lemas, Mr. M. T. Freitas, and 
Mr. S. J. Hankins. It was in the nature of a ''stock-taking'' or 
'*squaring-up" meeting, as our officers have been so busy for the 
last three months with the details of organization that they liave 
not had suflScient time to review the situation as a wliole. These 
gentlemen were not inexperienced in the field of business and could 
easily balance all accommodations and obligations by the time-worn 
method of monetary considerations, but when it came to balancing 
our heaviest debt — one of appreciation and gratitude to you — we all 
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confessed that we were ** stumped." The sensation of being able 
for the past three months to have on call expert assistance and 
advice on any and all occasions and constantly receiving the serious 
and valued assistance of yourself, your secretary, Mr. Forbes, and 
your Commission, always courteously and seemingly gladly given, 
and without charge, was decidedly a new one. 

After struggling in vain for three years to form an association 
among themselves unaided, and at a time, three months ago, when 
the producers of market milk were thoroughly disheartened and 
about to despair of ever accomplishing cooperation, your consent to 
appear at a mass meeting and your advice and words of encour- 
agement, therein given, created a stimulus that nothing else could 
have created, leading us to final accomplishment. That we are not 
overstating the case is shown by the accomplishment of one hundred 
and thirty united milk producers who, as a corporate body, since you 
interested yourself in their welfare, have succeeded in selling 12,000 
gallons daily in San Francisco; have created a modern sanitary 
milk plant at 53 Clay street, in this city, unexcelled by any in the 
United States, according to the opinion of experts, and in addition, 
established subsidiary plants in Santa Clara Valley and at Tracy, 
easily disposing of our surplus milk in the most economical manner 
possible. 

We, therefore, voted, in lieu of the usual commercial entry, an 
expression of appreciation and gratitude to the state of California 
for the services rendered through your office, and would close the 
account with a huge ** thank you,'' did we not hope for future 
guidance from your Commission. 

Very truly yours, 

ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, 
(Signed) By M. G. Lewis, President. 



THE PACIFIC RICE GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

One of the most recent agricultural industries of great promise to 
be developed in California is the rice industry. In more recent seasons 
the planting of this product has increased by leaps and bounds. The 
yield for 1915 is said to have been about 850,000 sacks for the state, 
and the estimated yield for the present season of 1916 is in the neigh- 
borhood of two and a half times that amount. 

One explanation for this rapid growth of acreage devoted to rice 
culture is the fact that much land that is almost worthless for any 
other purpose will grow rice in more or less abundance. Thousands of 
acres that for any other crop would not pay interest on a valuation of 
$2.50 an acre, can in rice be made to pay remunerative interest on a 
valuation of from $50 to $100 an acre. California has within its 
boundaries millions of acres of low-quality land scarcely fit even for 
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pasturage which can, so to speak, be reclaimed for rice culture and 
thus be made to add enormously to the taxable wealth and the pro- 
ductivity of the state. Rice can be grown, for example, on alkali lands 
that are useless for other crops. The statement has even been made by 
men who are regarded as reliable authorities that where rice has for 
several seasons been cultivated on alkali land, the abundant water 
needed for such cultivation in due course washes out the alkali and prac- 
tically reclaims the land for other profitable crops. 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that it is thoroughly worth while 
for the state to render aid in every possible way to those engaged in 
rice culture, in order that the industry may be developed and made one 
of the permanent and profitable resources of the commonwealth. 

To do this, however, it becomes necessary to remedy certain existing 
evils in California rice culture, and to bring about various betterments 
in the industry, including — 

(a) A more scientific method of production, made necessary by the 
fact that (as the result of ignorance and inexperience in raising the 
crop) much inferior rice has been marketed. This, in the markets of 
the world, has seriously injured the good name of California rice, to 
the present and future disadvantage of the industry. 

(6) A proper system of grading and standardizing, so that pur- 
chasers may buy with safety. This is of special importance in view of 
the possibility of capturing certain markets of importance in other 
countries. 

(c) Federal legislative action to secure adequate protection for this 
infant agricultural industry, in view of the fact that rice will probably 
soon be on the free list, which will make it very diffi(^ult, if not impos- 
sible, for California rice producers successfully to compete with rice 
grown in the Orient. 

(d) A national publicity campaign along the lines successfully 
followed by the California citrus growers and raisin growers, and by the 
national distributors of milk products, who have all greatly increased 
consumption in their respective activities by collectively conducting 
national educational campaigns. 

(c) The promotion of a spirit of cooperation among the various racial 
groups engaged in the production of California rice, in order that they 
may be able to act as a unit in marketing, however widely they may 
differ in other respects. 

(/) Scientific collective marketing, which will minimize the evil 
results and the demoralizing marketing effects of thousands of indi- 
vidual growers ignorantly and unwittingly underbidding each other, 
thereby contributing to the sole benefit of the buyer. 
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It is plain to be seon that tlie.sc reforms ean not be brought about 
by individual action. Individually, even the large grower is helpless 
in any way to minimize these evils and to bring about better conditions. 

During the season of 1915 an organization of growers known as 
the Pacific Rice Growers Association was perfected in Biggs, to meet 
the problem of marketing. This organization was local in character 
and represented but a very small fraction of the total output. This 
state of affairs, together with the fact that the management had no past 
experience to guide it, brought results that were more or less disap- 
pointing in character. 

The State Market Director realized that, in order for the state to be 
of any service to the rice growers, the first step must be along the line 
of bringing into life a strong and state-wide growers' association. With 
this end in view, a conference was called to meet in his office on 
June 29, 1916, at which were present by invitation leading rice growers 
from the various rice-growing sections of the state. This group 
organized itself into a promotion committee, taking the small existing 
organization known as the Pacific Rice Growers Association as a 
nucleus, and started out to make it a state-wide association, with a 
view to controlling the largest possible rice acreage. 

The board of directors was enlarged and the ablest representatives 
from the various rice-growing districts were elected thereto. The 
board now consists of the following officers and directors: 

Officers. 

J. H. Stephens, president; H. 0. Jacobson, vice president; Ernest 
E. Behr, manager. 

Directors. 

J. H. Stephens, Sacramento District; W. S. Gaum, Marysville 
District ; L. F. Lavers, San Joaquin District ; H. S. Gingg, Marys- 
ville District; Dr. F. G. Burrows, Yolo District; J. L. Stevens, 
Yolo District; W. K. Brown, Colusa District; J. F. Campbell, 
Colusa District; Charles L. Donohue, Willows District; Ernest 
Behr, Willows District; H. 0. Jacobson, Chico and Butte City 
District; Clay B. Harris, Richvale District; A. F. Lofgran, Rich- 
vale District; Dr. C. M. Ferris, Gridley District; R. E. Fields, 
Biggs District; W. E. Barnard, Biggs District. 

Executive Committee. 

J. H. Stephens, H. 0. Jacobson, Ernest E. Behr, Dr. F. G. Bur- 
rows, W. K. Brown, Chas. L. Donohoe, A. J. Lofgran. 

Mr. Walter Smith, of Oroville, a merchant of long experience and 
high standing, w^as named by the State Market Director, approved by 
Governor Johnson, and elected as a member of the board of directors, 
as a state representative to safeguard the interests of absent members. 
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The directors were fortuuate in seeuriii*? Mr. (-liarles E. Virdeii, the 
general manager of the California Fruit Distributors (which does a 
business of about $18,000,000 a year, and which has selling machinery 
covering every important market in the country) to act as general sales 
manager for the rice output. 

Mr. Virden s first activity was to perfect arrangements w4th the 
banks of the city of Sacramento for advances up to $700,000 on ware- 
housed rice, and more, should conditions warrant it. This would enable 
members of the association to store their rice while awaiting a remunera- 
tive market, in place of being obliged (because of pressing need of 
ready money) to sell immediately after harvest, thus tending to glut 
the market and to kill prices. 

An aggressive campaign was then inaugurated throughout the rice 
districts, and public meetings of rice-growers were addressed by the 
State Market Director and others, on the importance of organization. 
This campaign was handicapped by the fact that it was not begun 
early enough, for the date of October 31, 1916, had previously been 
fixed as the time limit. Besides, man}- of the Orientals engaged in 
the industry, representing approximately one-half of the acreage, had 
already signed contracts covering the 1916 crop. Consequently the 
campaign fell short of securing the required acreage, and the market 
plans for the present year were suspended. The work of organization 
continues, and there is every reason to believe that for the coming 
season the rice crop will be largely controlled by the growers, who 
collectively will be in a position to market it scientifically and to bring 
about the reforms needed to place the industry on a sound and 
permanent basis. 

Meanwhile, the State Market Director placed himself in correspond- 
ence with a large number of South and Central American rice importers, 
many of whom expressed themselves as very much interested in the 
purchase of California milled rice. The growers, however, are not 
as yet in position to do their own milling, so the names of the pros- 
pective foreign buyers w-ere handed over to the leading California 
rice milling companies, wuth the knowledge that if newer and broader 
markets can be opened for the California milled product, the grower 
and the industry must be benefited thereby. The following extracts 
from correspondence received by the State Market Director will serve 
to indicate the opportunities in that direction : 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
No. 1. 

Panama : "You may be interested to know that whenever prices have been right 
we have made importation of rice from New Orleans, but until the receipt of your 
letter we were not aware that California had rice available for export." They asked 
for samples and prices, and gave specifications as to the kind of bags. 
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No. 2. 

Panama : "If you will send us i:amplos and prices, and if the quality and quota- 
tions are favorable to this market, we shall have much pleasure in entering into 
business relations with you." 

No. 3. 

Panama : "As far as we are aware, no California rice has been imported here, the 
demand running in Chinese and Saigon rices, of which considerable quantities are 
shipped here via San Francisco. There can, however, be no harm in your sending 
us samples and quotations for comparisons with these grades, and we shall be very 
pleased to consider same and advise you of the result." 

No. 4. 

Venezuela : "We are importers of rice but so far have only brought it in from 
New Orleans, and often Rangoon rice from New York. We see no difficulty in 
bringing it from your side too, but must first have samples and quotations.** 

No. 5. 

Venezuela : "We have already done some considerable business with Texas rice and 
should be pleased to receive samples and c. i. f. quotations for the various types 
produced in California. On receipt of these samples we should cable you for a firm 
offer for such types as we were interested in. We are willing to pay cash against 
delivery of shipping documents to our agents in New York.' 
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No. 6. 

Venezuela : "We are constant buyers of rice of cheaper qualities, and shall be 
pleased to consider any offers." 

o. (. 

Veihczucla: "It is true that much can be done between that country and this. 
Although rice is cultivated here, a good business is made with said grain and impor- 
tant importations are regularly made from your country, which before the war were 
received from Germany and England. We are sure that you can do better, and you 
will of course get the business. In the case that qualities, prices and conditions 
of payment suit us, surely we will give you large orders in the future." 

No. 8. 

Colombia : "We are in the habit of importing large quantities of Rangoon rice, 
payment being made against shipi)er's bill of lading presented to our bankers in 
New York. We are sending you a sample of the grain w^e are accustomed to 
import, and if your state can supply us with an equal or similar quality we should 
like to receive quotations." 

No. 9. 

Chile: (This firm, which has places of business in four Chilean cities, gave 
detailed specifications regarding shipment and conditions of payment, and requested 
samples and quotations.) 

No. 10. 

Chile : "We bring large quantities from Texas, and if there would be some advan- 
tage for us we would be willing to import rice from your side." They request 
samples and give specifications. 

No. 11. 

Chile: (Tliis firm, writing from their headquarters in Chile, where they have 
seven houses, make the same reply as from their Venezuela headquarters, quoted 
above. ) 
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SOUTH AMERICA^EAST COAST. 

No. 12. 

Paraguay : "I am interested in importing rice from your state and to have direct 
connections with the producer. To be able to do this, I am disposed to pay for my 
orders cash here against bill of lading. If you have a serious producer on hand, 
I am disposed to make a trial without delay, authorizing him to ship by first steamer 
200 bags of 100 pounds each. If the prices of this trial order are more favorable 
than those which I receive from the exporters of New York, you will secure my 
orders and I will even consider contracting for a part of the ensuing crop." 

No. 13. 

Banco Agricola del Paraguay (a government institution which buys rice in quan- 
tities and sells it at cost to decrease the cost of living among the poor) : "We shall 
be glad to have you send this bank samples and prices per 100 kilos, together with 
freight rate from San Francisco to Buenos Aires.' 



It 



No. 14. 

Argentina : "You may send us samples and lowest prices of the rices to which you 
refer. When we examine them, if we find them satisfactory, we shall do some busi- 
ness with you in the future." 

No. 15. 

Brazil: *Tlease send us samples, and make us a firm offer at the lowest possible 
price, payment to be at twenty days sight.' 



»» 



No. 16. 

New York : "We are interested in purchasing rice and would be glad to have you 
put us in touch with the different producers of this commodity in California. If you 
will have them write us at once, sending samples and quoting prices, we shall appre- 
ciate it." 



PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS. 

One of the most important activities of the State Market Director's 
first year of service has been his continuous effort to assist the prune 
and apricot growers to form an adequate marketing organization. The 
significance of this movement is shown by the following statement issued 
by the Growers' Information Bureau of San Jose: 

"The dried prune and apricot industry is one of the most 
important in California. The sale of its product brings to the 
state from $7,000,000 to $11,000,000 annually. Not less than $85,- 
000,000 is permanently invested in the industry. Of this vast 
amount of capital, all but a few paltiy millions is supplied by the 
grower. The packer never uses more than a few millions and the 
greater part of what he does use is supplied by the banks. The 
grower has $50 invested in the business to each one invested by the 
packer. Is it any wonder then that the grower is today asking that 
he have the dominant voice in the control of the industry in which 
he gains his living? This demand for control would not be so 
insistent if the growers could believe that the industry is now 
directed eflSciently. The thinking grower believes that the present 
system of marketing is fundamentally wrong. He is sure that a 
centralized control in which he has the dominant voice is not only 
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advisable and desirable but is a positive necessity if the industry as 
a whole is to be properly developed and protected. 

**The observing grower has seen during the past 13 years the 
domestic consumption of California prunes fall from an annual 
average of 115,000,000 pounds to less than half of that quantity. 
The domestic consumption of apricots shows a similar trend, as 
during the five-year period ending 1902 the people of the United 
States ate on the average 17,000,000 pounds annually ; for the five 
years ending 1914 the domestic consumption was approximately 
9,000,000 pounds. The thinking grower knows that this decline 
in the use of his product is due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
American people have not been invited to eat prunes and apricots. 
He knows that no single packer or grower can afford to extend this 
invitation. He knows that collectively the growers can afford to 
invite the world to partake of their products and he knows further 
that the world will accept his invitation. 

''During the past five or six months the prune and apricot 
growers of California have thought and talked organization more 
intelligently and thoroughly than ever before. That this agitation 
has had its effect on prices is conceded in all quarters. Even such 
seemingly small and incomplete movements as the recent pool in 
spot prunes and the action taken at the recent apricot growers' 
meeting have had an immediate and marked beneficial effect on the 
market. It is obvious that a well-organized association controlling 
the industry would have a much larger and farther reaching 
beneficial effect." 

As a solution of their problems, the prune and apricot growers of the 
Santa Clara Valley had proceeded in the manner described in the fol- 
lowing letter to a number of county horticultural commissioners : 

''In May of last year it became known to the growers of Santa 
Clara County that the packing interests had sold a thousand cars 
or more of prunes at 3^ cents and that a number of growers had 
already sold for this price and some for less. Also that apricots 
were being bought at 6 cents. 

"In support of these low prices the packing interests claimed an 
immense crop of both these fruits in Santa Clara Valley and further 
that there would be no export trade in 1915 owing to the European 
war. Both of these claims have proven erroneous. 

"A mass meeting of the growers was held in San Jose's Chamber 
of Commerce rooms at which twenty or more districts in the valley 
were well represented. 

'*The meeting developed the fact that there would not be more 
than 70,000,000 pounds of prunes and only 65 per cent of the 1914 
crop of apricots. Prices for the latter in 1914 averaged to the 
grower lOi cents. 

"These estimates proved larger than the actual crop results. 

"The growers unanimously agreed to hold prunes for a 5-cent 
basis. Apricots were considered worth 8^ to 9 cents. 

"Upon the suggestion of Mr. J. 0. Hayes, of the San Jose 
Mercury f a representative from each district was selected to con- 
stitute a bureau of information and make semi-monthly reports on 
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market and crop conditions as a guide to the growers and hold 
prices to a living basis. 

"Prunes ultimately went to 5 cents and the bulk of the apricots 
sold at 8 and 8^ cents, thus saving to the growers a million dollars 
or more." 

Since I had already (in November, 1915) pledged my hearty support 
to the prune and apricot growers of the state, Mr. Joseph H. Bone, chair- 
man of the Growers' Information Bureau, invited the State Market 
Director (on January 3, 1916) to address a mass meeting at San Jose 
but other engagements prevented me from accepting it until January 
19th, on which date I addressed the growers as follows: 

'*I have listened to the addresses that have preceded me, and to 
the report of your committee, upon which you are about to vote. 
The frame of mind in which I have been left is this : First of all, I 
think the gentlemen composing your committee are entitled to your 
hearty appreciation for the earnest and the unselfish work that they 
have done and are doing in your interest. I think that the report 
as submitted is an excellent report and deserves your adoption. 
My only criticism of the report is that it does not go far enough. 
In other words, from my point of view, it is eflScient but not suffi- 
cient, and I hope before I get through to have you convinced of that 
as thoroughly as I am convinced of it. 

"Information is certainly of value. Information to the mind is 
what the eye is to the body. It enables one to see, and one may 
almost as well be physically blind as to be mentally blind. Yet, 
while information and intelligence are important, they are not 
sufficient. 

"Let me illiLstrate that in a crude and imperfect way. Imagine 
two men unjustly in prison behind thick walls. Imagine one man 
dull and stupid, having no conception of the value of liberty. 
Imagine the other, keenly intelligent, keenly appreciating the 
value of liberty, and yet utterly unable to gain his liberty. The 
appreciation of liberty, after all, is very little satisfaction if one 
can not gain his liberty. Information, which is the objective of 
your proposed plan, is good so far as it goes, but what good does 
it do you to know that prunes are selling in the retail markets of 
the East at 15, 16, 18 or 20 cents a pound if at this end you can 
only get a fraction of their value? It simply makes you chafe 
all the more under the knowledge that you are not getting the worth 
of your product. What you want is to make it passible to get 
every cent that the product is worth. 

"I want to make sure that I know what you want, because it 
is my duty as a public servant to endeavor to secure for you what 
you want, if it is obtainable. I am going to assume the following 
as facts, and if I am in error you can set me right : 

"(1) You want to get the fullest possible information about 
your products. 

" (2) You want every penny your product is worth. 

'* (3) You want to broaden the market for your product so as to 
insure the absorption of the steadily increasing crop to follow. 
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(4) You want to be in a position to be able to borrow whatever 
money you may need on your warehoused crop in order to pre- 
vent it from getting into a *glut,' and to borrow it at the world's 
lowest market interest rate. 

** (5) If it were possible for you to get everj' penny your product 
is worth ; if it were possible for you to develop the foreign markets 
to their limit for your product ; if it were possible for you to hold 
your fruit until it could be absorbed at a living price; if it were 
possible for you to borrow money at the world's lowest rate of 
interest so that you might do that very thing ; if it were possible for 
you to do all those things, you would not be satisfied with informa- 
tion and nothing more. 

**If I can show you the way to get every cent that your prunes 
are worth today, tomorrow, next week, next month and next year ; 
if I can show you the way to develop not only the American but 
the foreign market to the limit; if I can show you the way to 
prevent the glutting of your markets ; if I can show you the way 
whereby you can hold your surplus until the world's market is 
ready to take it at a living price: if I can show you the way 
whereby, despite the fact of your being a small, obscure, unknown 
grower, living in a nook or comer of the state, you can borrow up 
to 75 or 80 per cent of the market value of that product at the 
same rate of interest that a Rockefeller or a Pierpont Morgan can 
borrow his millions, will you follow me? Will you hold up my 
hands? Will you be guided and directed by me? 

** Please remember that under the law I have absolutely no 
powers. I can compel you to do nothing; I can only advise with 
you. I can only suggest and recommend what I believe is best 
for you to do. 

**If a month ago some one had come to me and said: *I think it 
possible to take a small, unknown farmer living in the remotest 
nook and corner of this state, and secure for him from one of the 
largest banks in America, in a city three thousand miles away — 
the city of New York — a loan equal to 75 or 80 per cent of the 
market value of a few tons of prunes and get it at 3^ per cent 
interest,' I would have said: *That man has just escaped from a 
lunatic asylum. He has pictured an absolutely impossible thing.' 
Yet. I say to you, that this very thing has become possible. 

**I will assume the responsibility, if you will cooperate with me 
in achieving that seemingly impossible result. In order that it 
may be achieved, certain things must be done and they must be done 
by you, not by me. Those things are not diflBcult to do ; they are 
not unreasonable for you to do. They He wholly and solely within 
your power. This is what must be done : 

**It is necessary for you to have an organization — not merely a 
rope of sand, but a cohesive, strong, effective organization. The 
only way you can hope to get that strong, effective organization 
is by putting your money into it. That will grip you and hold you 
there; that will command your interest and attention; that will 
keep you with watchful eye on the doings of the day. I am not 
asking the prune growers of the state of California to make an 
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experiment, because the experimental period is past. You have 
demonstrations; you have results to guide you. I will ask the 
prune growers of California to do exactly what the raisin growers 
of California have done. I ask the prune growers of California 
to do exactly what the orange growers have done, and precisely 
the same helpful results are sure to follow that have followed, 
especially in the case of the raisin growers. I was told today by a 
gentleman whose opinions I very highly respect, that the prune 
growers of California have not met with sufficient adversity as yet 
to be willing to do what the raisin growers did ; that many of them 
are in such a position that they are independent ; that they do not 
need financial aid; that they are in a way to finance themselves. 
If they are, and are California growers, they are rare birds; I 
haven't met them. 

*'I have sufficient confidence in the intelligence and ability of the 
prune grower of California to believe that, in the first place, he 
wants to do anything and everything that will be for his better- 
ment, everything that will stand for his likelihood of having a better 
dividend in pajnnent for the labor and effort and risk he has been 
obliged to assume in engaging in the fruit business. I feel satisfied 
that just as soon as the prune growers of California learn that it 
is in their interest to do the thing that their fellow raisin growers 
have done, they will gladly, willingly and cheerfully do them, and 
bring about the highest, instead of the poorest, results. 

**Let me tell you what must be done. First of all you must 
organize. This industry, scattered through the state as it is, would 
make one large democratic organization impracticable. You must 
follow the example of the orange growers and have local organiza- 
tions. They must federate into central organizations and these 
must federate into one prime, central body which will have control 
and power exactly as in the orange industry; then you must be 
prepared to subscribe at least $250,000. Individually, that looks 
large, but when spread among your thousands of growers and over 
the vast acreage of the prune industry, it is a mere nothing. 
You must have that financial nucleus to entitle you to the credit you 
want to look for. After you have organized and have subscribed 
that fund of $250,000, you must be prepared to standardize your 
product and to permit the state to have it inspected. The state, 
having inspected it, is willing to lend you its good name — a thing 
never before possible in the history of California. The state of Cali- 
fornia stands ready, through its Market Director, after having 
inspected your product, to put upon it the state label, practically 
saying to the world of buyers and consumers: *We, the people of 
California, having inspected this product, hereby certify it is all 
it is claimed to be ; you can buy and consume it with perfect safety. ' 

** Having done that, the next step is to warehouse your product 
80 that you will not be forced to sell a year's crop within a few 
weeks, thus glutting the market and killing prices. After ware- 
housing your output, I will agree to take your warehouse receipt, 
verify it in the name of the state, and on that warehouse receipt 
I will undertake to go into the money market of New York and 
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borrow perhaps 75 or 80 per cent of its face value at the lowest 
interest. This year it may be 3^ per cent; next year it may be 
four ; it may be five. Whatever it is, you shall have it. 

* ' I propose to dispose of your product in the way that will bring 
you spot cash at the lowest selling cost — ^by the auction system. I 
take it that it will be just as great a revelation to you as to me to 
learn that the Alexander Smith Carpet Company, one of the largest 
and foremost producers of carpets and rugs in this country, dis- 
poses of its product by public auction. A sale was held in the 
city of New York only a month or two ago of the output of the 
carpet mills of the Smith Company, aggregating $3,000,000. It 
was sold within two or three days at exceedingly satisfactory prices 
to the producer on a spot cash basis. Buyers were brought to that 
sale from every nook and comer of the United States and from 
foreign countries, and the producer got every cent that his product 
was worth and got it quickly and took no risks. 

**My plan for the marketing of your product in the large Ameri- 
can centers would be by public auction. This may seem as ridicu- 
lous to you as to my old friend Abram Block in Santa Clara, when, 
twenty years ago, I advocated the selling of deciduous fruits in the 
East at auction. My old friend Block got up in that convention 
and, with tears in his voice, said: *I have known Mr. Weinstock 
for years and he and I are excellent friends. I have great respect 
for his opinion, but we have come to the parting of the ways. I 
have received my share of red-letter returns, but, thank God, the 
time is not here yet when the sheriff's red flag shall wave over my 
fruit!' Yet, by that very system, we have increased the market 
from 1,000 carloads a year to 17,000 carloads this past year — 17 to 
one. 

'*My plans for the future marketing of your product are feasible; 
but if today you w^re to put your dried fruits in their present 
condition into the auction markets of the East they would be 
slaughtered, and justly so. The buyer would have no confidence 
in your product, no means of knowing whether it is the real thing 
or whether it is 'loaded and sanded.' He would have no means 
of knowing, no matter what price was paid today, whether the 
market would not be glutted tomorrow and the product offered at 
a still lower price. So, under the present conditions, the auction 
plan would result in a dismal failure. 

**But imagine this condition: Imagine, say 75 per cent in your 
hands, carefully standardized, inspected and labeled by the state 
as a guarantee to the buyer. Imagine auction sales made in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and other large cities at regular intervals 
as often as the expert distributor thought wise. You would have 
every buyer in the territory adjacent to the auction bidding for 
your benefit for your product, and cash on the way to you within 
twenty-four hours. Can you see the wonderful revolution? Can 
you see the added value to every acre of land, to every tree you have 
planted ? 

"Let me tell you something else. While in New York, in discuss- 
ing the California dried fruit question with the head of a foreign 
trade bureau, I said to the gentleman: 'I have a notion that the 
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South American markets are not buying their full share of Cali- 
fornia dried fruit products. Can you give me any information?' 
He said: *Yes, I can give you the fullest. I am fresh from South 
America myself and our experts have gathered all the data and 
here it is. ' He went to the files and we spread out the information 
and read it together, and it was a revelation to me to find these 
facts: 

**The United States has a 20 per cent preferential customs duty in 
Brazil, for example, as a result of a reciprocity treaty entered into 
imder McKinley's administration. In other words, Brazil will 
admit our product at 20 per cent less duty than that of any other 
country in the world. That at once gives us 20 per cent advantage. 
Despite that fact and the fact that California is the greatest prune 
producer in the world, and despite the fact that Brazil, for example, 
imports millions of dollars worth of dried products, the amount 
exported by California to Brazil for the year 1914 represents 
just one per cent of that country's consumption. In other words, 
for every doUar that Brazil spends for prunes, the California prune 
growers get only one cent and Europe gets 99 cents — and that, 
notwithstanding the preferential duty in our favor. 

** *What is the explanation?' I asked. *I can explain it fully,' 
he said. 'I had occasion to talk with importers about the Cali- 
fornia product. Here are the conditions. In the first place, you 
have never exploited that country. You have never sent a sales 
force down there to develop the business. You have depended upon 
brokers who have no direct interest in your product. The second 
cause of your failure lies in the fact that, as one South American 
importer put it, **the stuff we have gotten from California was 
junk; they sent us the tail ends; we have lost confidence; we are 
afraid to touch it." ' 

**I said: *That is pretty tough. But suppose I could come and 
say that we have prunes standardized and inspected by the state of 
California; that they bear the label of the state of California, show- 
ing that the State Market Director has inspected this product and 
assures the buyer and the consumer that it is all it claims to be — 
what then ? ' 

'* *If you do that,' he replied, *and supplement it by sending a 
sales organization into South America to come into contact with the 
proper people, the market would be yours, l)ecause you have the 
preferential duty in your favor, which in itself is sufficient margin 
to win for you that market.' 

**You see how impossible for you or for me as an individual to 
do that. I might know all these things, but as an individual grower 
I would be helpless ; the information would be of little value. Col- 
lectively it not only becomes possible, but is absolutely an assurance ; 
there is nothing to prevent it. The market is yours for the taking. 
Do you prune growers want it? 

"The same gentleman said to me: 'I realize that if the producers 
of any one product were to send a sales organization to South 
America, it would be a heavy burden. Do you know of any good 
reason why, collectively, you could not send down a sales organiza- 
tion representing the different products of your state so that the 
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burden would be carried, not by prunes alone, but by prunes and 
raisins and oranges and apricots, etc.? Do all this,' he said, *and 
you will have rendered your state a valuable service, and South 
America as well, for they want your products but they want them 
at a reasonable price and in a proper condition.' 

**This is the position and it is for you to make the most of it. 
If in the past you have suffered from glutted markets, you were 
entitled to the sympathies of all your well-wishers; but, if from 
this season on you continue thus to be the victim of gluts and low 
prices, you will deserve no sympathy. 

* ' This is my message, my friends. All that I can do is to show 
you the way and help you to get there. I can not carry you there, 
for my back is not broad enough. If you want not only the fullest 
marketing information but the largest price for your product — 
every penny it is worth ; if you want to place yourself in position to 
get the highest loan on your warehoused product pending its sale, 
at the world's lowest interest, it will be at your call if, besides 
organizing, you subscribe $250,000 as a financial backing for the 
organization and have your products standardized, inspected and 
labeled by the state ; then all the advantages to make prosperity for 
you, that I have pictured will follow, just as surely as day follows 
night." 

The suggestions made by me met with the most hearty approval and 
a state central committee was formed, the State Market Director being 
requested (on January 20th) to name a representative to serve thereon. 
Dr. James B. Bullitt, of San Jose, was thereupon selected to represent 
my oflRce. On January 22d Chairman Bone expressed his approval of 
the new plan in the following words : 

** Personally I am most emphatically in favor of your plan; it 
must necessarily be the final solution of the problem. 

** Immediate action of some kind is imperative, as packers are 
trying to buy fruit now and we think the Information Bureau is a 
step toward the goal. 

**This may not appeal to you quite as forcibly as it does to us. 
We are not quite convinced that our growers would dip into their 
pockets quite as readily as Wednesday's demonstration would sug- 
gest — that is, in numbers sufficient to control the crop. Be this 
as it may, however, 1 think you will agree with me that it was 
almost an impossibility to embody your offer in our plans at the 
meeting as we were totally unprepared to make use of the enthusi- 
asm of the moment. Rest assured we will come towards you at 
the earliest possible time." 

To this letter of ]\rr. Bone's, I replied with the following suggestions: 

'^My advice to you is that you call a meeting at the earliest 
hour that may be mutually convenient to the committee appointed 
at the mass meeting, and that that committee in the most vigorous 
manner possible start out on exactly the lines followed by the peach 
growers, with a view of organizing the prune growers of California 
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at the earliest day and organizing them on the basis of a capital 
stock of at least $250,000, which should be tlie first objective, and 
later on up to a million, if necessary. This accomplished, the rest 
will be comparatively easy; and I am willing to stake my official 
reputation on the outcome if you and your fellow growers will lay 
the necessary foundations for such possibilitv as I have pointed 
out.'' 

On February 17, 1916^ I submitted to the committee the following 
recommendations, to be presented to a mass meeting of growers to be 
held in San Jose on March 1st : 
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(1) It is recommended that the mass meeting elect three men 
whose duty it shall be to appoint a promotion committee consisting 
of one man from each school district of Santa Clara County, and 
a reasonable number of representatives of the various other prune 
growing districts of the state. 

**(2) That such promotion committee shall immediately begin 
an educational and organizing campaign similar to the campaign 
that is being conducted by the raisin growers and by the peach 
growers. 

**(3) Said promotion committee shall have as its objective the 
organizing of a state association with a paid-up capital stock of not 
less than $250,000 and not more than $1,000,000. The members of 
such an association shall agree to enter into a contract with the 
association for the association to market their crops for at least 
three years, with an option on the part of the association for two 
additional years' crop. 

**(4) The association on the other hand shall agree to pay its 
members such minimum price per pound for their crop as may be 
hereafter determined, less a certain percentage hereafter to be 
determined to cover the cost of operations. 

** (5) The association shall further agree on delivery of the crop 
to pay such proportion of the agreed minimum price as may here- 
after be determined upon, the balance to be payable by interest- 
bearing notes due within six months. 

*' (6) Failure to deliver on the part of the grower shall be covered 
by a definitely fixed penalty, say, two cents per pound, as liquidated 
damages to the association. 

**(7) The agreement shall not go into effect unless, within a 
specified time hereafter to be determined, a certain percentage here- 
after to be determined, of the total acreage of the prunes in the 
state is contracted for under similar terms. 

**(8) The subscription to the capital stock of the association 
shall be at the rate say of $20 an aero, one-fourtli of said amount 
to be payable at the call of the association, the balance to be payable 
in three annual installments to be covered by the interest-bearing 
notes of the subscribers, and the payment for such notes shall be 
annually deducted from crop returns. 

**(9) The association shall adopt standards to be approved by 
the State Market Director and shall invite state inspection of t^ 
products and the use of the state label. 
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** (10) The association in due course shall avail itself of the oflPer 
of the State Market Director to secure for it, on its warehoused 
products that will be held awaiting a favorable market and which 
have been inspected and state labeled, loans in the money markets 
at the lowest rate of interest. 

. ** (11) The question as to whether it will be in the interest of the 
producers to continue selling the prune crop at private sale in the 
markets of the East, or at public auction in the large Eastern 
centers, shall be left to the discretion of the association management. 

**(12) When the required number of acres shall have been 
signed up, the signers shall choose 25 trustees from among their 
body, and these 25 trustees shall elect 7 directors who shall manage 
the affairs of the association. 

** (13) If, in the judgment of the 25 trustees, it shall be deemed 
wise as a protection to the absent stockholders to have the state 
represented on the board of directors, then, in that event, the 
trustees shall call upon the State Market Director to nominate one 
of the 7 directors, who shall be acceptable to the trustees. Said 
nominee shall be approved by the Governor of the state and 
elected by the trustees. 

**(14) Said state representative on the board of directors shall 
hold relatively the same position toward the prune growers' asso- 
ciation as does the State Bank Examiner for the state banks. It 
shall be the duty of such state representative to file with the State 
Market Director copies of the minutes of the board of directors; 
and it shall be the further duty of the state representative to apprise 
the State Market Director of any possible weak spots in the manage- 
ment of the association which may come under his notice. It shall 
then become the duty of the State Market Director to inquire into 
the management and, if need be, to conduct a hearing and to 
publish for the information of the stockholders the result of his 
inquiries in order that they may be fully advised as to the manner 
in which the affairs of their association are being conducted by its 
board of directors./' 

Meanwhile, Secretary Forbes had secured the cooperation of the 
Growers' Bureau in an effort to compile a large list of prune and apricot 
growers — about 4,000 in all. To each of these was mailed, during 
February, a copy of ray San Jose address, a letter outlining the pro- 
posed plan of organization, and a questionnaire for reply. The replies 
to this questionnaire were preponderantly in favor of the proposed 
organization and the campaign was vigorously pushed by Chairman 
Bone and Secretary George E. ]\Ierrill. Their work was hindered to a 
certain extent by an unfounded rumor that the Growers' Information 
Bureau was not carrying out the marketing plan which I had suggested 
and Mr. Bone wrote me on February 24th as follows : 

' * If you can have a statement published in the San Jose Mercury, 
either direct or through us, to the effect that the marketing organiza- 
tion has not been sidetracked, that this bureau is not only doing 
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good work in its specific way, hut is cooperating with your office in 
complete harmony, it will do much to allay suspicion and removii 
doubts as to yourself and to our committee 's obligation to carry out 
the instructions of the mass meeting of January 19th. 

**It would be superfluous to restate my personal views as regards 
the necessity for a marketing organization controlled by the 
growers, but I will say that unless our bureau led to such an organi- 
zation, our information bureau alone could not permanently hold 
my active interest." 

This suggestion that the State Market Director's endorsement be 
publicly given was acted upon by a letter to the press and at many 
public meetings addressed by me in every prune and apricot section of 
the state. In addition, numerous private conferences with prominent 
growers and bankers have been held in my office and no stone ha.s been 
left unturned in the effort to assist the growers to succe^^^sfully organize. 
The securing of subscriptions progressed rapidly in the face of some 
opposition and the movement was finally strengthened by reorganizing 
and enlarging the organization committee. The work inaugurated by 
Mr. Bone and Mr. Merrill was further advanced by the selection of 
Mr. Hugh S. Hersman as campaign manager, with a large staff of 
solicitors in the field. 

The organization committee has until March 1, 1917, to secure sub- 
scriptions amounting to $600,000, but they have already (December 1, 
1916) reported that $350,000 has been signed. Doubt has changed to 
assurance and there is now every reason to believe that the valuable 
prune industry of California is preparing to enter upon a new era. If 
that consummation can be brought about, the State Market Director will 
feel that in this one result alone his first year of effort has been well 
rewarded. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED OLIVE GROWERS, INC. 

The olive industry of California is practically a California monopoly, 
since no other state in the Union can produce olives. Besides, it is a 
product that is nutritious, palatal)le, and that can be placed in the 
hands of the consumer at a reasonable price. Despite all this, it hiis 
been, as a rule in more recent years, an unprofitable crop to the grower. 

Shortly after my appointment as State Market Director, as a means 
of securing first-hand information, a (luestionnairc was sent out by my 
office, and all sorts of hard-luck stories came from every olive-growing 
section of the state. Some growers complained that they liad turned 
their crops over to the commercial packers and two years had inter- 
vened without getting any returns. Some wrote that they had become 
discouraged and had allowed their olive crop to rot on the trees. Others 
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said that they had fed their olives to the hogs, and some wrote that 
they contemplated ripping up their olive trees and planting other crops. 
It also developed that great quantities of unsold olive oil remained in 
the hands of growers and packers, and that it seemed to be a drug on 
the market. A further inquiry developed the fact that, for several 
seasons past, efforts had been made to organize the olive growers for 
marketing purposes, but for various reasons such efforts had met with 
uniform failure. 

It was at this point that the State Market Director was invited to 
meet and to confer with a group of prominent olive growers who were 
almost in despair concerning the future of the California olive industry, 
and who were doubtful regarding the possibility of getting the growers 
to take concerted action. 

After analyzing the situation, the State Market Director pointed out 
new possibilities which seemed to fill many of those present with new 
hope and new courage, and a committee was appointed to cooperate 
with the State Commission Market in making a renewed effort along 
the lines of bringing into life a great, state-wide organization that 
would be in a position to build or to take over enough existing pickling 
plants to process and probably to market the future olive crops of the 
state. One of the weak spots in past attempts at organization had been 
the failure to capitalize them, thus making it impossible for such asso- 
ciations to process the product or to make advances to growers on the 
delivery of their raw product pending its sale. 

To avoid repeating this mistake, plans were made for organizing a 
marketing association based on a capital stock subscription on the part 
of the growers of $30 an acre for groves in full bearing and a propor- 
tionately lesser amount for groves yet to come into bearing. Public 
meetings were held in all the olive-growing districts and were addressed 
by the State Market Director and others. It was shown to the growers 
that the salvation of the industry largely depended upon organized 
effort. Thousands of pieces of printed matter and letters appealing to 
growers to join the association were sent out by the State Market 
Director. These efforts produced sufficient encouragement in the way 
of subscriptions to justify the promotion committee in incorporating 
under the state laws. Mr. J. C. Martin, Jr., was elected president; 
Mr. R. L. Underbill, secretary ; and the following directors were chosen : 
L. Crichton, Corning; J. C. IMartin, Jr., San Francisco; R. L. Underbill, 
San Francisco; L. M. Higgens, Carpinteria; R. Roberts, Madera; E. J. 
Harper, Los Angeles; W. H. IMcMillan, Fallbrook; James Mills, Hamil- 
ton City. Mr. E. J. Harper has been named by the State Market 
Director, and approved by Governor Johnson, to sit on the Board as the 
state representative to safeguard the interests of absent stockholders. 
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At this early stage in the history of the association, it is eontructing 
a processing plant in Fallbrook, San Diego County. It has contracted 
for the use of the Porterville plant for the handling of this season's 
crop of the members tributary to that point, and negotiations are now 
going on for the control of yet other plants in other parts of the state. 

An advance sale of this season's entire output of the association has 
been effected at full market prices, and there is now every likelihood 
that, for the first time in the history of the California olive industry, a 
growers' marketing movement will be successfully accomplished. 

At a conference of leading olive growers, scientists and packers, 
especially called on July 10, 1916, by the State Market Director, a 
standard for pickling olives was voluntarily agreed upon, with the 
view of having such standard legalized at the coming session of the 
legislature, thus taking an important step in the direction of offering 
to the trade only olives fit to eat, and thus in due course regaining for 
California olives the good opinion of Eastern buyers, which had largely 
been lost because of the great quantities of unfit olives which had in 
the past been foisted on unsuspecting buyers. 

The standard agreed upon (and which, it was contemplated, would 
be revised after a fair trial) is as follows : 

Resolved, That in the event of a state label being furnished in connection with 
the marketing of California ripe olives, it is the consensus of opinion of this confer- 
ence that it shall be available only under the following conditions : 

(1) That the designation "ripe olive" in the case of Mission and Manzanillo 
varieties shall be given only to those olives made from fruit which has been harvested 
when it has reached that stage of ripeness where at least part of its surface has turned 
red or a darker color ; 

(2) That in addition to the foregoing color test for Mission and Manzanillo 
varieties, for the season beginning October 15, 1916, and ending March 15, 1917, the 
olive when ready for shipment shall contain not less than fifteen per cent (15%) of oil 
in the flesh ; 

(3) That for pickling purposes there shall be no more than one hundred twenty 
(120) olives to the pound; 

(4) That the olive when ready for shipment in the judgment of the State Inspector 
shall be palatable, in a sanitary condition, consistent with the variety thereof, and be 
of good texture ; 

(5) That it is the consensus of opinion of this conference that the darkening of 
ripe olives by moderate aeration during the process is necessary, useful and harmless. 

Among the plans in view to develop the industry is a system of 
national advertising of a standardized, state-inspected product, bearing 
the state label. It is believed that such a policy will increase the 
demand for California olives as effectively as the demand has been 
increased by a like method for California raisin.s and citrus fruits. 

For the first time in the history of the California olive industry, the 
way seems clear for the olive growers to come into their own. By 
increased and continued efforts on the part of the producers, the olive 
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growers will speedily be placed in a position where they can have the 
fullest voice in determining the value of their product and where, 
collectively, they can develop the great potential market of the country 
which stands ready to buy at a remunerative price to the grower all 
fit olives that can be grown in the state. 



DELTA POTATO GROWERS. 

In December of last year, the attention of the State Market Director 
was invited to what was represented as the deplorable status of the 
potato industry of California, particularly in the famous Delta region 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers. Steps were immediately 
taken to investigate conditions, and a series of conferences was held 
with landowners and managers of the large estates in the Delta potato 
section. As a result of these conferences it was finally decided to 
organize the strongest pa«?sible association of Delta potato growers, to 
be controlled by an administrative committee of five, with the intention 
of marketing their product through the State Commission Market, 
either by public auction or otherwise. As a beginning, an agreement to 
so organize was signed on October 13, 1916, by Lee A. Phillips, president 
of the California Delta Farms, and by Carson C. Cook, general manager 
of the Rindge Land and Navigation Company — the two estates repre- 
senting approximately 35,000 acres. In order to bring the matter to 
the attention of the entire district, a general conference of all Delta 
landowners, managers and tenants was called at the Palace Hotel on 
May 9th, and it was responded to by approximately one hundred dele- 
gates. This conference was practically unanimous in favor of organ- 
izing the Delta growers for marketing purposes, although there was 
some difference of opinion regarding the feasibility of selling California 
potatoes by auction. The meeting was addressed by E. L. Goodsell, of 
the Fruit Auction Company, of New York ; and he very strongly urged 
that this method of sale should be adopted, but that it should not be 
introduced until adequate facilities for handling a large output could 
be ensured. 

In the meantime, my attention had been called by Mr. II. 6. Zucker- 
man, a prominent potato grower and dealer, who set forth the fact 
that the growers of the Delta region were urgently in need of assistance 
in eradicating certain pests, and that the State Market Director and 
the pr()po.sed Delta association should devote their attention first to 
remedying the cultural conditions. The following extracts from his 
letter explain the situation with sufficient clearness: 

** There possibly is no argument to the fact that certain minor 
changes can be made that will improve marketing conditions; but 
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the real reason that dissatisfaction exists not only with the small 
farmer but with the large farmer and landlord as well, is due to 
the fact that they are not getting out of the ground the product 
that they should, even though they expend the utmost energy and 
have adopted the most scientific methods at hand. 

*'The real reason why they are facing continual loss and 
diminution of yield is due to the presence of two diseases. Prob- 
ably the most important and dangerous one of these two diseases 
is Fusarium, and the other is Rhizoctonia. A very comprehensive 
study has been made on the subject of Fusarium by C. W. Car- 
penter, of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
and his research work is published in Vol. 5, No. 5, Journal of 
Agricultural Research. His paper shows that he has succeeded in 
isolating the fungus Fusarium, which is causing the majority of 
the trouble, but nothing has been done to overcome the develop- 
ment and presence of the disease. We can probably correctly 
attribute the big losses sustained in the Delta region, due to leaking 
potatoes when the weather is hot, and to dry rot when the weather 
is cold, directly to the ravages of Fusarium; and these two par- 
ticular evils probably cause the growers in the Delta regions a loss 
of from $200,000.00 to $400,000.00 a year. 

''Rhizoctonia is probably responsible for the lessening of the 
yields, due to the fact that the young plant is checked at the time 
the tubers are forming. If some means were effected to overcome 
the harm done by these two diseases in the Delta region it would be 
of inestimable value to all concerned. Whatever work is being 
done along this line now is not work that is applied particularly 
to the condition as it exists in the Delta country, and it is not 
being carried on in the aggressive way that it should be done when 
consideration is given the big amounts at stake. 

**It is my idea that if you were to take steps to solve this problem, 
you would do a great deal to better the conditions in this region; 
in other words, you would be getting at the bottom of the trouble 
that is besetting the farmer, and thereby remove the greatest cause 
of their dissatisfaction. It would be my idea to raise a fund of 
say, from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00, the interest from this fund to 
be used in carrying on the necessary work, and this would be 
applied directly to the problems in the Delta district. 

** Probably the best way to raise this money would be through 
your influence with the national government to secure an appropria- 
tion of one-third the amount, the state government to contribute 
another third, and the landowners of the district the other third. 
This fund could be devoted to the purpose of carrying on a com- 
prehensive and scientific experiment, which would lead to over- 
coming the two diseases which are rapidly running the farmer into 
bankruptcy at the present time ; and when this once is accomplished 
the money could be used to better the thousand and one unscientific 
methods that are now in vogue." 

Mr. Zuckerman's letter was brought to the attention of leading potato 
experts, and the majority of them agreed that Mr. Zuckerm^xi'^ \vqr^\\.\ws. 
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was well taken. Among other comments, the following will be of 
interest : 

George Shima, Delta potato grower, Berkeley: **The vital ques- 
tion on hand now is that some steps must be taken to prevent 
diseases which have affected the product of the Delta lands; the 
yield is steadily and surely decreasing, which means a dead loss 
to the community. 

**As to the suggestion that has been brought before you by 
Mr. Zuckerman, that a fund be created, to be contributed by the 
federal authorities, the state authorities and the landowners, to be 
used in research work with a view of discovering remedies for the 
existing evils, I beg to say that it would be a wise idea to raise such 
fund. But this can not be accomplished without your assistance. ' ' 

Lee A. Phillips, California Delta Farm^, Stocktan: **The sugges- 
tion of an experimental station is good; and as they have to be 
supported, I suppose the landowners should bear their proportion, 
though I am inclined to think that the government would cover 
the matter if the landowners would supply the necessary lands for 
the experiment and at the same time handle their own lands under 
the direction of some one who knows what should be done. I think 
it is probably more a question of applying the remedies already 
known than to try to discover new remedies." 

George P. Weldon, Deputy Horticultural Commissioner, Sacra- 
mento: **It has been known for some time that the yield of potatoes 
was steadily decreasing; and the cause, as Mr. Zuckerman states 
in his letter, is due very largely to the two fungous diseases — 
Rhizoctonia and Pusarium wilt. Once the soil becomes thoroughly 
inoculated with the fungi producing these two diseases, potatoes 
can not be safely grown until other, non-susceptible crops have been 
produced for a number of years. 

'*It seems to me that since the cause and remedy of the serious 
diseases of the potato are known, what should be done now is work 
of an educational and demonstrational character. 

**If several demonstrational farms could be established and 
placed under the supervision of scientifically trained men, who also 
had a true sense of the practical, much good could be done towards 
educating the people in the matter of growing clean potatoes. 
These farms could also be used for testing out different varieties, 
and much other work which would be of value to the growers as a 
whole." 

W. A. Orten, Pathologist, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washiiigton, D. C: ''We have been cognizant of the situation 
in that section for several years, during which time the troubles 
have become progressively serious, so that there is no doubt that 
^Ir. Zuckerman is correct in his opinion that potato diseases are a 
limiting factor in the production of that crop. 

''Our investigations have been limited, by lack of funds, largely 
to studies made during visits and in the Washington laboratories. 

*'To properly test out and demonstrate control measures for 
these diseases, however, a field station and laboratory is a neces- 
sity, and it will apparently be necessary to defer further work 
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until some local support is available. Several attempts have been 
made to establish such a station, and while some individuals 
rendered most praiseworthy cooperation, the local support has not 
been adequate. A series of field tests has been in progress for 
several seasons at Middle River, but has finally been discontinued 
for lack of support. 

**It is our judgment, however, that the first step to be taken 
should be the establishment of an adequately supported field station 
for the study of diseases of potatoes and other important truck 
crops of the area. Such a station should have an income of at 
least $10,000 per year, and a reasonable assurance of support 
should be from local sources ; and if this were once secured there is 
little doubt that state and government aid could be had." 

Further conferences with the leading growers were thereupon called 
by me, and I also placed myself in communication with the Department 
of Agricidture at Washington. It was finally agreed that the first step 
should be an effort to organize the growers for the purpose of establish- 
ing, in conjunction with the federal authorities, an experimental 
farm, for the purpose of eradicating potato diseases by means of an 
exposition farm and a general campaign of education, to be carried on 
among landowners and tenants. This organization was to be financed 
by voluntary subscription, the subscriptions not to exceed 10 cents per 
acre. Believing that the establishment of this experimental farm would, 
through cooperation with the federal authorities, prove of lasting benefit 
to the potato industry, a letter was sent by me, on May 1st, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington, inquiring whether the state 
could count upon the assistance of the federal government. Secretary 
Houston replied as follows, under date of May 24th : 

** While considerable progress has been made in the direction of 
solving these problems, the local support has not been adequate to 
the need, and it has, therefore, been necessary to suspend systematic 
investigational work upon them. It does not appear that much 
progress can be made until there are provided suitable land and 
other facilities adequate for the prosecution of long-time experi- 
ments, either by state or federal experimenters or both working in 
cooperation. 

**This department is, of course, not in position to contribute to 
any endowment fund such as is suggested by Mr. Zuckerman, nor 
is it likely that Congress would appropriate upon that basis; but 
if the state and the industry, or either, provide adequate facilities 
under conditions suitable for effective work, this department would 
gladly consider cooperative participation in the attack upon the 
problems, which are recognized as of large economic importance in 
the district." 

A campaign of interesting the landowners, managers and tenants in 
the proposed experimental station continued to make favorable progress, 
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and eventually the cooperation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture was assured. On July 29th, the acting chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry wrote me as follows : 

**Dear Sir: In your letter of May 1 you brought to our atten- 
tion a plan you were developing to bring about the establishment 
in the San Joaquin Delta of an experimental station for the investi- 
gation of potato culture and diseases and other problems of the 
reclaimed lands of this area. 

**We are now gratified to learn, through a conversation with 
Mr. Carson C. Cook, who was in Washington yesterday, that you 
have made favorable progress toward securing local support for 
such a station, since in our judgment it is a vital necessity that 
the growers or landowners of the interested communities should 
organize and contribute to this end before state or federal aid is 
requested. 

**We now desire to bring to your attention that the annual 
estimates of the Bureau of Plant Industry covering the work of 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1917, are in preparation, and 
that if you contemplate a request for our cooperation it should 
be made, if possible, before August 15. 

** Inasmuch as we are quite familiar with the conditions and 
character of the problems in the Delta area, no further preliminary 
inquiry on our part will be needed; and upon receipt of your 
assurance that the community will provide necessary land, build- 
ings, tools, and other farm equipment, with ordinary labor for a 
period of five or more years, we shall be pleased to include in our 
estimates provisions for the scientific phases of the work of the 
station.'' 

Since the time limit for complying with the suggestions of the 
Department of Agriculture was less than two weeks distant, the propo- 
sition was hurriedly brought to the attention of the landowners whose 
cooperation was deemed essential to its success. A number of these 
were ready as individuals to guarantee their support, but it was not 
possible within the specified time to secure the necessary guarantees. 
The project was, therefore, temporarily abandoned, upon receipt of the 
following letter from Mr. G. A. Atherton, general manager of the 
California Delta Farms, Stockton : 

**I have yours of the 4th enclosing copy of conmiunication from 
the United States Department of Agriculture regarding the estab- 
lishment of an experimental station in the San Joaquin Delta, a 
reply to which must be made before August 15th. 

**As there seems to be quite a difference of opinion regarding 
the lines along which this work should be done, and as it appears 
impossible to get the interests together for a discussion of the 
matter in the near future, it appears to me that if the request has 
to be made before the 15th of August, nothing could be done 
regarding the matter for this year. ' ' 
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As a concluding word on this subject, it is sufficient to say that the 
State Market Director has continued to make investigations into the 
potato industry from time to time, and that he has had prepared the 
manuscript of a special bulletin on ** Potatoes in California," which 
will probably be published at a future date. So far as the activities 
of my oflBce in the direction of assistance to the potato growers are 
concerned, the following extract from a letter written by ^Ir. W. V. 
Shear, who has for a number of years been representing the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the Delta region, and who is one 
of the best-informed men on that subject, will be of intorest : 

**I have, naturally, heard and read considerable about what our 
new Market Commissioner was doing; that he was in the East and 
North and South, investigating markets for ''Sunkisf fruits of 
various kinds and **Sunmaid" raisins, and w^hatever other products 
the California sun may be painting; all of which, of course, was 
eminently proper so long as there was no ** moonshine'' connected 
with it. I have watched this with much interest, and had thought 
that after four or five years, perhaps, after all these popular indus- 
tries had received their due amount of attention, there would come 
a time when I might present the claims of the humble *'earthkisf 
spud for some recognition. After three years of work in the state 
in behalf of this industry, that is the impression I have gained as 
to the assistance I might look for. Therefore, when I recently 
learned that you were giving some attention to the marketing of 
potatoes, and recognized the spud as a legitimate article of com- 
merce, I became much interested in your activities; and you can 
imagine something of my surprise when I learned upon calling at 
your oflSce that you were not only considering the market problems 
of potatoes, but that you had found that behind the marketing 
there are a dozen other problems w^hich are fundamc^ntal to the 
the success of the industry, and were investigating these likewise. 
And then, a day later, I received a copy of your bulletin on **The 
Potato in California,*' and my satisfaction is almast complete, 
because I believe that with such a start a great improvement over 
the present condition of the industry- is assured. I beg your 
pardon for underestimating your breadth of view. 

** These problems are too numerous and complex to i)e disciLssed 
within the limits of correspondence. I may say, however, that 
the landlords hold the vantage point of power and influence, and 
can do more to inaugurate reforms and carry them out than anyone 
eke to whom we can look for immediate and direct assistance. I 
trust it is needless to say that I shall be pleased to cooperate with 
you in every way possible." 



THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FISH EXCHANGE. 

It has long been a matter of general beliei lYval Wie ^^ mtosXx^ ^'^ 
San Vtbdcisco (and of the other ports of Ca\iiotm«b ^.^ n^^^ \^ '^^S 
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in need of regulation; the public has been taught to believe that the 
business is in the grip of a so-called **Pish Trust" whose control is so 
nearly absolute that no reform of existing evils can be achieved by 
ordinary methods. In fact, the popular view that the fish industry was 
being conducted to the detriment of the consuming public was presented 
to the last legislature in a manner seemingly so convincing that correc- 
tive legislation seemed to be the only way out. Final action was 
deferred by the Governor, after a bill intended to rectify present 
abuses had passed the legislature, in the hope that the newly created 
State Commission Market might, in cooperation with the State Fish and 
Game Commission, bring about the inevitable reform. 

Shortly after my appointment as State Market Director, complaints 
from the consumers of fisli began to reach my oflSce. It was charged 
that hundreds of tons of good fish were being dumped or sold to glue 
factories and fertilizer works at the nominal price of about $5.00 a 
ton — and yet that the consumers were not infrequently called upon to 
pay excessive prices for fish. 

Investigations made by this oflSce and conferences with the State 
Fish and Game Commission established beyond question the truth of 
the charges made by these correspondents. I thereupon called a confer- 
ence of all the factors engaged in the fish business and laid the charges 
before them. 

The dealers admitted an enormous wastage of certain varieties of 
fish which might be retailed at from five to ten cents a pound with 
profit to all concerned, but claimed that the consumer did not know 
their merits and hence they had to be thrown away, at a loss to all 
concerned. They said that the public is accustomed to buy high-priced 
fish (such as halibut, salmon, smelt, striped bass and tenderloin of sole), 
unaware that equally good varieties could be had for much less. They 
also called attention to the fact that some of the high-priced fish (such 
as halibut) can not reach the market from northern waters in less than 
fifteen days, whereas unlimited quantities of excellent local fish are 
offered on the market within twenty-four hours of being taken. 

Answering the charge of alleged excessive prices, the retailers pointed 
out that the fish business on this coast is practically a one-day-in-the- 
week business, and that enough profit must be made on Friday's sales 
to cover most of the week's expenses. If they could sell fish every day 
in the week, they said, virtually no additional expense would be incurred 
and they could well aiTord to sell at much lower prices. 

As a result of this and other conferences, it was evident that the 
remedy for these conditions lay along these lines: (1) The public 
should be educated to eat the good local fish which could be sold at low 
prices — which would end the evil of dumping. (2) The public should 
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be educated to eat fish several days in the week instead of only ou 
Friday — and this would result in lower retail prices because the 
selling costs would be distributed over a much larger volume of sales. 
(3) The consumers should be protected against excessive charges by 
some method of publishing as often as possible a scale of maximum 
retail prices for all varieties of fish. In order to bring about these 
results, a campaign of education and publicity would of course be 
necessary. 

With that end in view, a written agreement was entered into with 
the wholesale fish dealers to form a Fish Exchange, on which would 
be represented all the factors engaged in the fish business. Among 
other things, this Exchange would create the required educational and 
publicity fund. It was agreed that this fund was to be raised by an 
assessment of 5 per cent of the fish sales, to be paid in by the whole- 
salers and used for advertising and incidental expenses. 

The Fish Exchange was thereupon formed and immediately began 
to carry out the program agreed upon. At the end of the first month's 
operations, it was found that the work had been done at a cost of only 
about 2J per cent on the xvlwlesale sales, instead of the anticipated 
cost of 5 per cent on the retail sales, and a revised plan has been 
worked out whereby the future cost would approximate about only 
1 per cent of the wholesale sales. The following specimen advertisement 
is inserted as an illustration of the manner in which the Fish Exchange 
proposed to operate : 
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The State of California, Through Its Market 
Director, Makes the First Announce- 
ment of Its Plan to Market 



FISH 



First in History 

For the first time in the history 

of business so far as we know 

a commodity is to be marketed 

by a method in which 

the consumer 

the retailer 

the wholesaler and 

the producer 

all have a say 
The interests of each are protected 

through control by 

the State Commission Market 

acting under the law of the Stat^ 
The consumer will be protected 

in the price of fish by 

the daily publication of 

the maximum retail prices 
By this plan it is hoped to 

80 increase the use of fish 

that the cost of living will 

be less 

while the greater amount of business 

thus given the fishermen and dealers 

will pay them for lower prices 
By using simpler methods 

waste will be cut out 
The benefit to the consumer 

in the effort being made 

is that of getting fresh fish daily 

at lower costs 
The Rales of fresh fish in this vicinity 

alone amount at retail to about 

three million dollars 

a year — 

Saving Ten Per Cent 

The first lowering of prices 

saves to the consumers 

ten per cent on the 

price of the fish 

and this saving will 

amount to three hundred thousand 

dollars a year 
That*s almost a thousand dollars 

a day 

and that would pay interest on 

seven and a half million dollars 
If every family realized 



that it could get fresh fish 
every day in the week and 
that it could get fresh fish 
at very low prices 
the eating oi fish would double 
the saving would doable 
and the benefits 
would be greater 
because fish is good to eat 
it is easily digested 
it is healthful and 
saves money 

All Are Interested 

Representatives of the interests 

mentioned above 

will meet every businessi day 
They will have the fullest 

information as to the 

available supply and 

will decide 

what shall be the 

maximum retail price 

which the consumer should pay 
Note there are two representatives 

of the State on this Committee 

whose duty it is to look after 

the interest of the public and 

see that fish is sold 

as cheaply as 

fair returns to the fishermen 

and the dealers will warrant 
To get the public to eat 

fresh fish every day 

at low prices 

is the object of this association 
Here's how it is proposed to 

get those results 
The fishermen — those who 

go out in boats 

on the ocean, bay and rivers 

to catch the fish and bring them 

in to Fishermen's Wharf 
The wholesalers — those who 

bring the fish to the city and 

prepare it for the market 

and 

The retailers who buy from the 
wholesalers and sell to you and 
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The State of California — through its 

Market Director and the 

State Fish and Game Commission 
Have formed this organization 

representing the producer 

the dealers 

and 

the people 

for mutual benefit 

People Benefit 

By this means of advertising 

there will be created a demand 
for FISU 

so much greater than ever before 
that the fishermen will have 
steady work at fair pay 

— the wholesalers will have a much 
larger business and they will 
make as much money as before 
but at less profit for each pound 

— the retailers will be selling fish 
six days in the week 
in larger quantities 
at smaller profits and 
the people will get the benefit 

Prices Daily 

Part of the plan is to publish 

on every business day 

the price to the consumer 
' for the fish that is in the 

market that day 
It starts out with a reduction 

of ten per cent from old prices 
Fish should retail today at 

not to exceed these prices: 



fresh fish at reasonable prices 

when you buy from the dealers 

who display the 

membership sign 
Fish is causht every day — 

you can have fresh fish 

every day 
Our local fish is brought in every 

evening — it is on sale 

the next morning 

Lower Cost of Living 

Reduce the cost of living 
add to the variety ot 
the foods on your table 
and to their digestibility 

Your physician will tell you 

that fish is the food for feeble 

stomachs and that 

fresh fish digests first of all 



Sole 8 


CentB 


Smelt 


..16i 


Tenderloin of 




Tomcod 


:-l^ 


Sole 1^ Ocntfl 


White Bait.. 


Sandabe 11 


Cents 


KingflRh 


.- 9 


Rock Cod 14 


Centa 


Carp 


.-6 


Black Cod 8 


Cents 


Shad 


.- 8 


Largre Cod 11 


Cents 


Salmon 


..16J 


Tuna 11 


Cents 


Sea Baas ... 


..18 


Squid 10 


Cents 


Baracuda ... 


..17i 


Boccaccio 


Cents 


Sturgeon ... 


.-16 


Codfish 14 


Cents 


Halibut -... 


..20 


Striped Baas..20 


Oents 


Mackerel .... 


.-12i 



Oents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cent« 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 



This organization is backed by the 
State of California which 
sees to it that you get 



We have 52 kinds of fish 
they are all good — 
some of the best you never 
heard of — 

we are going to tell you 
about them from time to time 

There will be a lot of interest 
taken in cooking fresh fish 

Domestic science teachers will 

bring out ideas in fine fish dishes 
and thousands of families will 
for the first time know the 
delights of new flavors 
gotten from the daily supply 
of fresh fish 



We will welcome recipes sent in 

by our readers 
When approved the;^ will be published 

in these advertisements 

with or without the author's name 

as preferred 
Simple plain recipes are best 

— such as any housekeeper 

in California can follow 

— rather than the more complicated 

recipes used by chefs in big hotels 

or our famous restaurants 



Order Fish Today 
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Retail Fish Dealers Who Have Become Members of the 



J. M. BROCATO 

2016 Fillmore 8t.— West 1019 

2^-26 FiUmore St.— West 978 
S. CATANIA 

JeffersoQ and Taylor Ste.— Prospect 2208 
SPARTACO CARAVACCI 

1312 Fillmore St. 
LEON ARCHAMBAULT 

1440 Fillmore St. 
S. DIBELLA 

2196 Fillmore St.— West 145 
F. DIGREGORIO 

2180 Union St. 
EMPORIUM FISH DEPARTMENT 

Market, near Fourth— Douglas 1 
TOM FAVALORO 

4420 California St. 
GILT EDGE MARKET 
Quartararo & Farrari. Props. 

3274 Sacramento St.— West 2724 
W. H. LAMB 

1730 Fillmore St.— West 5496 
J. E. LAMB 

1076 McAllister St.— Park 938 



F. MANNING 
863 C'Ole St. 

PENINSULA MEAT MARKET 

Kan Mateo— San Mateo 921 
PRIDE OF THE VALLEY MARKET 
O. Nystrom, Prop. 

502 Hayes St.— Park 1189 
RAVANO BROS. (Lincoln Fish Market) 

877 Market St.— Sutter 2878 
RL\LTO FISH MARKET 

3375 Sacramento St.— West 9240 
RICHMOND CENTRAL MARKET 
A. Asaro, Prop. 

f2U8 Geary St.— Padflc 6584 
W. F. ROBERTS 

2849 California St.— West 891 
SOLARY A CO. 

1442 Polk St.— Franklin 2558 
L. SOPRANO 

251 Clement St. 
SPRECKELS MARKET FISH CO. 
8. Canpagno and A. Asaro, Props. 

751 Market St.— Kearny 2514 

G. TOFANELLI ft SON, Home Market 

Polk and Sutter Sts.- Franklin 670 



Wholesale Fish Dealers 
San Francisco 

BORZONE FISH COMPANY 

504 Merchant St.— Sutter 1913 
INTERNATIONAL FISH COMPANY 

517 Merchant St.— Kearny 4724 
MERCHANT FISH COMPANY 

.')26 Merchant St.— Sutter 1069 
A. PALADINI 

540 Clay St.— Kearny 944 
WESTERN CALIFORNIA FISH OOMPAN'Y 

556 Clay St.— Kearny 4360 

Oakland 

INDEPENDENT FISH COMPANY 
526 WashinRton St.— Lakeside 1208 

OAKLANIXRICHMOND PISH COMPANY 
of Oakland— Lakeside 1846 



Person ncl of Committee: 
A. TRAPINI. representing wholesalers 
J. M. BROCATO* representing retailers 
LEON E. PRE8C0TT, representing flsber- 

men 
N. B. SCOFIELD, representing State Fish 

und Game Commission 
HARRIS WEINSTOCK, State Market 

Director 



W. F. BAILEY, secretary of the Exchange, 
605 Underwood Building. Tdepbonc 
Sutter 6577 



NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FISH EXCHANGE 



Conducted in Connection with the State 
Commission Market of California 



SAN FRANCISCO 
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For this trifling advertising cost, great quantities of good fish can be 
saved from being dumped into the bay and can be sold at retail prices 
within the reach of the humblest. Numerous retail fish dealers made 
the statement that, as the result of the first month's operations under 
this plan, they had the largest fish sales in the history of their business. 
Great quantities of the lesser known varieties of fish, for which hitherto 
there had been little or no market, found ready sales at popular prices, 
to the advantage of the public and of the fish trade in general. 

This educational and publicity campaign received the hearty and 
enthusiastic support of a majority of the dealers engaged in the fish 
industry. They felt that the chief evils of the fish business were in a 
way to be eliminated, with benefit to everybody from fisherman to 
consumer, and were eager to go ahead. 

But Mr. A. Paladini, one of the larger wholesale dealers who signed 
the agreement (as we believed, in good faith and for a fixed period of 
time), as it were, threw a monkey wrench into the machinery of proper 
fish distribution. In common with the rest of the trade he was a 
beneficiary of the plan, but he finally refused to pay his quota of the 
publicity expenses already incurred or to meet that part of his signed 
obligation for the rest of the period specified by him. He has from 
the beginning acted apparently in bad faith toward the Fish Exchange, 
and this final act on his part made a continuation of the plan impos- 
sible. The law gives the State Market Director no compulsory powers. 
In the absence of voluntary action on the part of the fish distributors, 
in cooperation with the state, the only relief for the public must come 
through legislative channels. 

The experiences of these few weeks proved that by a campaign of 
education and publicity it is entirely possible to furnish consumers 
with certain varieties of w^holesome fish at retail prices as low as 5 or 6 
cents a pound, fish that otherwise would be thrown away. 

Millions of pounds have in the past been dumped. The fish dealers 
say that this was because there were no buyers; others claim it was 
due to the action of a **Fish Trusf desirous of maintaining high 
prices. Be this as it may, the fact remains that there was an enormous 
waste of fish that should have been utilized. I had hoped that by 
voluntary action on the part of all in the fish trade, this waste would 
be prevented, in the interest of fisherman, distributor and consumer. 
But, under the voluntary plan, one man can come along (as in the case 
of Mr. Paladini) and make the undertaking impossible, thus per- 
petuating the great waste of fish, to the injury of all. 
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Fish, unlike any other commodity, is the property of. all the people. 
The people, through their legislature, have therefore the right (and 
should have the power) to regulate and control, not only the catching 
but also the sale of fish. This I hope to bring about at the next session 
of the legislature by recommending the enactment of a law that will 
authorize the State Commission Market to issue licenses to fish distrib- 
utors who are in good standing. In connection with the granting of 
such licenses, a fund shall be accumulated from such licenses, to be 
used for educational and publicity purposes to increase the eating of 
fish here on the coast, where it is below that of other coast cities, and 
also in the interior towns, where consumption of fish is almost negligible. 

As a protection to consumers against being charged excessive prices 
for fish, the State Commission ^Tarket would be authorized under the 
proposed act to fix maximum prices to be charged for fish, these prices 
to be determined by the State Commission Market, by and with the 
counsel and advice of duly selected representatives of those engaged 
in the fish trade. 

Under this plan, the state would be free from the risks and the 
investments involved in any plan whereby the state itself should engage 
in the catching and selling of fish, and yet the state would be in a 
position to minimize waste, to prevent a fish monopoly, and to protect 
consumers against excessive prices. 

With a view to providing a permanent and workable plan whereby 
the existing evils of the California fish industry may be reduced to 
a minimum, I have now prepared a tentative draft of the proposed 
bill to be introduced at the next session of the legislature (see Appen- 
dix C). This, it is believed, will greatly increase the consumption of 
fish at reduced prices, while at the same time insuring fair profit to 
all engaged in the industry. 

It may be of interest in this connection to quote the following letter 
expressing the sentiment of one of the wholesale fish dealers of San 
Francisco relative to the activities of the State Market Director: 

Phone Kearny 43G0 P. O. Box 2418 

WESTERN CALIFORNIA FISH COMPANY. 
556-566 Clay Street. 

San Francisco, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. F. B. Co^•^'OIXY, 

Secretary California Rrtail (Jroccrs 
and Merchants Association. 
Deab Sib: 

My attention has been called to an article published in the Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 4th, headed "Grocers' Secretary Answers Weinstock," in which you criticiie the 
State Market Director for certain things, and among other things you say: **8o far 
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jou have not sacceedod in a single instance, but have several failures recorded against 
yoo. Your f^sh Exchange fiasco was one of them." I should like to know upon what 
groonds you call the Market Director's work in connection with the Fish Exchange a 
"fiasco"? As one of the wholesale fish dealers who took an active part in the conduct 
of the Fish Exchange established by the Market Director in San Francisco, I want to 
say to you that, as the result of my experience and from the records, I feel that the 
effort was in the nature of a pronounced success. The objective on the part of the 
State Market Director, in establishing the Fish Exchange, was to put into consump- 
tioo fish that otherwise would go to waste for the want of buyers. It was a well- 
known fact that, prior to the creation of the State Fish Exchange, great quantities of 
desirable and palatable fish were wasted for the want of buyers, due to the fact that 
the great body of consumers had not been educated to eat these palatable varieties of 
fish, and due to the further fact that they had been educated to eat fish, as a rule, on 
Fridays only. 

The State Market Director's plan provided for the creation of a publicity fund, 
to be contributed to by the wholesale dealers, this fund to be used for educational 
purposes. The records show that every wholesale dealer in San Francisco and 
vicinity entered into a contract with the State Market Director for their pro rata 
contribution to such fund ; that a publicity campaign was entered into through the 
medium of the daily press, and immediately the response was such that, during the 
weeks in which the campaign was conducted, to the best of my knowledge and belief 
not one pound of fish was thrown away for the lack of buyers. On the contrary, 
never before in the history of San Francisco was there such a great demand for fish 
for a given period, as during the time when this publicity was going on ; and the fish 
sold at lower prices to the consumer. Quantities of fish that during that period 
would have gone to waste were retaile<l as low as 5 cents a pound, with profit to all 
concerned, despite the fact that this advertising campaign was being conducted in 
midsummer, when the fish business is at its lowest ebb. 

As a wholesale fish dealer, therefore, I want to thus publicly give my testimonial 
to the fact that the effort on the part of the State Market Director in establishing 
the Fish Exchange, was a pronounced success; and I greatly regret that the refusal 
on the part of one of the leading wholesalers in San Francisco to continue to comply 
with his agreement to contribute to the publicity fund made it necessary to suspend 
the system. 

No sooner was the plan suspended, when the wholesalers were obliged again to 
destroy quantities of fish for the want of buyers, although these fish, I know, could 
have been disposed of at i>opular prices, with satisfaction to all concerned, had the 
publicity campaign been continued. 

A further advantage to consumers under the plan of the Fish Exchanp^e was the 
fixing of maximum retail prices as a protection to consumers, thus preventing over- 



The plan of depending upon voluntary support for this movement having been 
discontinued, I am glad to learn that the State Market Director, as a result of the 
success of the work of the Fish Exchange, is determined to present to the coming 
session of the legislature a bill providing for a system of licensing fish dealers, such 
license fees to be used for educational purposes, in order to create a broader demand 
for fish at popular prices, thus eliminating waste, in the interest of the fisherman, 
the dealer, and the consumer; and such proposed legislation meets with my hearty 
support and approval. 

It may interest you to know that, at a previous time, three of the San Francisco 
wholesale fish dealers had endeavored to conduct a publicity campaign ; but, owing 
to the fact that the funds at their command were at best limited, and owing to the 
further fact that whatever benefits might follow were shared by those who did not 
contribute to the advertising fund, the scheme had to be abandoned. But, under the 
Fish Exchange method established by the State Market Director, and under the 
proposed legislation, the undertaking will be supported on a much broader scale, and 
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will have behind it the endorsement of the state, through its Commission Market, 
thus making its publicity work much more effective and much more likely to produce 
the desired results. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) A. Tbafani, 

General Manager, Western California Fish Company. 



CALIFORNIA HOP GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The hop industry of California, producing in the neighborhood of 
twenty million pounds a year, is of very great importance, especially 
in the northern part of the state. In recent times it has been menaced 
by the increasing difficulty of marketing the crop, owing to the decline 
of the brewing industry in many states and to the possibility that 
California itself might at any time become a '*dry" state. On account 
of the marketing difficulties and the large investment necessary to 
grow hops successfully, many of the producers have been urgently in 
need of some better method of financing their operations. With this 
in view, the California Hop Growers' Association was incorporated on 
June 3, 1915, with Mr. George Hewlett of San Francisco as president, 
and Mr. F. P. Doyle of Santa Rosa as secretary-treasurer. 

The officers of the association and other leading hop growers have 
been in frequent conference with the State Market Director during the 
year, and he has made repeated efforts to assist them in arriving at a 
satisfactory solution of their problems. Without entering into details, 
the following correspondence will serve to indicate the present status 
of the industry and of the efforts being made by my office to relieve 
the pressure of existing conditions: 

Sacramento Clearing House, 

Sacramento, CalifornM. 
GENTT.EMEN : 

At a meeting of hoi> gn.wers held in Sacramento, this day, I was appointed one 
of a committee to meet with the members of the Sacramento Clearing House to dis- 
cuss the question of financing the hop growers. Owing to the fact, however, tliat 
official duties arc calling me away to be absent from this part of the state for two 
weeks or more, 1 am writing this to present my views on the situation before your 
body. 

The hop growers have at various times called my attention to the fact that the 
California hop industry is in a most unsatisfactory condition from the marketing 
point of view and they have invited my counsel and advice as to what is to be done 
in order to remedy the existing marketing evils. I have pointed out to them that 
individually they are helpl«»ss to better marketing conditions but that collectively 
they ought to be able to bring about greatly improved marketing conditions. That 
this thought is not an idle thought has been demonstrated by the achievements of the 
citrus growers, the raisin growers, the almond growers, the walnut growers and, still 
more recently, the peach glowers. Kvery one of the&e industries was at one time in 
a bad way from the marketing point of view, some of thero being brought close to the 
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edge of bankraptcy, and yet through organized effort every one of these activities has 
been placed on a solid footing and adversity has been converted into a high degree of 
prosperity. 

Sacramento City is the center of a large hop growing district ; if this industry 
keeps on declining it must do so to the injury of Sacramento. If it can again be put 
npon a profitable basis, Sacramento can not escape getting its full share of such 
added prosperity. 

The plan in mind and which seemed to meet with the hearty support and coopera- 
tiou of the many prominent hop growers who attended today*s meeting, is to organize 
a Hop Growers Association having for its objective the signing up for a term of 
years somewhere between sixty and seventy per cent of the hop acreage of Cali- 
fornia, the members binding themselves to turn their crops over to be marketed by 
the association. 

Yon can readily understand that hop growers can not do this unless the associa- 
tion is in a position to finance them and to make them advances on crop mortgages 
in order that the members may be able to plant, cultivate and harvest their crops. 

If the bankers of Sacramento can see their way clear to make a tender to the 
Hop Growers Association similar to that they recently made to the Rice Growers 
Association, it would be a very great factor in aiding 4,0 secure the largest possible 
membership among the growers and thus tend to revive what is today a languishing 
industry. 

It would seem to me that crop mortgages of individual members endorsed by the 
association ought to be satisfactory banking collateral for reasonable advances. 

The bankers of Sacramento have established for themselves a reputation of being 
progressive and public spirited men, ready and anxious to do anything and every- 
thing within their power consistent with banking prudence to aid the industries of 
the state, and more especially those tributary to Sacramento. I therefore bespeak 
for the hop growers committee appointed this day to confer with you your most 
' generous and favorable consideration and I feel assured that the committee may 
ooant upon you, if need be, to stretch a point to place them in a position where they 
can report back to the adjourned meeting that the hop growers will be placed by you 
in a position to announce to prospective members that their financial requirements 
within reasonable bounds will now through the association be provided for. 

Very truly yours, 

Harris Weinstock, 

State Market Director. 

At the present writing (December 1), it is not possible to state 
definitely what action will be taken by the Sacramento bankers, but 
the following letter from Mr. A. A. Merkley, one of the promoters 
of the Hop Growers' Association, shows the hopeful outlook of the 
association's management: 

I was requested to drop you a Hue regarding? the hop growers* headway with the 
bankers here. Our committee met with the Clearing House last Friday and pre- 
sented our case. We also read your letter, for which I want to thank you, and 
which was very essential and to the point. We presented our proposition In writing, 
and after discussing the matter pro and con, a committee was appointed l)y the 
Clearing House, consisting of C. F. Dillman, Fred W. Kiesel, and .James Henderson 
to devise or suggest some plan under which wc could organize and expect financial 
aid from the local bankers. 

In conversation with Mr. Kiesel today, he tells me he will not ho. able to give us 
any time until some time next week, owing to the fact that he has been absent from 
town for several days, and is stacked up with business. However, he says he will 
use his utmost energy to the bringing about of a meeting as early as pos^ible^ and 
give ns something to go on. There is nothing further lo tepoit aWtv^ \.\\^^^ \vci^i^, \sviX. 
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as soon as there is. I certainly will keep in touch with you. I feel that your assist- 
ance is going to give our organization a marvelous amount of prestige in threshing 
out the details, and lining up the growers to join us. 

Thanking you for the interest you have taken in the matter, and for the courtesies 
shown, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 

A. A. Mebklet. 



STATE BUREAU OF DISTRIBUTION FOR CITRUS FRUITS. 

One of the most important movements of the year, in my judgment, 
has been the inauguration of a campaign of education which it is 
expected will lead eventually to a revolution of the present methods 
of handling citrus fruits, a change from chaotic to scientific distribution. 
1 have the utmost coafidence that this will be brought about in the not 
distant future, and tliat it will result in largely increased returns to 
California growers, especially in years when normally they might 
expect many **red ink*' returns. As State Market Director, I have 
strongly advocated the establishment of a State Bureau of Distribution 
to bring this about. Since the essential details are a matter of perma- 
nent interest, I submit to you the following account of the progress of 
the movement, couched in the form of a letter to the growers : 

To the Citrus Growers of California: 

The following statement of facts is sent to you as a citrus grower, in order that 
you may understand why the plan for a State Bureau of Distribution for Citmi 
Fruits (which was approved at your last growers' convention) can not be carried 
into effect. I bespeak for this statement your very serious consideration. 

Shortly after my appointment as State Market Director, prominent citrus growers 
called my attention to the fact that there was something wrong with the present 
methods of marketing citrus fniits. Thoy said that the industry, as a whole, had 
not for some years been profitable. 

After investigation, I reached the conclusion that their grievances were well 
founded and that the main fault was in the routing and diverting of shipments. 
While the two-thirds of the crop handled by the California Fruit Growers* E2xchange 
was being routed as intelligently as the limited information at hand made it possible, 
the lack of dependablo information as to the routing and diverting of the remaining 
on(>-third of the crop \v(\ at tiinos to ^luts and famines in Kastern markets, lowering 
prices over the entire country and causing losses to all the producers. 

The remedy, as I saw it, was the creation of a State Bureau of Distribution. 
modeled after that succossfully (M^ndiicti'd l)y the IVderal Office of Markets in the 
Imporial Valley, which rescut'd the cantaloui>i» industry from imi)ending disaster. 

Briefly, the plan was this: The Kxchan^p, \hv ^^utual Orange Distributors, and 
all of the commercial shipi)ers would be invited to cooperate in the selection of an 
advisory council of live members, representation tliereon to be based upon the ton- 
nage shippe<l by each of the various factors; this council of five would then select 
as head of the ])roposed bureau tiie best available man in the entire country and he 
would be appointed by the State Market Director and apjjroved by the Governor. 

This bureau, by agreement among the adherents, would be daily supplied with the 
fullest information in regard to the movement of every car of citrus fruits and It 
would avert glutting the markets through its ability to advise shippen when and 
where to divert their cars to their own advantage. It would not have art>itrary con- 
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trol oyer the shipments bat would act merely in an advisory capacity, carefully 
respecting preferences for certain markets. 

This plan was submitted by me to the annual convention of fruit growers in San 
Bernardino in February and met with their hearty endorsement. A special com- 
mittee apointed by the State Horticultural Commissioner to examine into the details 
met in Los Angeles a few days later and gave their unanimous approval to the pro-' 
posed bureau. Among other expressions of opinion, the following are noteworthy : 

Mir. Swan (Director, California Fruit Growers* Exchange) : 

**I 'confess I came here rather prejudiced against the proposition, but the results 
of the discussion have somewhat changed my ideas, with the result that I am inclined 
to recommend its adoption to some extent — or to the full extent — provided the bureau 
can be established on a strictly nonpartisan basis, to cooperate fully with all shippers ; 
and provided that at least 98 per cent of the shippers shall join in the movement, 
hoping that the results may breed the confidence in the minds of the growers which 
will result in stabilizing shipments." 

Mr, Sprott (Director, California Fruit Growers' Exchange) : 

**The former speakers have more or less expressed my views and I do not think it 
la necessary to repeat each of them in detail. I am in favor of anything, and I am 
■ore every Exchange director is in favor of anything, that will improve conditions. I 
fully appreciate Colonel Weinstock's sincerity and anxiety to help this industry and 
other industries in the state. I would only qualify my approval of the plan by saying 
that I think this matter of standardization of very great importance and should be 
coupled with the plan of organization which we have got to go into if we do the 
thing at all. We have got to have some plan of organization and we should not stop 
at one thing." 

Mr. Teague (Director, California Fruit Growers' Exchange) : 

"I recognize that nearly all of the difficulties in marketing the citrus crop of Cali- 
fornia are due to improper distribution of the fruit, primarily to improper and 
unregulated daily shipments, and I would be very strongly in favor of the plan, 
speaking as an individual. I am not qualified to speak for the Exchange because I 
am not representing them here, and this question has not been brought before the 
Exchange, but as an individual I would be in favor of any legal plan that will accom- 
plish a better distribution of this fruit, whether it be through cooperation with the 
state or otherwise." 

On June 21st Mr. G. Harold Powell, general manager of the California Fruit 
Growers* Exchange, notified me that his board of directors had unanimously resolved 
not to become an adherent of the proposed State Bureau of Distribution, adding: 

'*This conclusion was reached after a reinvestijration extending over several 
months of the present distribution of the citrus fruit crop in all markets of the 
country. There has been no time when the California citrus fruit crop, as a 
whole, has been as well and as equably distributed to all markets of the United 
States and Canada as at the present time ; au<l groat progress is being con- 
tinually made in strengthening the distributing system." 

Meanwhile, I had laid the proposed plan before the shippers operating outside of 
the Elxchange. As a result, the Mutual Orange Distributors (with fcrt.v-livo lof^al 
cooperative associations of growers) and practically every commercial citrus shipper 
in the state had signed up for the proposed Kurrau — conditional, of courso, upon the 
adherence of the Exchange being secured. In other words, every important factor in 
the entire citrus industry had agreed to cooporato. except the one organization which 
stands before the public as the foremost exponent of cooperation. 

Now that the plan is halted indefinitely by the faihiro of the directors of the 
Exchange to cooperate, it may be well to sum up the leading arguments that have 
been advanced against the proposed Bureau, and to show how uusound they are: 
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(1) The Quostioii has l>eon nskocl : "Why should the KxchnnK:e hand over iU fiu«» 
piece of mechanism to the mercy of an Utopian Progressivism that would like to try 
an experiment and to play uix)n the public gratitude?'* 

To begin with, the plan of the State Bureau of Distribution is not an untried plan. 
The method to be pursued has already .been followed during two successful seasons 
in the Imperial Valley in the distribution of approximately 100 per cent of the canta- 
loupes produced in that territory, with very great success and satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. So it is not an experiment but is a practical idea that has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

(2) It has been suggested that it is too much to ask of the Kxchange that it place 
at the disposal of a state bureau its expensive daily market news service in return for 
the smaller amount of information contributed by the other adherents. 

The answer is that this exchange of information would work both ways and the 
help to both sides would far outweigh the hurt. The Exchange doubtless tries to 
keep tab on the car movements of outside shippers as well as it can, but, not being a 
mind reader, it can not know what its comi»etitors will do at the fifty-ninth minute 
of the eleventh hour. The results of such effort at best must be in the nature of 
guesswork. 

Now, if you and I wcro groping around in the dark, trying to find the door, we 
doubtless would earnestly strive to avoid bumping into each other. By chance we 
might escape the bumps, but how much wiser to save effort and energ>' by turning on 
the light, so that with the least friction and effort and with the use of our fullest 
intelligence, the door could be speedily reached by both. 

(H) The need for such a Bureau has been questioned on the ground that the 
California citrus crop, as a whole, is already being equably distributed to all markets 
of the United States and Canada. 

If this were the case, such a bureau would never have been thought of. That it 
is not the case is shown by the following extract from a letter received from the 
American Fruit Distributors only a few days after Manager Powell had made the 
statement that the citrus crop was never so equably distributed over the country as 
now : 

••77ir Pacific Daily Fruit W'orUl^ which is an authentic and reliable report of 
the receipts in the various large eastern markets of California citrus fruits, 
shows that, for example, for the six selling days from June 16 to June 23, 1916» 
inclusive, there were received in the New York market an average of eighteen 
carloads of Valencia orangos i)cr day; that the average price realised for that 
period was $3.80 per box. The average receipts of Valencia oranges in the New 
York market, including the 2Gth, 27th, and 28th, had increased to twenty-nine 
cars a day, thus overloading the market for those three days at the rate of aboat 
eleven carloads a day, causing the pri<*o to slump from an average of ^.80 per 
box to an average of $3.43 per box. 

"This slump in i>rice had a restraining influence on the immediate receipts in 
New York thereafter, and for the succeeding six selling days (from the 29th of 
.luno to the 7tli of July, inclrsivo) nMlu<*<Ml tht' djiily average receipts once more 
to eighteen cars per day. But despite the fact that the receipts had been 
reduced to a normal qiuintity by virtue of the serious break in the market, caused 
by overloading it for threo days, the price not only did not recover, but dropped 
still further, to an average of $,'^:i8 per liox. This meant a loss, as compared 
with the prices realized up to the '23d. of about 11 per cent for the New York 
sales alone, to say nothing of tho slump in prices caused substantially all OTer 
the United States by virtue of the drop in the New York price, due to the fact 
that New York is the i)ace-Hftter for prices all over the country." 

The foregoing undisputed facts and figures show conclusively that, notwithstandiof 
Mr. Powell's statement to the contrary, eastern shipments are not as equably dis- 
tributed as they should be and that the grower is paying the penalty. 
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(4) The cluim hns also Um^u made that those who ship through the Exchange do 
not need the proposed state bureau, because they already have control of at least 
two-thirds of the shipments and do not need to bother themselves about the cars of 
the outside shippers. 

It must be self-evident that if 100 per cent of the eastern shipments were sent out 
indiscriminately by as many distributors, feasts and famines in Eastern market must 
follow, because the work would be done blindly. The fact that two-thirds of the ship- 
ments are controlled and the distribution regulated by the Exchange, minimizes blind 
shipping but does not prevent it. The fact still remains that, however wisely and 
scientifically the management of the two- thirds may distribute its shipments, the 
remaining one-third (or even part of such third) can kick said management's well- 
laid plans to death by unknowingly overloading certain markets to the injury of the 
whole 100 per cent. 

If it is a good plan to have two-thirds of the shipments controlled and intelligently 
routed and diverted, as is now being done by the Exchange, how much wiser to have 
the whole 100 per cent treated in like manner, for the common good of all concerned. 

At any rate, if a State Bureau of Distribution should be established, none of the 
shippers would be tied up by an ironclad agreement. All that I have asked is that 
the plan be given a fair trial. The worst that could possibly happen would be that 
the Bureau would go to pieces, leaving every shipper in exactly the position in which 
he now finds himself. 

In Yiew of all of the foregoing, must it not l>e plain to you that, in the event of 
future glutting of eastern citrus markets, due to unregulated distribution, with its 
consequent losses to the growers, the responsibility for such conditions will lie wholly 
and solely with the directors of the Exchange? 

For the first time in the history of the citrus industry, so far as I happen to 
know, it has been possible to get substantially 100 per cent of the independents to 
express their willingness to cooperate with the Exchange for the purpose of elim- 
inating marketing evils by a cooperative system of routing and diverting. We may 
never again be able to bring about that possibility; and if not, again the respon- 
sibility will rest with the Exchange for having been unwilling at this favorable time 
to make the most of such an opportunity. 

Conditions this season are exceptionally favorable, due to a high degree of Eastern 
prosperity and a short crop. If this should prove to be a permanent condition, there 
would be less need of any bureau of distribution; but we all know that there have 
been serious gluts in the past and that nobody can guarantee against a repetition of 
the conditions prevailing from January 1 to April 1, 1915, when serious gluts nearly 
mined the growers. When the demand is greater than the supply, it is no problem 
to dispose of a crop ; but when the supply is greater than the demand, it requires the 
highest wisdom and the most perfected distributing organization to minimize the loss 
to the grower likely to follow overloaded markets. This, then, is the time for pre- 
IMtredness, so that when a return of unfavorable conditions comes, losses to growers 
can be minimized through the service to be rendered by the proposed State Bureau 
of Distribution. 

After all, it is not for the State Market Director nor for the directors of the Fruit 
Exchange to say whether the citrus crop shall or shall not be intelligently routed and 
dlTcrted through a state bureau. The final word must rest with growers themselves. 
If you and your fellow growers are content with the existing system, which because 
of blind shipping not infrequently leads to your getting only a part of the full value 
to which you are entitled, the State Market Director must rest content. 

I am sure, however, that you are not willing to be the victim of needless \vaste, 
due to unintelligent routing and diverting, when a safe and sane remedy is within 
easj reach. That remedy is a state bureau which, by common consent of all dis- 
tributors, can gather and disseminate the fullest shipping information — not of one- 
third of the crop or of two-thirds of the crop, but (as is imperative) of virtually 
lOD per cent of the crop. 
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The whole question now rests squarely upon the shoulders of the rani and file 
of the citrus growers. If you so desire, you and your fellow growers can easily take 
steps to mako clear to the Exchange officials that you want at least to give a fair trial 
to a system of routing and diverting eastern shipments in such a way as to minimiie 
waste and secure for you the full value of your crop. 

Very truly yours, 

Habbis Wdnstook, 

State Biarket Director. 

The responses which I have had from the growers and the shippers, 
both in letter and in person, have been so numerous and so encouraging 
that I feel renewed confidence in advocating this improved method of 
routing and diverting citrus fruits, as well as renewed confidence that 
when it shall once have been given a fair trial it will become the 
permanent and popular method of distribution. 



STATE BUREAU OF DISTRIBUTION FOR DECIDUOUS FRUITS. 

The method advocated for more scientifically handling the citrus 
shipments of the state was even more hopefully advocated for deciduous 
fruits, in view of the fact that the method had, in a limited way, long 
been in successful operation by the California Fruit Distributors, au 
organization composed of about fifteen commercial shippers operating 
as a unit, with one man in charge of all their shipments. The chief 
differences between the method of the Distributors and that of the 
proposed Bureau are that the State Bureau would include practically 
100 per cent of the shipments (an essential feature), whereas the 
California Fruit Distributors represented only about 60 per cent ; and, 
secondly, that it would act in an advisory capacity and would not 
actually control the shipments. The full story of the effort to bring 
about the establishment of this much-needed bureau is told in the 
following statement addressed to the growers : 

To the Fruit Orotcers of California: 

SoDiething like twenty-eight years ago, at a time when the prices received for 
California deciduous fruits were so low and uncertain that the growezB were no 
longer sure of making a decent living, I went East on my own initiatiTe to Me 
what the trouble was. I was then myself a grower and shipper of freefa fmiti, but 
1 was also a merchant with some experience in the fundamental principles of bujring 
and sellin;:. 

As the result of what I saw in the fruit markets of the East, I immediately 
advocated that California deciduous fruits should be sold at public aactioa in all 
of the largo markets. The idea was so revolutionary that many men of experience 
and of sincerity declared it to be impracticable; others hooted at the idea; still 
others (who mistakenly thought that their personal pocketbooks would be affected) 
opposed the plan in every way thoy could think of. But the plan went through, 
just the same. 

It was not a perfect plan, but it was a great improvement over the chaotic metiiod 
* selling on consignment at private sale — the plan then in operatluu bsuauw ttoder 
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the consignment plan the grower had to take whatever the commission merchant sent 
him and had no way of checking up the prices at which his fruit was alleged to 
have been sold ; besides, under this plan the distribution was limited. Under the 
auction plan the growers got every penny that their fruit was worth on the day 
of sale ; their money was on the way within twenty-four hours ; and the distribution 
of California fresh fruits in the East was increased from about 1,000 carloads a 
year (which then glutted the markets) to 17,000 carloads shipped East every year in 
more recent times. And these benefits to the grower have come in the face of the 
fact that enormous areas in the Western states have been planted to fruit which 
now comes into competition with California fruits in the markets of the East The 
best test of the practicability of the auction plan then introduced is the fact that 
no one has been able to suggest a better plan during these twenty-eight years. Most 
of the California deciduous fruit that is now sold in the East is marketed in this way. 

During these twenty-eight years I have been learning a good many more things 
about the science of buying and selling California fniits, and I have had the 
immense advantage of being able to approach the subject from the standpoint of 
the common good instead of from that of self-interest. Therefore, shortly after 
I was asked to serve as the first State Market Director of California, I suggested 
an improved marketing plan which, it seemed to me. would, in times of abnormal 
crops, tend to minimize "red ink" returns. Briefly, the plan was this : 

Let the California Fruit Distributors, of Sacramento (representing about two- 
thirds of the deciduous shipments), and the California Fniit Exchange, of Sacra- 
mento (representing about one-sixth of the deciduous shipments), and all of the 
independent shippers meet together and elect a council of five, to be known as a 
State Bureau of Distribution for Deciduous Fruits, representation to be on the 
baais of tonnage shipped by each of the factors. Then let these five select the 
most capable man they can find and make him the executive head of the Bureau, 
this selection to be appointed by the State Market Director and approved by the 
GoTemor; then all. of his activities will be subject to the super\-ision of the State 
Commission Market. 

The idea was that this Bureau would l>e u clenriuj? house of shippinj? information 
and its executive head would know each day the whereabouts of every car of 
California deciduous fruits, its original destination, and every diversion that might 
be made by the shippers. With this information regarding all the shipments at 
hand, he would be able to advise each shipper in such a way that he would not 
blindly overload any market or leave any other market unprovided for. Each 
market would receive up to its maximum capacity and not a car more. 

This bureau would not have arbitrary control over any shipment, nor would 
it interfere with anybody's preference for certain markets. It would act merely 
as a clearing house of information and would not disturb existing methods and 
organisations any more than a bank clearing house interferes with the deposits 
or loans of individual banks. 

This proposition of a State Bureau of Distribution was personally laid before 
each of the deciduous shipping factors and the cooperation of all was invited, in 
order that gluts and famines affecting the entire industry might be minimized. 
The board of directors of the California Fruit Distributors, of Sacramento, officially 
agreed to the plan and almost every independent shipper of deciduous fruits si^ed 
np for it. The only outstanding factor anywhere in the state was the California 
Fmit Exchange, of Sacramento, which has always been the loudest to preach 
cooperation and which was expected to be the first to come in. Finally its manager, 
Mr. J. F. Nagle, announced that his directors had deferred the matter to his 
judgment and that he was not prepared to become an adherent — assuming full 
personal responsibility for such action. This decision effectively prevented the 
proposed Bureau from being put into operation, since the adhoronce of nt l^^ast 08 
per cent of the tonnage was one of the conditions laid down — just as the decision 
of the directors of the California Fruit Growers* Exchange, of Ix>8 Angeles, pre- 
vented the sam^ plan from being put into operation in connection with citrus fruits. 
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Mr. Nagle has personally explained that he considers such a bureau unnecessary ; 
that the growers belonging to the exchange are satisfied with present conditions; 
and that he is already in possession of sufficient information to enable him to 
satisfactorily market his shipments. The fact that prices are satisfactory is 
probably true of the present year, for the independent shippers also are now 
jubilant over the returns which they are receiving from the East, but none of us 
know how quickly the tide will turn and Eastern markets again become glutted 
as the result of blind shipping. 

That Mr. Nagle has overestimated his ability to secure and act upon the fullest 
shipping information regarding the movements of his competitors, and has occa- 
sioned losses to Exchange members as well as to other shippers of deciduous fruits, 
is made indisputable by the contents of the following letter which was addressed 
to him by me : 

San E^ndsco, August 14, 1916. 
Mb, J. F. Nagle, 

California Fruit Exchange, 

Sacramento, California. 

^Iy Deab Mr. Nagle: Tour parting word at our last conference in your 
Sacramento office was to the effect that you felt that there was no need for the 
proposed State Bureau of Distribution for the routing and diverting of Eastern 
deciduous fruit shipments, to minimize gluts and famines, but that whenever I can 
show you tliat tlu^ro is need for such a Bureau, you stand ready to have the 
California Fruit Exchange, of which you are the manager, join the r^resentatiTcs 
of the remaining 85 per cent of the shipments and give the new method a fair 
trial. You further said that you were prepared to assume all responsibility for 
any unfortunate results that might follow because of your withholding your 
adherence at the present time. 

I now wish to give you just one illustration to show the imperative need of 
.*^uch a State Bureau of Distribution and to point out how it would minimize gluts 
in Eastern markets. I am prepared to show you, I hope to your entire satisfaction, 
that the absence of such a bureau is subjecting not only the members of your 
Exchange but the deciduous fruit growers and shippers of the entire state to a 
constant and serious loss, due to blind shipping, that in the course of almost any 
shipping season is likely to cost them hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Please refer to the records of the New York market for just one week and 
examine the sales of California Bartlett pears from Monday, July 24, to E^riday, 
July 28, IDK), inclusive. You will note the following figures, which are taken 
from the New York Fruit World (Reporter), a publication whose reputation for 
accuracy and reliability is established beyond question: 

Monday. July 24, r»2 cars, 27.100 boxes $2 04 average 

Tucsdnv, Jiilv 2r». *J7 cars. 14,045 boxes 2 21 average 

Wednesday, July '2i\, 2:j cars. ll,7«»r) boxes 2 48 average 

Tlinrsday, July 27, 28 cars, 14.r).'>0 boxes 2 48 average 

Friday. July 2S, 31 cars, KJ.lOo boxes 2 57 average 

You will note that on Monday, the 24th, there were dumped upon the New 
York market 52 carloads of California pears, equal to 27,100 boxes, which realized 
an averap:e of only $2.04 a box. This happened because you did not have complete 
and accurate knowledjie of the routing plans of your competitors, nor did they 
have complete and accurate knowledge of your routing plans. For the remaining 
four days of that week the pear sales for New York averaged about 27 car« a day, 
or 14,0<K) boxes, and the average price realized for those four days was $2.43 a bor. 

The overload on Monday's market meant that the growers realized 39 cents a 
box less on that day than they did on the average for the remaining days of that 
week, making in the aggregate a loss to California growers for that Monday's 
transactions alone of about $10,500, on the one item of Bartlett pears. 
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The Stewart Frait Company, the largest single seller of California Bartletts 
during this week, has been asked to comment on this point and this is its reply: 

"Had we known, however, on the Saturday before just how many Bartlett 
pears were to have been offered by everyone for the coming week (which 
would have been made possible by a state bureau of distribution), there is no 
question but what we could have made .a better average than we did for our 
25,000 boxes of Bartletts. Who among the shippers, knowing in advance that 
over 83,000 boxes of pears were available for the week, would have chosen to 
put on one-third of the entire offerings for the week, on Monday? Please note 
in this connection that the Exchange put on practically 55 per cent of its entire 
offerings of the week, on Monday alone. How much better it would have been 
for all concerned, and particularly for the Exchange, had the 83,000-box offering 
been equally divided for the week, with a daily offering of about 16,000 boxes. 
We firmly believe that with the information that a Bureau of Distribution could 
have given the shipper, it would have resulted in an increased market for every- 
one of at least 25 cents per box on these 83,000 boxes of pears ; or, in other 
words, $20,000 for California growers, in this one market alone, for the week, 
on the single item of Bartlett pears — not to say anything of the remainder of 
the offerings on that market, consisting of peaches, plums, grapes, etc." 

Sappose, Mr. Nagle, that you owned all the pears in the state and that you 
had appointed a distributor to route and divert them for you. Suppose he should 
dump 52 cars in New York on Monday, as against an average shipment for the 
remaining four days in the week of about 27 cars a day. In other words, suppose 
he had started the week with double the normal supply instead of spreading this 
excess supply over the entire week, and had not only greatly depressed the price 
for diat day but had helped to depress prices for the rest of the week, showing a 
lo« to yon on the first day's glutted supply of about $10,500, to say nothing of 
the unfavorable effect this oversupply had on prices for the rest of the week; is it 
not fair, in such a case, to assume that you would have had a prompt and very 
serious conversation with that distributor on the subject of incompetence and 
criminal stupidity? And yet this is exactly what happened as the result of the 
present system (or lack of system) in routing and diverting shipments — ^for all of 
which you, by letter and in conversation, express a willingness to hold yourself 
personally responsible. 

I am sure that if we should go over the season's records together, we should 
find a repetition of the foregoing results happening, in a greater or less degree, in 
other weeks^ — needlessly causing to the California fruit growers losses running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the shipping season, all because of blind 
shipping, and all of which could largely be prevented by a State Bureau of 
Distribution. 

In the daily press you have been quoted as saying, as you have previously said 
personally, that the members of your Exchange are very well satisticd with results 
and that they have no complaints to make. It is of course well known that, owing 
to abnormal Eastern prosperity and to short Eastern fruit crops this year, prices 
for California fruit have as a rule been the highest in the history of the industry. 
In a general way, therefore, it is easy to understand that your growers, in common 
with many who ship through other channels, are satisfied at this present moment. 
Do you think, however, that your growers, or any growers, would be satisfied if 
they were familiar with the facts contained in this letter and should they realize 
that you are personally responsible to the pear growers alone for a needless loss 
on just one day of about $10,500, because of your insistence in continuing the 
present lack of a system of sane, intelligent distribution? 

Can you any longer doubt that the present blind method of distribution could 
be greatly improved and a needless abnormal tax thereby lifted from the California 
grower? 

I have no doubt, Mr. Nagle, that it is your earnest desire to do anything and 
everything to secure, not only for the members of your Exchange but also for all 
the growers of California, the largest possible returns for their products. In fact, 
you have repeatedly assured me of this and with an earnestness that has led me to 
expfsa yvur eoRoi^nration. 
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In view of the facts contained in this letter, I express the hope that you will 
now see how great an injustice you are doin^ the members of yoor Exchange and 
the fruit growers of the state generally in making regulated distribution impossible 
by withholding adherence to the proposed State Bureau of Distribution, and that 
I may now confidently look forward to your cooperation in a movement which 
will unquestionably tend to lessen the recurrence of such unfortunate incidents 
as that which I have brought to your attention in this letter. 

Very truly yours, 

Habris Weinstook, 
State Market Director. 



To this letter Mr. Nagle did not reply, but a "follow-up" communication from 
Secretary Forbes brought the following response under date of August 19th : 

•*In reply to yours of the 18th. have to advise that I received a letter from 
Colonel Weinstock on August 15th, but I did not think it required a reply; and 
I must confess that I was not particularly interested in it as. after having 
perused it, I found it contained some incorrect statistics from one of our com* 
pptitors that .were of absolutely no use or value to this oflSce.*" 



»» 



Mr. Nagle was then asked by me to point out the inaccuracies to whidi he refers, 
but thus far he has failed to do so. The only inaccuracy of which I am aware was 
the use of the word "World" instead of "Reporter" in quoting the authority for 
the figures. 

Since then I have had the auction catalogues themselves checked up, covering 
the sales from Monday, July 24th, to Friday, July 28th, inclusive, and these 
catalogues verify the figures given by the Fruit Reporter. Excluding broken boxes, 
the sales of Bartlett i)ears by the Exchange during that week were as follows : 

Sale of Bartlett Pears by California Fruit Exchange. 



Total offerings for week. 

Sold on Monday, July 24th 

Sold on Tuesday, July 25th 

Sold on Wednesday, July 26th. 

Sold on Thursday, July 27th 

Sold on Friday, July 28th 



Average 



Boze^ 


100 


Aferase 

priee 

IMliMd 


6.964 





3,638 


52 


$2 04 


1.643 


23 


221 


753 


11 


248 


462 


7 


248 


468 


7 

1 
i 


257 




$2 43 




1 





I have also had the figures of the New York Fruit Reporter rechecked and 
challenge Mr. Nagle to show wherein they are incorrect. 

In the meanwhile, the figures as they stand show — to put it mildly — exceedingly 
poor judgment on the part of the management of the deciduous exchange, especially 
in view of its insistence that its members have no need of a more scientific method 
of routing and diverting their shipments. As stated, one day's glut of the New 
York market cost the California growers $10,500 on Bartlett pears alone. 

As State Market Director of California, I am naturally the repository of the 
complaints of growers who feel that they are not getting a fair return from their 
labor and their investment : and I know that there is a positive wi^ for a better 
method of marketing California fruits, so that next year and the next and the 
next the grower may be safeguarded against reckless shipping and its inevitable 
losses. I have pointed out that better method — and it has met with the signed 
approval of practically every important deciduous fruit shipper in California, except 
Mr. 'Nagle. Since the directors of the Exchange have left the ideciding power in 
ilia hands, he has been able temporarily to prevent the state 'f^Hlf (Sdrryinir ciitt Hi 
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plan, bat it will not take more than one or two more bad years, with their quota 
of "red 'ink," to educate the growers as to the difference between intelligent and 
blind ahippingi ' i * | K 

The plan of a State Bureau of Distribution is what you will come to sooner 
or later, and the sooner you come the less you will lose. I am just as thoroughly 
satisfied that it is the solution of most of the gluts and famines in Eastern markets 
as I was satisfied twenty-eight years ago that the introduction of the auction 
system would cause California fruit to be sold in New York City by the carload 
liter carload, instead of that market being supplied by express shipments from 
Chicago, as was then the case. And the Bureau will stand the test of time, just 
as the auction plan has done. 

Meanwhile, as State Market Director, I await your pleasure in the matter. If 
yon wish to wait until the bad year is upon you, whereas you might be getting 
ready the machinery to avert it, your pleasure is mine. 

Yoa, as an individual — and not your organization — are the one who always 
pays the price of unscientific marketing; when you get tired of paying it, perhaps 
we can all get together and do our shipping with open eyes and the fullest 
intelligence. 

Very truly yours, 

Habbis Whnstook, 
State Market Director. 

With this full and frank statement of the situation, I rest my ease, 
in the full confidence that the judgment of the future will vindicate the 
correctness of the views herein expressed. 



CATTLE AND HOGS. 

In the marketing of cattle and hogs, the small farmer is obliged to 
sell to the itinerant buyers who visit him at more or less irregular 
intervals, or to ship to the large centers on consignment. If he ships 
on consignment, he is placed at the disadvantage of being obliged to 
accept whatever is remitted to him, without knowing whether he is 
getting the value of his product, nor has he any means of checking the 
weights with which he is credited by the consignee. He is placed under 
the further disadvantage of being obliged to ship to the large centers 
in less than carload lots, thus being taxed with the maximum freight 
rates. 

On the other hand, if he sells to the itinerant buyer, he is placed at 
the disadvantage of dealing with an expert who is a shrewd bargainer, 
and who is thoroughly informed on the market conditions, thus giving 
him every advantage over the small farmer, who is not in a position 
to know the exact market conditions and who, as a rule, is no match 
in knowledge, experience or cleverness for the man to whom he is selling. 

The ideal marketing condition, in the interest of the small farmer 
who has live stock to sell, is to have local organizations, the members of 
which can deliver their few head of live stock at a central shipping point 
on a given day, in order to ship in carload lota, lYies^^ \^o \i^ \.x^XiS^^Tl<^^ 
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to stockyards located at convenient points for the assembling qI the 
buyers. The associations would be represented at such stockyards by 
selling agents, who, being expert cattlemen, would grade and segregate 
the live stock and invite bids from the various buyers, selling for spot 
cash to the highest bidders. The approximate cost of selling under such 
a plan would not exceed 1^ per cent commission, which would include 
compensation to the selling agent, and the feeding and housing in the 
stockyards. 

Under the foregoing system the small farmer, then, would get the 
benefit of carload rates on his few head of live stock, and would enjoy 
all the advantages of having his stock properly graded and sold by 
expert salesmen, thoroughly informed as to market conditions, and in 
a position to meet on an even footing the expert buyers for packers and 
others. He would secure all these advantages at the least possible cost, 
and his sales would be made practically for spot cash. 

It is my purpose to endeavor to have this plan carried out at the 
earliest day. To accomplish the desired end, it will be necessary to 
enlist private capital in the establishing of stockyards in suitable 
locations, in various parts of the state. It will also become necessary 
to organize the farmers into local live stock marketing associations, and 
then federate them into state live stock marketing associations. I am 
at present in correspondence with parties who are interested in the 
establishing of stockyards, and there is now^ a strong likelihood that in 
due course the first of such stockyards will be established at some 
convenient point in the Sacramento Valley. If the first effort in this 
direction can be made a success, I anticipate little diificulty in dupli- 
cating the plan in other parts of the state; and when this shall have 
been accomplished, I feel that the problem on the part of the small 
farmer in successfully marketing his live stock will have been largely 
solved. 



CALIFORNIA BEEKEEPERS. 

At varioas times during the present year, my oflSee has been con- 
sulted by prominent honey producers who requested that something be 
done to improve their marketing conditions. Having secured a list of 
representative beekeepers in all parts of the state, I thereupon made a 
widespread investigation, with the result that I did not feel warranted 
in making an attempt to organize them into one or more marketing 
associations until a later date. 

The most practical step to take seemed to be that of helping to bring 
cibout the establishment of honey standards, whereby the many varieties 
of honey produced in California might be graded in a manner satis- 
factory to the trade and, possibly, be inspected and labeled by the state. 
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The cooperation of the experts on the staff of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of California was therefore invited and it 
was promptly assured. My oflfice is at the present time engaged in 
collecting samples of honey from all parts of the state and these will 
be turned over to the university for analysis and grading. By co- 
operating with the honey dealers also, it is believed that the standardiza- 
tion of California honey can be brought about — and this achievement 
will be welcomed by producer, dealer, and consumer alike. 

The next step to be taken by my oflSce will logically be that of calling 
a conference of leading beekeepers from all over the state, for a dis- 
cussion of plans whereby better market methods can be secured through 
collective action. 



STATE AND MUNICIPAL FREE MARKETS. 

There are, of course, many who honestly believe that most of the 
market ills of the consumer, as well as of the producer, would be solved 
if the State Market Director were to establish free markets in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the state. They overlook the fact that no 
state intervention or assistance is necessary for establishing such 
markets wherever they may be desired. Any group of farmers who 
have produce to sell can voluntarily organize themselves and by co- 
operation with the municipal authorities proceed to establish free 
markets and sell direct to the consumer. Such markets were in exist- 
ence before the State Market Law was passed, and, without state aid 
or direction, are operating more or less successfully in the cities of 
San Diego, Santa Cruz, Fresno, Sacramento and other places. They 
will continue to be organized from time to time, quite independent of 
the activities of any State Market Director. 

While I personally welcome the establishment of every new free 
market, I do not regard them as the panacea for marketing ills, as they 
touch simply the barest fringe of the problem of distribution, and at 
best the sales therein represent only — and under the most favorable 
circumstances would represent only — an insignificant fraction of our 
gross home consumption of such farm products. 

I have recently been in correspondence with tlie market directors of 
about a dozen other states, and the reports which they make to me 
regarding the efficacy of free markets for bringing? together producer 
and consumer are not encouraging. They seem to be a benefit mainly 
to a very small class of producers who farm in a small way and have 
very little to sell, which otherwise would go to waste, and plenty of 
waste time in which to sell it, and who do not figure time as an clement 
in the cost of selling. The principal consumers who seem to be helped 
are the small class of housewives who are willing to go to the market 
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with their baskets, pay spot cash, and bring home what they need. 
The diflSeulty of inducing housewives to buy at public markets is well 
expressed by Colonel John P. Irish, a prominent Delta farmer, who 
wrote me on January 8, 1915, as follows : 

**When my onions are waiting on the levee for a price equal to 
/tj of a cent a pound, the consumer is phoning the store to send 
25 cents worth of onions, and he gets three pounds, or 8^ cents a 
pound. If I should ship down a carload and advertise for the 
consumer to come and take them away at 80 cents per sack of 105 
pounds, I would not sell two sacks. 

**It is the same with potatoes, for which the consumer pays 2^ 
cents a pound, but he would not buy of me by the sack at $1.25, or 
about 1 cent a pound. 

**This, too, is the reason why the so-called free market failed in 
San Francisco and most of our cities. The consumer wants most 
of his stuff *sent up,' and thinks that delivery to his kitchen door 
costs him nothing. ' ' 

The theoretical lowering of the price does not always work out in 
actual practice, for the average farmer who deals directly with the con- 
sumer seeks to get for his products all that he can, which, as a rule, 
is a price that would be approximately what the consumer would have to 
pay for it if the purchase were made through the regular channels. 
Many consumers wlio have tried free markets have pointed out that 
as a rule they have no protection when the product proves unfit, such as 
they have in buying from established dealers. 

As an illustration showing that some marketing ideas which sound 
well or look well on paper do not always work out in actual practice, 
I mention the following: About a year ago, I was informed by one 
strenuous advocate of the producer-to-consumer idea that he had found 
a short cut to reach the housewife direct with canned products from a 
cooperative cannery — a plan which would place California canned goods 
in the home at lower prices and yet at a better profit to the producer, 
the ** middleman *' being eliminated. The enthusiastic advocate 
explained that he was making arrangements with Eastern warehouse- 
men to take on carload consignments of canned products and to sell 
them in case lots direct to the consumer, on a 10 per cent commission 
basis. In this wise, the retailer's profit of about 25 per cent would be 
saved, and, by dividing this 25 per cent, the producer would get a 
higher price and the consumer would get a lower price. 

While East last January, I made it my business to follow up the 
plan. I found that the concern whose name had been given me was 
that of a furniture warehouse company, located several blocks from the 
business center of the community. I found the warehou3eman an 
unusually intelligent man, and in discussing the plan he was frank and 
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candid enough to say that he had no faitli in its merit. He pointed 
out that his warehouse, for example, was constructed for furniture, 
and that the excessive summer heat and excessive winter cold w^ould 
most unfavorably affect such a product as canned goods if stored in 
his building; furthermore, that the only consumers to w^hom the prop- 
osition would appeal wculd be those who were prepared to buy in case 
lets for spot cash and who were in a position to convey such case lots 
from the warehouse to their homes. Moreover, he estimated it would 
cost from CO per cent to 40 per cent of the final selling price for pub- 
licity alone, to educate the consumers to the fact that they could find 
California canned products in so unexpected a place as a furniture 
warehouse located several blocks from the business center, and that it 
would demand continued publicity at a prohibitory cost to keep people 
advised and reminded of that fact. Furthermore, that if the idea were 
carried out to its logical limit, it would mean that the cannery would 
have tens of thousands of dollars' worth of canned goods scattered 
throughout the ccuntry on consignment, steadily depreciating in value, 
and at a cost of distribution, including the cost of publicity, which 
would prove a far greater burden upon the producer and ultimately 
upon the consumer, than the present system. 

He thoroughly convinced me of the soundness of his criticism, as I am 
sure his logic would convince any sane and reasonable investigator. 

I do not know of any better brains that are employed in distribution 
than those to be found in the organizations of the citrus and raisin 
growers. I am informed that both these associations made an exhaus- 
tive survey some time ago, with a view of exploiting the idea of selling 
direct to the consumer. As the result of a most scientific investiga- 
tion on their part, the conclusion was reached that such a method would 
be far more costly and very much less efficient than to continue to 
distribute through the existing jobbing and retail machinery. 

For example, for the citrus jjrowers to «;et as wide a distribution as 
they now enjoy, they would practically have to establish as many retail 
and wholesale houses throughout the l(*ngtli and breadth of the land 
as now exist; this, in order that their i)roduct.s might reach (as they 
now do) every nook and corner, every village, town and hamlet through- 
out the continent. To create this machinery would involve an imormous 
capital with an enormous organization, with the further fa<»t staring 
them in the face that the entire overhead for rent, taxes, insurance, 
accounting, clerk hire, etc., would hav(^ to ])c borne l)y their one com- 
modity, in place of being distributinl (as now) over the very many 
commodities that a jobber and retailer handle, making the situation 
an impossible one. 
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What the citrus growers and the raisin growers have been enabled 
to do by organization as producers, is to minimize speculation in their 
products and to give them a voice in fixing and in stabilizing prices; 
and when they have done these things they have made great strides in 
the direction of bettering market conditions for both producer and 
consumer. 

Let me give another case in point. Last January while East, as the 
result of an investigation, I found that the average price for dried Cali- 
fornia peaches in New York at retail was about 17 cents per pound. 
The California grower at that time was getting about 2J cents per 
pound. It was said to cost him between 4 cents and 5 cents a pound 
to produce them. That meant that out of every dollar paid by the 
Eastern consumer for California dried peaches, the California peach- 
grower was getting about 14 cents, making a cost of 86 cents for dis- 
tribution, showing clearly a great waste in the cost of such distribution 
and making it further plain that there was ample room for reducing 
the price to the consumer and raising the price to the producer. Mean- 
while, the peach growers of California have organized, with the result 
that this year they are quoting a price between 5^ cents and 8 cents 
per pound, which to them is a remunerative price, whereas the price 
to the consumer has been lowered about 16 per cent as compared with 
a year ago. This change has been brought about to the advantage of 
both, by the growers collectively being a position to minimize specula- 
tion and to have a voice in stabilizing prices. 

There is yet another class of free-market enthusiasts which believes 
that the high cost of living could be solved if our miscellaneous farm 
products should be brought together in a state depot in each of our 
largest cities, and there be sold at public auction to all kinds of buyers, 
including wholesalers, retailers and householders. 

As the father of the system of selling California fruits at public 
auction in the markets of the East, brought about over twenty-five years 
ago by my advocacy, it can easily be understood that I am in 83mipathy 
with the auction idea. As a matter of fact, one of my first investiga- 
tions immediately after my appointment as State ]Market Director was 
with a view of determining the practicability of the auction plan for 
such markets at Las Angeles and San Francisco. 

At my urgent invitation, Mr. E. L. Goodsell, of the New York Fruit 
Auction Company (probably one of the greatest living authorities on 
the auction system), came to California the early part of this year, to 
make a survey of our home markets with a view of aiding me to deter- 
mine whether the auction plan would work at this end. The conclusion 
reached after such survey and investigations was that it would be extra- 
hazardous to undertake it at this time, in view of the existing physical 
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conditions; that to undertake it under unfavorable conditions would 
spell failure and would give the whole auction idea for California mar- 
keting points a ** black eye" for a long time to come; that, therefore, it 
would not be wise to undertake it unless there were reasonable assurance 
that it was likely to succeed. 

The conditions at this end are in many respects totally unlike the 
conditions prevailing in the larger Eastern markets, where the auction 
plan has been a success. The reasons for the success of the auction 
method at the large Eastern points are: (1) Our California products 
reach the markets in carload lots and are sold in good-sized quantities ; 
(2) The number of buyers in each market who are prepared to take 
the minimum quantities established by the rules of the auction house is 
sufficiently large to prevent them from pooling together and thus, so 
to speak, stealing the products from the owners. 

It is not at all practicable to sell by public auction perishable products 
in small household quantities that must be gotten into the hands of the 
housewife during the earliest morning hours. Take the city of San 
Francisco, for example, and we find the following physical conditions : 
Perishable farm products are brought into the city by water at several 
different and more or less widely separated docks. In addition, other 
perishable farm products are brought into the city by four different 
railways with widely separated terminals. This would mean that it 
would be necessary to hold several different auction sales at several 
different places, or else to concentrate all the products in some one 
central spot. 

It can easily be understood how impracticable it would be to hold 
simultaneously several different auction sales of highly perishable pro- 
duets, scattering and dividing the buyers and thus minimizing prices 
realized ; and how impracticable it would be, on the other hand, to defer 
sales until the highly perishable products (like berries, for example) 
from these many different terminals could be concentrated. The day 
would be practically over before this could be accomplished, making 
speedy distribution impossible. 

Furthermoio, we can easily picture the result of attempting to sell 
a day's supply of perishable farm products by auction in the petty 
quantities likely to be required by housewives and small retailers. One 
can imagine a housewife going down to the auction house, perhaps in 
the early morning hours, and waiting until such items as she might be 
interested in would be offered. Such items might be offered during the 
first five minutes, and they might not be reached for hours afterward. 
Meanwhile, the housewife would be watching for her opportunity, to 
the neglect of her household and other duties. 
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From tlie foregoing it must be self-evident that to expedite distribu- 
tion, sales by auction must be confined to wholesalers and large retailers 
who can bu.v in quantities. At the Eastern auction sales, carload lots 
are disposed of at the rate of about five minutes to the carload. This 
is made possible because the minimum (piantitv is such that carload lots 
are quickly absorbed. 

From all the foregoing it can be understood that to make a success 
of the auction system demands one central terminal, at which all prod- 
ucts coming from various directions can be speedily centralized. In 
the second place, it means that the products must be sold in good-sized 
quantities in order that they may get into the hands of consumers at 
the earliest moment. Third, it reciuires the support of the wholesalers 
and large retailers. Fourth, it means that the producers must be organ- 
ized and must be willing to have their products sold at auction. 

From all that I have been able to ascertain at this end, the wholesale 
buyers are not in sympathy with the auction plan here, and would be 
unwilling to support it unless the auction practically had a monopoly 
of the supply, which, of course, would compel them to support it. Such 
monopoly of supply for the auction could not be established unless, 
first of all, the growers shipping to local markets were organized 
strongly enough to resist the temptation to sell to the wholesalers at 
private sale for (;ftsh, rather than to take the chances of accepting such 
prices as might be offered at auction sales. 

As one who is strongly in sympathy with the auction idea, I have 
hopes that in due course conditions may be changed so that the system 
may be given a test in our larger California cities. With that end in 
view, an effort is being made in San Francisco (and, I understand, in 
Los Angeles also) to establish a central rail-and-water terminal. When 
this shall have been brought about, an important stride will have been 
taken in the direction of making a California auction system possible. 

The next step after that will be to enlist the support of the wholesale 
trade for such auction sales. This in itself will be no easy task, because 
the wholesaler feels that he can make a better profit under a private- 
sale system than he can by buying at auction. 

Then will come the third problem of organizing the farmers who ship 
to the local markets, who are widely scattered and who have competing 
interests, and the further problem of getting them to consent to sell 
their products only through the auction system. 

Most of the truck farmers tributary to our large cities are Orientals 
or other foreigners ; and at best it is an extremely difficult task, because 
of racial and other differences, to organize such people into effective 
marketing Jissociations. 

Since there are alreadv in existence in California a number of free 
markets, it has seemed wise to me to have made a first-hand investi- 
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gation of some of these, and the investigation has been made in a spirit 
of the utmost fairness and with the sincere desire to learn the practical 
results being derived from these markets. As a part of this report, I 
give below a summary of the reports on the free markets of Fresno 
and of Sacramento (one of the oldest and one of the newest) and also 
a sunomary of my correspondence with the market directors of a number 
of other states. 

THE SACRAMENTO FREE MARKET. 

This market was established less than a year ago, largely through the 
efforts of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, and was at first con- 
ducted under the auspices of that organization. Opposition from retail 
dealers who were members of the Chamber of Commerce soon developed, 
however, and it was necessary to move the market to other quarters. 
During the month of September, Mr. George P. Weldon, assistant 
secretary of the State Commission Market, with offices in Sacramento, 
was requested to investigate and report on the methods and results of 
this market. This work was done very thoroughly by Mr. 0. W. New- 
man, under Mr. Weldon *s directions, and questionnaires supplied by 
me were very carefully filled in by 35 of the market men. The reports 
show that the men interviewed live all the way from four to 13 
miles from Sacramento, and the daily sales of these particular men 
do not for the most part exceed $10, although there was one who re- 
ported a sale of $75 worth on Saturday. 

The comments of Mr. Newman, in summing up the results of his 
investigation, are as follows : 

I obtained some thirty-five names, and have visited each one personally. In most 
ciMS I have written the answers to the questions requested by Colonel Weinstock, 
myBelf. 

During the course of the investigation, several ideas occurred to me, which I am 
enclosing herewith. One important question which was not asked, was the number 
of acres which these farmers have in cultivation. In some cases I have omitted to 
obtain this information, but in the majority of cases it is included. 

Question 4. "What products do you raise for sellino: at the free 
market?" 

In the answers to this question, it must not be overlooked that nearly every one 
of these farmers sells things which would not be taken by the stores. Such as, for 
example, flowers, vegetables, home products such as pickles, cottage cheese, butter, 
rabbits, squabs, duck eggs, and the like. As an illustration of this I cite the report 

of Mr. E . His wife sold, during the present season, over $50 worth of sweet 

peas at the free market, and over $100 worth of string and lima beans, in small 
qnan titles. 

Questions 6 and 7. **How much of your day is taken up in attending 
the free market, and what do you value your services at per day?*' 

It is important to remember that a farmer must go to tov«'iv ^oiii^VvaiQ!^, ^\A >^^\. 
while in town he bujs aXl bis groceries, clothes, etc., tor l\i^ '^'ft^>8L. T>d\» ^wiX^Xi^ 
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discounted from the expense of the trip. Also, in most cases with those attending 
the free market, the time is that of the housewife. In nearly every case, when I 
tried to get answers to these questions. I received the reply that if a fanner can not 
sell his produce his time is valueless. Therefore, the amount of time consumed in 
making sales should be counted as so much ^aineil. 

(Question 8. **ll()w long have you Ikh^ii coming to the free market?'* 

In getting answers to this question, I tried to find out what else these farmers do 
to bring in capital. In some cases there are grain, potatoes, hogs, fruit, etc., and the 
free niArk«>t is iwed to «et rid of by-[»rodu<'ts, but in many cases the farmers sell 
nothing other than that sold in the free market, and many have stated that had it not 
been for the free market (especially those who have started during the last two or 
three years) the3' would have been unable to meet the payments on their property. 

Questions 13 and 18. '* Should the free market be discontinued, how 
would you dispose of your products you now sell there, and how 
did you formerly dispose of the products which you now sell at 
the free market?" 

In answering these questions I noticed tliat many of the free marketers arc just 
beginning their experiments as agriculturists. Apparently, a good free market would 
help to stimulate interest in small farms and would make life on a small farm 
possible. I questioned many of the farmers as to their neighbors. Some neighbors 
are large owners, or men with more money who do not try to make any of the 
expenses from small crops, and many do not sell anything except to the stores. This 
latter class are, many of them, a poor lot. So far as I have been able to determine, 
the free market is stimulating to industry, aggression and interest. It brings the 
])ersonal initiative to the front: and the farmers, mingling on the market, seeing how 
much l)ett(*r or worse their neighbors' articles are, and by the direct contact and com- 
petition with purchasers, become aroused to a realization of what is demanded of 
them. I believe that even if the members of the free market only make expenses, the 
influence on their lives is one of good, and will bring good to their community and 
money to the county treasury. 

Question 19. **What general comments or criticisms have you in 
mind?'* 

In answer to this question nearly every member of the free market stated that if 
conditions were improved there would be many more people come to buy, and many 
more farmers who would be willing to participate. They could sell more produce at 
no gn»ater expense and they could keep what they have to sell in better condition. 
Many believe that it would be advisable to prorate a tax on each free-marketer for 
the upkeep of a better place, if the city will not furnish it. 

In addition, ]\Ir. Newman makes the following comment regarding 
certain individual cases: 

('. /?. 

Tikis man lives on Uppor Stockton road, nine miles from Sacramento. His 
testimony is very interestinjr. He came to town one Saturday — a month ago — with 
fifteen crates of fijjs and three lugboxes of jcrapea. He went to ten diflfereot grocery 
stori's. and in each one he was told that they had all they required and could not 
help him. At 10:30 he came down to the free market, backed his wagon up and 
he^an to sell. He Mold the fi^s for 1.*) ctMits a basket, and the grapes for 5 cents a 
IH>und. and by 12 o'clock had sold everything he had. His prices were as low as this 
bocause of the laten«»sa of the hour. 
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Mr, and Mr: C: 

The C. place is just being planted. Mrs. C does the marlseting. In questioning her 
I realized that a farmer^s services are hard to estimate. In general, the woman gives 
her services. The point to be remembered in all these records is that cash is 
necessary, and that when there is no other work for a man or woman to do the 
time spent on the free market is negligible as an expense item. The C. place and the 
E. place are good illustrations of "new starts'* in small farming. As Mr. E. said, 
'*If it had not been for the free market I would have been unable to get on my feet 
with the small capital I had. The stores will not take smtM quantities of produce, 
and these on the free market have paid the installments on my mortgage.*' 

Mn. P. fir..- 

Mrs. S. is the pioneer of the free market in Sacramento. She is a woman of 
considerable intelligence. The family is in this condition because of financial reverses. 
The following is a short report of her experience at Florin : 

"The 160 acres on which we settled was subdivided into small tracts. Today a 
Mr. S. and myself are the only original holders left. The others were forced to give 
op and move away because they were unable to sell their crops and make expenses 
ontil the fruit trees which they had planted came into bearing. I was only able to 
keep my head above water by selling strawberries. The stores gave us very poor 
prices until the free market started. Now they will give us (some of the stores) 
better prices. Formerly Mr. D., a groceryman of Sacramento, used to buy all my 
peaches and I only sold my eggs and poultry at the free market. When he heard I 
patro&ized the free market he refused to take another peach from me. 

•There is another point about the free market which should not be overlooked, and 
that is that many city people come out and sell flowers, figs, small baskets of 
grapes, etc This gives them a little spending money at no cost to anyone. It helps 
them oat and gives flowers and fruit to those who wish them. Personally, I do not 
care for the peddlers, and I think that sometimes their presence is injurious to the 
market, but I must say this in justice to them, that if it had not been for the 
peddlers daring the past season the market would long ago have been discontinued.*' 

Mr, and Mrs, T.: 

It seems that these people have not had great success in their business life. They 
hav« Just recently started on the farm and are doing everything in their power to 
get on their feet. As Mrs. T. said, scarcely anything on the place goes to waste. For 
example, she has three black walnut trees from which she obtains three or four 
hondred pounds of nuts. The small-sized nuts she sells for 2 cents per pound, the 
larger ones for 4 cents. The hulls she places in a hogshead and soaks in water for 
six weeks. This colored liquid she sells to the liair dressors for 25 conts a gallon. 
She osually obtains about 50 gallons. 

FRESNO FREE MARKET. 

The public market in the city of Fresno is one of the best-known in 
the state, and has been successfully conducted so long that it has almost 
come to be regarded as a model. In order that an unbiased report on 
its operations and results might be secured, the services of Mr. 0. W. 
Newman, assistant in the office of the State Commission of Horticulture, 
were secured, for the purpose of making a careful survey. The follow- 
ing statement of his conclusions, based on interviews with the Market 
Master at Fresno, the producers and the consumers, is as follows: 

At the present time there are only a few farmers participating in the free market. 
Tuesday, Koyember 21, 1916, there were 40 stands and cmV^ XL ^1 \)ckKm ^^\^ 
prodocers; the remainder were what are known as traders. 'WLoe.l ori >(>Dk««fe ^t«A»r«» 
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were visited personally and their statements taken. The statement of one trader 
was also taken, and personal interviews were held with several others. 

The producer. 

The producers having stands on the free market are required to pay a license of 
10 cents a day. As a general rule the same conditions exist in Fresno that exist in 
Sacramento, with the exception that in Fresno there is mach keener competition 
among sellers. This competition arises from the fact that there are many traders 
on the market who mu8t sell to get their money oat. Several of the farmers 
or producers are specializing on a few commodities rather than selling the miscel- 
laneous assortment found on the Sacramento market. This has helped their trade 
a good deal. Specialization is what one should expect, and what ought to happen if 
the free market is handled correctly. 

There is a noticeable lack of those by-products of the farm whidi were found in 
Sacramento. Conversation with Mr. Bettis, the Market Master, brought out the 
fact that these by-products are sold more generally in the spring, but I believe that 
the presence of the traders has had a tendency to banish them from the free market 
This is important, for the sale of these commodities represents pure gain to the 
farmer. 

I questioned many of the farmers^ as well as traders, as to their views of a 
Farmers' Commission House, or General Producers* Distributing Center, where they 
could come and deliver their goods, and receive prices corresponding to what the 
wholesaler charges the retailer. Most of the producers thought this a good idea and 
stated they would be glad to organize. Most of the traders did not favor such a plan. 

The trader. 

The trader is required to pay a license of $5 a month. He is doing the bulk of the 
business of the free market of Fresno. It is a good business and he finds the market 
a very handy thing. From my Investigation of the trader I should say that his 
business is legitimate, and if properly conducted and regulated should be a valuable 
help to the consumer. At the present time, however, this last condition does not 
exist ; the prices charged are essentially those of the stores. There is a competition 
among the traders which is demoralizing to a market. There is also a condition 
of suspicion which is not healthful ; for instance, I tried three or four people before 
I could get anyone to talk to me. They w^ere suspicious and would not tell what 
their real returns were. Would it not, therefore, seem that there is truth in the 
contention that their prices arc too high? That under present conditions there is 
reason for the stores to find fault, especially since these traders sell meat, just as 
the meat market, and fruit by the packed boxes, etc. 

I put the question of regulations to nearly every one, and all agreed that there 
should be some method of i)osting prices on the market — that prices should not bo 
as high as they are, neither should they be too low. Many of the traders at present 
are charging what the traffic will bear. 

From the standpoint of the consumer the Fresno Free Market is a near-failure. 
Take for illustration the followiu;; : Turkeys, live. 22 and 24 cents, retail 20 cents; 
eggs, 50 cents, retail, r>0 cents ; butter, 40 cents, retail, 40 cents ; fruit and vegetables, 
and some other commodities bought, arc somewhat fresher than those usually found 
in the stores. These prices arc those charged by the traders; the producers' prices 
are slightly lower. 

Conclusions. 

The Free Market of Frenso, at certain seasons, especially in the spring, Is a 
valuable outlet for the farmers. Observation of this market confirms mj belief that 
the market does benefit the farmers, that they find it a better means of reaching the 
consumer, and that they are making more money through this channel than they 
could through ordinary channels. 

There should be some means of regulating traders and producers on the market 
In my estimation this market has lost the essential features of the orfgliiAl free 
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market. However, this much must be said for the traders; they tide over the slack 
period and keep the market running until spring crops come in, when the farmers 
return. 

The Free Market of Fresno is essentially different from the Sacramento Free 
Market. I would infer from this that Fresno is not the same type of farming 
community as Sacramento, and that the farmers who sell on the market are 
widely scattered. 

The returns made by the producers are about the same as found in Sacramento, 
possibly a little higher. The returns made by the traders are slightly inflated. 
Questioiis, however, confirmed the fact that they were making very good wages on 
their investment. 

FREE PUBLIC MARKETS. 

With a view to learning just what has been accomplished in other 
states along the line of bringing the producer and the consumer together 
in what is commonly known as * * free markets, ' ' I addressed the follow- 
ing letter, on October 5th, to the proper oflScial in each of the states 
which has established a marketing bureau analogous to the State Com- 
mission Market of California: 

*'Dear Sir: 

**I am at present making an investigation of the free markets that 
are in operation in California, with a view to determining to what 
extent th^ are meeting with success, in bringing the producer and 
the consumer together. 

**I shall appreciate it if you will be good enough to advise me 
what efforts along that line have been made in your state. If it 
is possible for you to send me any reports of investigations into 
free markets, made by your oflBce, they will be of great service 
to me." 

The replies to this letter form an interesting contribution to the 
subject of free markets, and I, therefore, give below an epitome of each : 



^^^ 



Missouri, J. Robt. Hall, secretary Missouri Farmers' Excliange, Columbia. 
*We have really not done any work of just the nature you inquire about. Our 
work has all been done among farmers themselves; that is, we buy and sell pure- 
bred livestock, seed and feed in the raw state, which only passes between members 
and oatsiders.'* 

New Mexico, Ruth F. Brownlee, secretary to the president, New Mexico 
Ck>llege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College : 

**! regret to state that we have no information to give you relative to marketing 
efforts, but a specialist has been employed, who will take up this work January 
Ist, next" 

Maryland, F. B. Bomberger, dean and professor of political economy, 
Maryland Agricultural College, College Park : 

**I regret to report we have not been able up to this time to undertake this work 
on a ^ysteniatized basis. Plans are under consideration, however, which I hope in 
the near future to put into operation in order that we may secure data upon which to 
base sacfa a campaign." 
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the inability of the small farmers to keep up their supply of vegetables and eggs 
thrcmghoat the year. While we consider that the public market, where the right 
kind of a man can be obtained to manage it, is a considerable factor in placing 
prodacer and consumer together, we do not look upon it as a solution for the major 
portion of our marketing problems. Our largest public market, the one in the city 
of Portland, does a tremendous business, and has more than doubled the rental 
value of the city property adjoining the street on which it is held." 

Massachusetts, Alexander E. Cance, head of Department of Agricultural 
£kK>nomic8, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst : 



•u 



'Our Massachusetts law requires the setting aside of a place for the purchase and 
sale of farm products by farmers and consumers in every city with a population of 
ten thousand or more. This law went into effect in April, 11)10. A small number of 
cities in the state have complied with the spirit of the law, and many others have 
complied with the letter of it Inasmuch as comparatively few cities can establish 
a public market successfully, it is no cause for wonder that the law will not work 
saocetsfully in all cities. One of these markets, at Newton, Mass., has published 
a report of its first few months' work, and its activities may be of interest to you." 

Mississippi, T. M. Patterson, Cooperative Market Extension, Agricultural 
College : 



**WhiIe we have in a general way investigated free markets in our state, we have 
not any written reports concerning same.' 



»» 



Alabama, Emmet A. Jones, Chief of Bureau. Immigration and Markets 
Bureau, Montgomery: 

"We have made no such investigation." 

Kentucky, Charles D. Bohannan, Acting Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Agricultural Education, Lexington : 

'This department has so far been unable to find the time to take up in any 
serious manner this most interesting problem. It is, however, one which we hope to 
get at some time this winter.' 



»» 



Nebraska, H. C. Filley, professor in College of Agriculture, Department 
of Farm Management, Lincoln : 

•There is only one city in the state where we have a real public market, and 
that is Omaha. The gardeners bring their produce down in the early morning. Th<: 
majority of it is purchased by retail grocers, only a small part being sold directly 
to consumers. It is a big aid in distribution, not not nearly as cflScient, I judge, as 
the public markets in many cities. In I^incoln, for two summers past, a public 
market has been conducted one day each week, in connection with the boys' and 
girls* garden club work. The major part of the produce sold by the children has 
been purchased directly by consumers, although a few grocery firms have purchased 
no small amounts there upon certain days. Omaha and Lincoln are the only two 
cities in Nebraska, in so far as I know, where a public market has ever b<*on discussed. 
I hope that at some future time we will have a real public market in these cities." 

Michigan. R. H. Elswortli, Markets Dcpartinont, l-'xtriisimi Division, 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing: 

"At least three of the public markets in Michigan are successful and are 
performing functions that need to be performed. These markets are the Eastern and 
Western markets in Detroit and the Public Market in Grand Rapids. The volume 
of business handled by each market runs into the thousands of dollars. p]ach market 
is patronized by consumers who come with their market baskets upon their arms. 
Bat the big buyers on the markets are the hucksters, grocers and wKolcssil^ \yTQd\SL'Cia 
houses. A single huckster will buy more than 40 to 60 conawm^t*, «L\i'\ ^tl \^^ 

§.^2745e 
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E^astem market in Detroit there are probably in the neighborhood of 200 hucksten 
each morning. * • * Much of what has been said above regarding the Detroit 
markets is also true of the Grand Rapids market when the strawberries, peaches 
and grapes are being marketed. The revenue derived from each of the above markets 
is more than sufficient to pay the cost of operation. The conununity as a whole is 
better because the buying and selling is upon a much larger scale and the price 
established is a fair indication of the relation between supply and demand. 

"There are other Michigan cities having markets. These are Bay City, Saginaw, 
Lansing, Jackson and Kalamazoo. Each market is a little different from the others, 
but the revenue from each is insufficient to pay the cost of operation. It is our 
opinion that it is because the markets are not big enough, t. e., there are not enough 
buyers and sellers to dominate the situation." 

SURVEYS OF EASTERN MARKETS. 

Since the great bulk of our California farm and orchard products is 
reported to be marketed outside of the state, I deemed it of prime 
importance at the beginning of my service as Market Director to secure 
first-hand information regarding the sale of California products in the 
markets of the East, and at the same time to ascertain the probable 
official attitude of the federal government toward state activity in the 
business of interstate marketing. I therefore spent December of last 
year in making these personal investigations. 

Briefly, I may say that my conferences in Washington with the 

secretaries of Agriculture and of Commerce, as well as with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, left me with the assurance that California, acting in 

good faith, might proceed in its efforts to improve existing marketing 

methods, even though it sliould go to the extent of adopting plans that 

were regarded by some as radical and revolutionary. The attitude of 

the federal government was expressed by the following statement of 

the United States Attorney General, as far as it could be expressed in 

advance of any issue being raised : 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE— WASHINGTON, D. C. 

January 3, 1916. 
Hon. Harris Wei n stock, 

California State Market Director^ 
525 Market Street, 

San Franciseoj California. 
Sir: 

I am in receipt of j'our letter of the 2Sth ultimo enclosing: a copy of an act of th« 
le^islutiire of California, approved June 10, 1915, creating a state commission to 
carry on the business of receiving from the producers thereof the a^cultural, 
fishery, dairy and farm ]>rodurts of the state of ('alifornia and selling and disposing 
of such products on commission. 

You ask my opinion as to whether the plan provided for by this act, as explained 
in your letter, would violate the federal antitrust act if carried into effect. 

It was long ago found necessary to establish as a rule of ptactice of this 
department that in the matter of giving opinions upon questions of law, the Attorney 
General should adhere strictly to the requirements of sections 354 and 856^ Beyiaed 
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Statutes, whicb make it his daty to render such opinions to the President and 
heads of executive departments only, and to the latter only in cases where the 
questions inTolved arise in the administration of one of the departments. 

Should complaint be subsequently made that the plan violates the federal antitrust 
law and should the department upon investigation reach the conclusion that th*3 
complaint is well founded, you would be advised, of course, before any further action 
should be taken by the department, in order that the two authorities, federal and 
state, might confer with a view to removing the conflict. 

It is also permissible to add that where parties have entered into a transaction 
believing in good faith that the transaction is a lawful one, and subsequently upon 
complaint made the department reaches a different conclusion but is yet satisfied 
of the good faith and innocent purpose of the parties and can see that there wa^ 
ground for the view of the law upon which they acted, it has not been and would 
not be the policy of the department to invoke extreme penalties against them. In 
such a case the department would consider that the just as well as the quickest 
way of enforcing the law would be a civil proceeding in which the question involved 
could be contested or a consent decree entered, according as the defendants desired, or 
by notice to the parties of the department's conclusion with opportunity to abandon 
or modify the transaction. The choice as between these two procedures would be 
determined by the circumstances of the particular case. Of course, as you will 
zecognixe, this policy is neither original nor peculiar to the antitrust law, but is the 
policy of the department and prosecuting authorities generally in the enforcement 
of all laws. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) T. W. Gregory, 

Attorney General. 

Regarding the market surveys made under my direction in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere, the summaries given below will show the 
extent to which inquiries were directed. To me, they proved con- 
clusively that the consumption of California products in the densely 
populated centers of the East could be greatly increased if our methods 
of distribution could be so changed that retail prices would be within 
the reach of the masses. In the congested tenement districts of East 
Side, New York, for instance, I found that California dried fruits were 
almost unknown. 

CHICAGO MARKET SURVEY. 

December, 1915. 

The Chicago survey included nine classes, as follows: 

a. 3 first-class grocers. 
6. 3 medium grocers. 

c. 3 department store grocers. 

d. 3 cheap grocers. 

e. 3 tenement district grocers. 
/. 3 high-class fruit dealers. 
g. 3 cheap fruit dealers. 

h. 5 downtown fruit stands. 

t. 5 pushcarts, tenement district. 
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The results were carefully tabulated and averaged, giving the fo 
lowing results: 

Prunes. 

Class A — Average price per pound 18 cents 

Class B — Average price per pound , 14 cents 

Class C — Average price per pound 13 cents 

Class D — Average price per pound ^ 11 cents 

Class E — Average price per pound 8 cents 

(It is interesting to note that the investigator found only one grocei 
in Class E which carries dried prunes or peaches. It was explaim 
that they had no call for these.) 

NEW YORK MARKET SURVEY. 
December, 1915. 

The survey included seven classes of dealers, three or four of tl 
largest and most representative stores of each class being visited. Tl 
classification is as follows : 

Class A — High-class grocers. 

Class B — Department stores. 

Class C — Washington Market (city owned). 

Class D — Cheap grocers in tenement districts. 

Class E — Fruit stores, average prices. 

Class F — Pushcarts, East Side and Harlem districts. 

Class 6 — Open municipal markets. 

The table on the next page show^s the results of the investigation. 
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FINANCES. 

By the exercise of rigid economy in oflSce management, which has 
often handicapped the Market Director's activities and usefulness, it 
has been possible month by month to keep within the appropriation set 
apart by the legislature for the establishment and maintenance of the 
State Commission Market. The expenditures for the eleven and one- 
half months ending October 31, 1916, are as follows: 

STATE COMMISSION MARKET. 

Statement of Receipts, Disbursements and Balances on Account of the Sixty-seventh 

and Sixty-eighth Fiscal Years, as of Ocioher SI, 1916, 

State Commission Market Fund (Chapter 713, 1915) $25,000 00 

Added receipts applying on sixty-seventh fiscal year (commissions earned) 70 

Appropriation and receipts $25,000 70 

Disbursements sixty-seventh fiscal year $9^14 67 

Disbursements sixty-eighth fiscal year 3,012 45 

Total $12327 12 

Balance $12,673 58 

STATE COMMISSION MARKET FUND. 

Report of Finances of the State Commission Market November 11, 1915, to 

October SI, 1916. 
Salaries. 

Stenographers $2,472 03 

Extra clerical help 281 05 

Messenger 180 64 

Special investigators 230 00 

Miscellaneous (Statistician, $1,200) 1,545 55 

Traveling Expenses. 

Director 1,271 40 

Secretary 190 89 

Employees 90 25 

Office supplies 345 58 

Printing 708 79 

Multigraphing and addressing 454 40 

Office rent 740 65 

Freight and express 35 32 

Postage 959 67 

Telephone and telegraph 563 48 

Press clippings 46 27 

Suhscrii)tioiis : Newspapers, books, etc. 99 57 

Water and towol service - « 26 25 

]Miscellain^ons 44 60 

Offif-e furniture and iviuipment 1,750 23 

SacrnintMito OfTioo. 

Sorvicos 450 00 

Otlice supplies 2 05 

Oi'neral exju-nse X 74 

Furniture jind fMpiipment 86 80 

Total $12,827 12 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I have the honor to request that Your Excellency will transmit to the 
legislature the following recommendations : • 

(1) That the sum of $32,520 be appropriated for the maintenance of 
the State Commission Market for the two fiscal years next ensuing. 

(2) That the Fish Exchange Bill (see Appendix C) be enacted 
into law. 

(3) That the proposed amendments (Appendix E) be enacted so 
that the present State Market Law (Appendix D) will read substan- 
tially in accordance with Appendix F. 

Harris Weinstock, 
State Market Director. 
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HARRIS WEIN8TOCK EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 

Market Director Secretary 

STATE COMMISSION MARKET OF CALIFORNIA. 

606 UNDERWOOD BUILDING 

525 Market Street 

San Francisco, December 1, 1915. 
To the People of California: 

To me, as State Market Director, has been assigned the task of working out some 
scientific system of selling which will enable the producer to sell at a fair price every- 
thing which he can raise, and which will at the same time enable the consumer to 
purchase it for less than he now pays. I think you will agree with mc that this is, 
in the language of the Greek poet, "some job." 

"It is a condition and not a theory" that confronts the California grower to-day. 
He can grow almost anything and in almost unlimited quantities, but he can not in 
many instances sell at a living price, and in some cases he must witness the product 
of his labor rotting on the ground. 

In the course of the hearings of the Rural Credits Commission numerous growers 
and farmers as witnesses have pointed out that, however fruitful the soil, however 
scientific the husbandry, however abundant the crops, it is all of no avail if the 
product can not be sold at a living price. This is a self-evident proposition. Suc- 
cessful marketing is the key to the arch with a farmer. To be able to market scien« 
tifically requires an unusual combination of qualities and of fortuitous circum- 
stances. The farmer needs to be not only a thorough cultivator of the soil, but he 
most be a good salesman as well. In other words, he must know how to sell, when 
to sell and where to sell. Not all farmers are good salesmen, not any more than 
all salesmen are good farmers. It is not difficult to find good salesmen or good 
farmers; the problem is how to find a good farmer and a good salesman rolled into 
one. And even though the farmer be a good salesman, he alone can at best do little 
along the lines of successfully marketing his product. 

Let me illustrate this by a concrete case. Here is a scientific farmer who this 

year has raised the finest crop of peaches in the world, suitable to be dried. He has 

processed these fine peaches in the most scientific way. To do all this has cost him 

nearly five cents a pound. To make any profit whatever, he must be able to dispose 

of his product for more than five cents a pound ; and yet, no matter how clever he 

inay be as a salesman, when he attempts at this time to market his peaches, he finds 

that the most he can get for them is two and a fraction cents a pound, just about 

one-half his cost — and this despite the fact that similar dried peaches are to-day 

being retailed (say in the city of New York) at twenty-five cents a pound. Surely 

there must be something wrong when, regardless of the producer's skill as a cultivator, 

^ his cleverness as a salesman and regardless of the fact that the Eastern con- 

•nmer ig paying a price equivalent to five times its cost of production, the producer 

» able to get out of it only about one-half of his cost. 

Because the present situation calls for new methods of marketing:, the last legisla- 
te"^ passed an act known as the "State Commission Market Act," with a view of 
*^Dg to remedy the existing evils. The Governor of California has honored me 
with the appointment as State Market Director, and it now becomes my province 
to carry out the aims and purposes of the legislative enactment. I think I keenlj' 
^tte the grave responsibility that I have assumed and appreciate that the work 
^ be accomplished is along the line of the heroics. Yet the fact that there is an 
W)rtuiuty to render an important service to the producers of the st^ite, and that 
n Ununing this task that I am doing something to promote the well-being of the 
^^"BBonwealtli, has led me to undertake it 
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The provisions of the bill give to the Market Director very wide powers. It 
authorizes him, in his discri'tion, to establish and maintain in any and all cities and 
towns in the state, suitable depots or stations to be used as commission markets for 
the receiving, care, sale and distribution of the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
proflucts of California. It gives all producers and manufacturers of such products 
the right to consign such i)roducts to the State Commission Market, for sale and 
distribution. It gives the Market Director power to rent such lands as may be 
needed and to rent or purchase all equipment necessary for the carrying on of such 
business. He is also expected to use every practicable means to keep the producers 
informed of the supply and demand and at what market their products can best be 
handled. 

To carry out this broad and comprehensive scheme, the legislature has appropri- 
ated (as a mere beginning, I take it) the sum of $25,000. Of course, if the Market 
Director were to attempt lo carry out the full letter of the law, in the hope of han- 
dling th»« $2(HX0(X),0i )0 or more of I lie farm products of California, it would require 
on the part of the state, for warehouses alone, an investment of millions. 

Speaking for myself. I should not deem it exi)edient for the state needlessly to 
make such investment, and to involve itself in all the burdens and responsibilities 
inseparable from wholesaling and retailing farm products. The time may come 
when this may be necessary, but, in my opinion, the time is not at hand. The hope 
that I have in mind, along the lines of remedying existing marketing evils, lies among 
other lines, in the utilization on the one hand of existing machinery for the distri- 
bution of farm products and, on the other hand, to aiding and directing the producers 
scientifually to do their own marketing. The state will have performed its highest 
function, in my opinion, when it will have aided the producer to help himself. 

Ir wi»uld seem to me that in all the w(u-ld tlii're is no body of farmers who. on 
the average, suri)ass the farmers of California in intelligence and in enterjirise. It is 
simi)ly necessary for the California farmer to get hold of the *'know-how'* to produce 
the hiahest possible marketing results. 'I'liis "know-how," in my opinion, can best 
be acquired by colh'ctive action on the part of the California i)roduccrs. Nowhere 
else on the ^ilobe can there be found more pronounced object lessons than right within 
the boundaries of our own conunonwealth. What better object lesson is needed to 
show the evil results of a lack of organization and the beneficent results of organiza- 
tion than is pres«'ntod by th" California raisin industry? You are all familiar with 
the con<litions that jjrevailed in the raisin industry only a few brief years ago. It 
cost fully as nnieh then as it does now to produce a pound of raisins, and yet the 
grower was obliged lo sell at as low as one and a half cents a pound, which, of 
course, nn-ant; ultimate ruin. By i»erf«'(jting a selling organization, he is now receiv- 
ing between tlirre and four cents a i»ound. which means a living price and all that a 
living j)rie<' spells. 

Tlie (California citrus industry presents perhaps th(» most remarkable object lesson 
of the brintits of collect i\e action. It is true; that, despite* collective action on the 
l)art of the citrus jirowcrs, the industry (for the last two or three years back) as a 
unit has shown little or no i)rolit. for reas«.»ns that I will later explain. Just imagine 
the disastrous results that would follow if the Citrus Association were to dissolve 
an<l each ;:rower would be thmwn up<in his in<lividual resources to market his product 
It would simply mean within a very brief period practi<'ally a hopeless ruin for the 
entire industry. The i>oint of failure in the marketing of the California citrus crop 
is not because of collective action, but beeause there is not enough collective acti<Ni, 
and beeiius«» certain evils ha\e crept into the system of Eastern marketing of the 
citrus fruits that can be riinedjed. I lidjie. The citrrs crop of California now repre- 
sents about ."O.tHK) carloads a year. I am told that CA) ]»er cent of this is handled by 
the (irowers' Association. This re]»resents an outj)ut of J:>0,(X)0 cars, equivalent, I 
take it, to a business of about thirty million dollars a year — in itself a colossal 
business undertaking. And yet. while this business is enormous in its proportions, 
it is not hirge enough to b<' able .scientilically to regulate the distribution. However 
well laid may l)e the plans of those directing the distribution of the 60 per cent of 
""rop, the disorganized state of the remaining 40 per cent is enough to defeat 
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these well-laid plans, thas more or less demoralizing the returns for the whole 
100 per cent. 

Furthermore, the testimony given in our public hearings points out that the serious 
weak spot in the situation lies in a system of marketing so-called tentative f. o. b. 
sales at what are known as '*nonauction" selling points. In numerous instances, 
these sales are repudiated by the buyers at the Eastern end, who make impossible 
offers that must be rejected. The orange-laden cars are then diverted to what are 
known as the **auction*' selling points, thus overloading the auction markets, breaking 
down the auction prices, and, in turn, making killing prices for the rest of the market- 
ing territory. 

There must be a cure for this weak spot, and that cure lies in collective action — not 
alone on the part of the producers of the CO per cent but on the part of the producers 
of the 100 per cent. It should be one of the aims of the Market Director to bring 
about such collective action on the part of the 100 per ct»nt of the producers, and to 
this end I now dedicate myself. Even though such result may be unattainable, it is 
certainly worthy of most earnest effort, because the success of such effort means the 
salvation of the industry. 

There are two distinct markets for the farm products of California : the market 
in California, which may well be called the "home" market; and the market outside 
of California, which may be called the "Eastern*' market. It so happens that the 
records show that approximately the home market consumes only about 5 per cent 
of the farm products of the state, the remaining 95 per cent being consumed outside 
of the state. It must, therefore, be plain that the situation which should command 
first attention is the Eastern market: since it is not possible for any one Market 
Director to cover all the territory for all the products as speedily as all the pro<.lucers 
would like to have it covered, it is evident that a great deal of patience and forbear- 
ance will have to be exercised on the part of many of the producers, until their time 
shall have arrived. It is my intention to concentrate upon such products as are 
^iefly marketed in the East that most need attention — such, for example, as the 
dried peach product, the olive product and the citrus products. After carefully 
surveying the ground and after thoroughly familiarizing myself with Eastern market- 
ing conditions (which I am now engaged in doing). I shall be better able intelligently 
to decide upon which product first to concentrate. 

Singly and alone I can, of course, hope to do very little. My chief success must 
come from winning and holding the earnest and hearty cooperation of the producers 
and distributors; without their support, failure is inevitable; with their support 
wonders can be accomplished. The present is the first Market Commission created 
in California and I am the first Market Director ever appointed in California. 
I have no precedents to guide me. The work right from the first hour must be 
creative and constructive in character. I doubtless shall make my fullest share of 
mistakes, but I am sure that my friends will regard them as mistakes of the head 
and not of the heart, and I am also sure that I will earnestly endeavor to avoid 
repeating the same mistakes. One of the avenues from which I hope to obtain 
much support and much aid is along the lines of an Advisory Board. This 
Advisory Board, as the situation now looks to me, will be composed of fifteen 
directors of the California Development Board, with its group of merchants, bankers. 
manufacturers and transportation experts, to which may be added an equal number 
of representatives of the organized producers of the state, from which joint group a 
committee may be created to deal with each separate phase of the problem as an aid 
and as advisors on the marketing commission. 

Undertaking this task as I do. with an open mind. I shall heartily welcome all 
hints and suggestions, no matter how humble may be the source from whonce they 
come. I know that much will be expected from the Market Director; I know that 
I myself have established for him very high standards. If I can only in a remote 
way approximate the expectations of the producers of the state and the standard 
which I have established for myself, 1 shall feel that my work will not have been 
altogether a failure. 
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And now, as I go to the task assigned me, I shall give to it the best that is in me. 
All that the yean of my business training have taught me, all that I have learned 
in many kinds of public service, and all of the ideals which have guided me in both 
private and public life, are hereby de<1icated to this service. All that I ask in return 
is some small recognition of the simple fact that I am trying to render an exception- 
ally difficult service, and that I shall need the forbearance and the support of all 
producers, distributors and consumers who realize what the success of this new State 
Commission Market can be made to mean to the entire state. 

HabBIS WEIirSTOCK, 

State Market Director. 



APPENDIX '*B." 

POULTRYMEN'S SUBSCRIPTION AGREEMENT. 

Whereas, The subscribers hereto propose to organize a corporation under the laws 
of the state of California for the purpose of promoting and fostering the business of 
raisin? poultry and marketing eggs and poultry in the state of California; and 

Whereas, to that end it is proposed that such corporation shall be empowered 
among othor things to buy, preserve, and sell eggs, poultry and supplies both for its 
own account and on commission for others, and to contract accordingly ; to acquire, 
buy, lease and operate warehouses wherever necessary or expedient in order to store 
or dispose of eg?s and poultry and supplies; to purchase, acquire, own, hold, lease 
and control real and i^orsonal property necessary for the transaction of the business 
of the corporation : to lend money upon and to negotiate loans upon eggs, poultry 
and supplies, and to establish agencies to carry on the general purposes of the cor- 
poration : now, therefore, 

We, the uudtTsicned, in consideration of the premises and of our mutual under- 
takin;:s, do hi-reby agree as follows : 

1. That a corporation to be known as the Poultry Producers of Central California, 
Inc., sliall be or;:anized under the laws of the state of California, for the purposes 
above stated, with a capital stock of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($2.*><).0CK.t) divided into twenty-live thousand shares of a par value of ten dollars 
($10) each; said corporation shall have a board of eleven (11) directors and shall 
have its office and principal plact^ of business at San Francisco, California. 

2. That we subscribe for the number of shares of capital stock set opposite our 
res]>ective names, and that when shares of the stock to the total par value of ten 
thousand dollars (.Sl<>.(HX>) shall have been subscribed, we will pay therefor at par 
in gold coin of the I'nitefl States. 

It is further undt.Tstood and agreed that we and each of us will purchase and we 
de hereby suhsrribf to nnd airree to purchase said shares of such stodc at the rate 
of oni^ share for every thousand hens or n majority fraction of a thousand hens 
owned by each subscriber, the minimum subscription in any event being one share. 

The boanl of diri'ctors of the con^onition may sell shares of the stock of the cor- 
poration at the reasr)nab]e value thereof and in accordance with the provisions of 
this airreement and the contract attached hereto, but no stock shall be sold except 
to poultry producers. 

No stockholder shall soli or dispose of any of his shares of said stodc unless he 
has first ofTenMl the same for sale to the secretary of the corporation, to be purchased 
by thi^ corporation at the book value of said shares, as indicated at the date of such 
offer by the rectirds of the corporation. If the corporation refuses or declines in 
writing to jnireliasi- thi* said sharrs of stock at such price, then the stockholder shall 
be free to sell the said shares to any person, at his discretion. If the corporation 
desires to purchase at saiil price, the proper officers thereof shall be doly anthorlied 
to purchase the same. And in any event, at any time, the corporation shall have 
the express right and privilege to purchase any or all of the shares hbid fau'tsy vtbttk- 
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holder of the corporation at the current book value of the said shares and each sub- 
acriber hereby agrees to sell any or all of his shares to the corporation at the said 
price, upon demand in writing so to do. These provisions shall be printed on the 
face of every certificate of stock. 

Ail these provisions are subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Ck>rpora- 
tiona of the state of California and may be amended or modified at his suggestion to 
carry out the general purposes and plans hereof without affecting any obligation or 
agreement hereunder. 

3. When bona fide subscriptions to the capital stock of said corporation to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars ($10,000) of stock shall have been procured, subject 
to conditions hereinafter stated, the Market Director of the state of California shall 
notify all the subscribers and this agreement shall thereupon go into full force and 
effect and the corporation shall thereupon be immediately organized by the subscribers. 

The corporation shall have eleven (11) directors who shall be selected annually 
from among the stockholders, subject to certain qualifications at the time of such 
■election and subject to removal as provided by law. 

One director shall be a poultry producer in the Sacramento Valley District ; 

One director shall be a poultry producer in the San Joaquin Valley District ; 

One director shall be a poultry producer in the Santa Cruz District ; 

One director shall be a poultry producer in the Alameda County District ; 

One director shall be a poultry producer in the Santa Clara and San Mateo Coun- 
ties District ; 

Five directors shall be poultry producers in the Sonoma County District ; 

One director shall be proposed by the Market Director of the state of California. 

These provisions shall be included in the by-laws of the corporation, subject to 
amendment only after special notice to all stockholders. 

The directors shall elect an executive committee of five members, which shall be 
responsible for the active management of the affairs of the corporation, subject to 
the general direction and supervision of the board of directors, and the director pro- 
posed by the State Market Director shall be a member of such committee. 

4. Each of the subscribers agrees to advance at the time of making the subscrip- 
tion, for the purposes of organization hereuuder, an amount equal to twenty-five 
(^) per cent of the total amount of the respective subscriptions ; in the event of the 
completion of the organization, said payment of twenty-five (25) per cent shall be 
credited to the i)ayment on capital stock as hereinabove set forth. 

Said advance shall be payable immediately to the Anglo-California Trust Company 
as trustee for all of the subscribers hereto and it shall be empowered to expend such 
sums as may be considered necessary by the organization committee, acting for all 
of the subscribers hereto, and shall account for all expenditures hereunder to the 
Market Director of the state of California and to the subscribers in the event that 
organisation is not completed, and shall thereupon return all unexpended funds ; and 
in the event of completion, it sholl so account to the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration and pay over the unexpended balance to the said board. 

f>. The board of directors of the corporation shall foster and encourage the forma- 
tion of local associations of poultry producers in each district, each to include the 
owners of at least 5,000 hens, to oid in the general purp<(ses hereof as set forth in 
the preamble. 

f5. It is expressly iniderstoo<l and agreed that this instrument is one of a series 
identical in terms herewith and intended to be circulated for subscription concur- 
rentiy with this instrument, and all such instruments shall be deemed to be one 
contract for the purpose of binding the subscribers hereto, to the same extent as if all 
of said subscribers had signed only one of said instruments. 

7. It is further understood and agreed that all of the subscribers hereto do agree 
to execute at the proper time, to be determined by the directors of the corporation, 
agreements with the corporation for the sale of their products by the said corporation, 
in terms substantially the same as those set forth in the form of agreements hereto 
attached. 
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8. It is further understood and agreed that if by January 1, 1917, bona fide sub- 
scriptions to the stock in said corporation to the total amount of ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) shall not have been procured, then the obligations of the subscribers hereto 
shall cease and terminate and all expenditures necessarily or properly incurred here- 
under in preliminary work shall be prorated between the then subscribers in their 
respective proportions and the balance so divided and returned. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and designated the number 
of shares subscribed for us respectively. 

Name P. 0. Addreta Number of shares 



PRODUCE SALE AGREEMENT. 

This Agreement, made this day of , 191 , 

between the Poultry Producers of Central California, Inc., a California corporation, 
with its office at San Francisco, California, hereinafter called the buyer, first pany, 

and , of , 

in said stato, hereinafter called the seller, second party ; 

Witnesseth: 

In consideration of the mutual obligations herein and of the agreements by each 
of the parties hereto to be performed and in pursuance of a preliminary agreement 
heretofore subscribed by the seller : 

1. The buyer agrees to purchase and market and the seller agrees to sell and to 
deliver such of the egps and the poultry produced by him during the years 1917, 1918 

and 11)10, on tlie following-descrilMul land at , 

in -- County, California, as he intends to sell or market in any 

event, under (ho conditions hereinafter set forth, to the buye/, for the current maricet 
pric«^ to be secun-d by the buyer as hereinafter mentioned. 

2. I'he buyer agrees to use its best efforts to resell said eggs and poultry, together 
with similar products from other sellers, at the best prices obtainable under market 
conditions and to pay over the amounts received thereby as payment in full, to the 
sellers named in contracts similar to this contract according to the quantities of eggs 
and poultrj' delivered by the respective sellers, after deducting therefrom the seller's 
cost of transportation and an amount for selling costs to be determined by the buyer, 
in its sole and exclusive discretion, not to exceed two cents per dozen for eggs, and 
fifty cents per dozen for poultry. In addition, the buyer shall deduct one cent per 
dozen for eggs sold and ten cents per dozen for poultry sold, to be credited and applied 
on tln' account of the respective seller toward the purchase of additional shares of 
capital stock of the buyer at par and such additional shares shall be delivered to the 
resi)ective purchasers as and when each is fully paid for ; but no such deduction shall 
be made after the total authorized capital stock has been fully paid for. 

3. The eggs delivered by the seller hereunder shall be mingled and sold with other 
eggs of like grade and like quality purchased by the buyer under contracts similar 
to this contract and the amount to be paid to the seller weekly, as herein stated, shall 
be based on the proportional value in eggs delivered by him to the buyer, out of the 
total weekly receipts of moneys from the sale or other disposition of the eggs, accord- 
ing to quality and grade, less the deductions hereinabove mentioned. 
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The buyer shall exercise its discretion in determining what proportion, if any, 
of the receipts of e^gs shall be warehoused by it to be held lor a better market, and 
in the event that the buyer warehouses a portion or all of such eggs he shall borrow 
the largest possible amount of money thereon and shall so distribute among the 
sellers furnishing eggs in that particular week during which such eggs are ware- 
housed their pro rata of the money borrowed by the buyer on the security of such 
warehoused eggs, which moneys shall be regarded for the purposes of this paragraph 
as a part of the weekly financial receipts. 

Any surplus above such amount borrowed on such w^a rehoused eggs that may 
accrue in the final sale thereof shall likewise be prorated, when sold, among the 
sellers furnishing eggs in that particular week during which the said eggs are sold, 
less the prorated cost of warehousing, as part of the said weekly financial receipts. 

The buyer shall be the sole judge of the standard and grade of the eggs and poultry 
snd shall adopt such method of standardization as will be most advantageous in 
general. 

4. All receipts of poultry shall be sold for the account of, and returns made to, 
the shipper individually, less the deductions hereinabove mentioned. 

5. The seller agrees that all eggs and poultry delivered hereunder shall be free 
from damage of any kind and in good marketable and merchantable condition, and 

shall be delivered to the buyer at in an estimated quantity of 

dozen eggs and dozen poultry per 

6. The seller shall have free right to use or sell eggs for hatching, and hens or 
pallets for increasing or renewing the flocks and cockerels and cocks for breeding. 

7. This agreement shall be binding upon the seller as long as he is the owner or 
controller of the said land and he shall be obligated by all the terms hereof for any 
ejfgs and poultry produced for him thereon, whether he raises the same directly or 
lets or leases the land or in any way exercises ownership or control or has the legal 
right to so exercise ownership or control of the land or its products, during the term 
of this contract. 

8. Inasmuch as it is now and ever will be impracticable and extremely difficult to 
determine the actual damage resulting to the buyer should the seller fail to deliver 
to the buyer the eggs and poultry herein agreed to be delivered, the seller hereby 
agrees to pay to the buyer five cents for each dozen eggs and one dollar for each 
dozen commercial poultry sold, consigned or marketed by or for him and so undeliv- 
ered to the buyer, as liquidated damages for the breach of this contract in that regard. 

9. In the event that the buyer fails to secure by January 1, 1917, contracts similar 
in terms to this contract from the owners of at least one million hens, this contract 
shall be null and void and no obligations shall be enforceable hereunder. But if 
sufficient contracts are secured before such date, notice thereof shall be mailed to the 
seller, and this and all similar contracts shall then be in full force and effect. 

10. In the event that the buyer, in the exercise of its contractual rights, purchases 
all of the capital stock of the buyer owned by the seller, thereupon the seller and 
the buyer shall be released and relieved from any and all obligations under this agree- 
ment which may exist after the date of such purchase. 

In witness whereof, the parties have executed this contract the day and year first 
above written. 

(Buyer) Poultby Pboducebs of Central California, Inc. 

By 

(Seller) 

(Seller's Address) 
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APPENDIX "C/' 

PROPOSED FISH EXCHANGE BILL. 

An act to empower the state market director of California to regulate and control 
the hnsincss of buying and selling fresh fi^h; to regulate the destruction of food 
fish; to create a state fish exchange; to license those engaged in marketing fish; 
to create a state fish exchange fund; to provide penalties for violations of this 
act; to investigate and report on the fish industry; and to promote the sale of 
fish. 

The people of the state of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. This act Khali be known as the "State Fish Exchange Act." 

Sec. 2. Purpose. It is hereby declared that it is the purpose of this act to bring 
about an incrensod consumption of fresh fish by the people of California, to enable 
thorn to obtain the same at reasonable prices, and to empower the state market 
director to rejrulate and control the business of buying and selling fresh fish, to regu- 
late the dost ruction of food fish, to create a state fish exchange, to license those 
en?a?ed in marketing fresh fish, to create a state fish exchange fand. to provide 
ponaIti(>s for violations of thi^ act, to investigate and report on the fish industry, 
and to i)n>moto the sale of fish. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. The following terms used in this act shall, unless a diflferent 
moaninf? is plainly roquirod by the context, be construed as follows: 

The state market director shnll be understood to be himself personally or his duly 
appointed and authorized representative. A "person** shall be deemed to include 
individuals, partnerships, associations and cori^orations or their agents or employees. 
A "retail donlor." "peddler," or "huckster" is one engaged in the business of selling 
fresh food fisli direct to the consumer. A "wholesale dealer** is one who sells fresh 
food fish to the trade, and more especially to retail dealers for resale, but not to 
consumers. A "fishbuyer" or "broker" is one engaged in the business of buying or 
sellinj? fresh food fish on commission for the owner or consignee or who, without an 
established place of business, huys from the fishermen for the purpose of reselling to 
others tiian the consumer. "Market fishermen** are individuals engaged in the busi- 
ness of catching fish and holding licenses issued by the state fish and game commis- 
sion autliorizin^ them to do so. When the sincrular is used the plural is also included; 
wlionovor tho masculine is used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Sec. 4. The state in rcfjulatc and control disposition of fish, (o) It is hereby 
doclared that tlie ownership aud title to all fish found in the waters under the juris- 
diction of the .*?tate not bold V»y private ownership legally acquired are in the state of 
California ; no such fish shall be caught, taken or killed in any manner or at any 
time exempt that the person so catching, taking or killing, or having the same in his 
possession, irrr^spj'ctivo of the raannor in which they were obtained, shall by such act 
or pos>ossion thf^reby consent that tho title to such fish shall be and remain in the 
state of California for the purpose of regulating and controlling the use aud diKpo;!- 
tion of same after such catching, taking or killing, except that the title to such fish 
legally taken shall vest in the person so taking or possessing them, subject to the 
rosirictions and provisions of law. All fish found in the possession of a person within 
the state of (California and being ofTered for sale shall be presumed to have been taken 
within waters over which the state has jurisdiction. 

(h) It is hereby d»'elan'd that the right to regulate and control the disposition of 
fisli cauirht. tnkf'u or killed outside the jurisdiction of the state of California and 
brou'jht into thi* state to lie sold or offorod for sale is and remains in the state of 
California, under its police and public health powers. 

Sec. ."►. ,Juilsdiv1i<n\ of slate market director. The state market director Is hereby 
vested with tho jurisdiotion to rej;ulate and control the business of buying and selling 
fresh food fish and the business of buying and selling fresh food fish may not be 
cnrrried on except in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
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Sec. 6. Maximum prices, (a) The state market director shall, when and where 
And for so long as he deems it advisable, establish maximum prices to be paid for food 
fish of any or all varieties intended for human consumption in its fresh condition. 
Fir$t — ^To those engaged in catching them for the market ; 
Second — To those engaged in the wholesale fish business ; 
Third — To be paid by the consumer to fish dealers ; 
and said prices shall be such as will allow, in the judgment of the state market 
director, a reasonable profit to those engaged in th(? marketing of such fish. 

(&) The state market director may, at his discretion from time to time, make such 
dianges or withdrawals in the prices authorized in section 6 (a), hereof, as he may 
deem necessary. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any i)erson engaged in the business of marketing fish 
in a particular locality to charge more than the maximum prices authorized for such 
locality, as provided in section 6 (a) hereof. 

Sec. 7. Destruction and diversion of food fish. It shall be unlawful for any one 
to destroy or cause to be destroyed any food fish in excess of fifty (iiO) pounds within 
one day of twenty-four (24) hours, or to divert or cause to be diverted any food fish 
to any use other than human consumption, without having first obtained the written 
consent of the state market director to such destruction or diversion. Permission for 
sach destruction or diversion shall be given only in cases where the applicant estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the state m \rket director that such destruction or diversion 
is not for the purpose of influencing pricps and that reasonable ofTorts have been made 
to induce its consumption by the public. Nothing in this soction shall be const nied to 
apply to any individual market fisherman who is unable to find a market for his fish 
and within forty-eight (48) hours of the destruction or diversion of said fish shall 
report to the state market director the number of pounds and varieties of fish and how 
disposed of. The deposit in the Ignited States mail of a written statement of said 
facts, properly addressed to the state market director and stamped shall be accepted 
as a sufficient report 

Sec 8. Duty state market director ichen supply is abnormal. In the event of an 
abnormal supply of food fish it sh-ill be the duty of the state market director, in his 
discretion, to induce its consumption by the public, either by reducing prices thereon 
or by increased publicity, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 9. License fees. Every person, individual, partnership, association or corpo- 
ration, other than market fishermen, engaged in the business of buying and selling fish 
for consumption in its fresh condition, shall pay to the state a semiannual license fee, 
as follows : 

First — All retail dealers, peddlers and hucksters, dealing exclusively in 

fish $10 00 

Second — All retail dealers, peddl^^rs and hucksters, handling fish in con- 
nection with other retail business 5 00 

Third — All brokers, fishbuyers and fishermen's organizations or agents 

marketing the catch of such organizations 50 00 

Fourth — All salesmf^n doing business at places wilhin the state of Cali- 
fornia other than where their principal is located 50 00 

Fifth — All wholesale dealers — on thn basis of thoir gross receipts from 
the sale of fresh food fish, as follows: 
When gross receipts for six months are not to exceed 

$25,000.00 no 00 

25.001.00 to $r>0.000.00 75 00 

50.001.00 to 100.000.00 100 00 

100.001.00 to 200,000.00 150 00 

200,001.00 to 300.000.00 200 00 

more than 300,001.00 250 00 

Fees payable under this paragraph shall be due and payable in advance on January 
1st and July 1st of each j-ear and shall be hasod on applicant's sworn statement as to 
his gross receipts from the sale of fresh food fish, using the corresponding period of 
the preceding year as a basis. If applicant did no bui^iness during the corresponding 
period of the preceding jrear, a license shall be issued upon paifm^^^ ol^^ ^xA V^ 
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whatever nature incurred by said exchange pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
iDciading the actual and necessary traveling and other expenses of its employees 
incurred while on business of the exchange and including the premium and charge 
for bonds given by surety companies for employees of the exchange when required 
by the state market director, shall be paid from the said fund after being approved 
by the state market director, upon claims to be audited by the state board of control, 
rzcept as provided in section 19 of this act. 

Sec. 19. Revolving fund for state fifth exchange. A revolving fund of $500 shall 
be established by the board of control for expenses of the state fish exchange, other 
than salaries, rent and other regular expenses, »nd the state market director may 
expend such revolving fund without first procuring tho authority of the board of 
control, but shall file vouchers therefor, monthly, with the board of control. 

Sec. 20. Commission to state commission market. A sum equaling five (5) per 

cent of the gross receipts of the state fish exchange shall be paid out of the state fish 

exchange fund, monthly, to the credit of the state commission market fund, as a 

commission on the business of the state fish exchange, for services rendered it by the 

state commission market. 

8bc. 21. Educational and publicity campaign. Any surplus over and above the 
f-xpenses of the state fish exchange in the state fish exchange fund, shall be expended 
by said exchange, under the direction of the state market director, in an educational 
and publicity campaign for the purpose of increasing the consumption of fresh food 
fish, and to enable the public to obtain fish at reasonable prices;. 

Sec. 22. Exemptions. Nothing in this net shall be construed as applying to fish 
boaght or sold for canning, curing or packing or as requiring the payment of license 
by canners, curers, or packers of fish or by persons buying or selling fish to l>e canned, 
cared or packed or to fish caught by othei*s than market fishermen or to fish sold 
direct by fishermen to private consumers, except that i)rovisiGns of section 7 as to 
destraction or diversion of food fish shall be of general application. 

Sec. 23. Penalties. Any violation of the provisions of this act shall be a misde- 
meanor punishable by imprisonment for not more than six ((>) months or by a fine 
of not more than five hundred (500) dollars, or by both such tine and imprisonment. 
Sec. 24. Licenses may he suspended or rcvokrd. Any license issued under the 
authority of this act may be suspended or revoked by the state market director upon 
evidence that the holder thereof has been or is a violator of the provisions of this 
act or of the rules and regulations provided for in section 17 hereof, or of the fish 
and game laws of the state. Such suspension or revocation siiall be made only after 
due notice of such intention has been given the offender and an opportunity given 
him to rebut the charge at a formal hearing by the state market director, at which 
hearing the accused shall be entitled to be represented by attorney. 

Sec. 25. fruits to he brought within six months. All prosecutions or suits brought 
under this act shall be commence<l within six months from the time such offense is 
alleged to have been committed. 

Sec. 26. Statements of fish caught, on hand, or sold. May b*' required. The 
state market director may require from any person engaged in marketing fish a 
written statement as to the amount and varieties of fish caught, on hand, or sold 
by said person. Failure to furnish such statement on demand shall be good and 
sofllcient grounds for the suspension or revocation of license issued under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 27. State fish exchange seal. The state fish exchange shall have a seal 
bearing the inscription "State Fish Exchange, State of California. Seal," which 
seal shall be affixed to all instruments, including licenses, issued under the provisions 
of this act 

Sec. 28. Investigations. The state market director may make investigations 
eonoeming all matters touching the enforcement and effect of the provisions of this 
act and the rales and regulations prescribed thereunder. In the course of such 
investigations he shall have the right to inspect the records of any person engaged 
in tbs fish business. 
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Sec. 20. Annual report. The state market director shall make and submit to 
the Governor, on or before the Ist day of December of each year, a report contain- 
ing a full and complete account of the transactions and proceedings of the state 
fish exchange, for the preceding fiscal year, together with such facts, suggestions, 
and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the people of the state. 

Sec. 30. Constitutionality, (a) If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or 
phrase of this act is for any reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall 
not affect the validity of the remaining portiouH of this act. The legislature hereby 
dedaren that it would have passed tliis act, and each section, subsection, sentence, 
clause and phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or more other 
sections, subsections, sentences, clauses or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

(b) If this act or any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase thereof be 
held unconstitutional as applying to fish caught without the atate of California and 
brought within the state to be marketed herein, the legislature hereby declares that 
it would have passed this act and each section, subsection, sentence, clause and 
phrase thereof as applying solely to all fish caught, killed or taken in the waters 
under the jurisdiction of the state of California. 

Sec. 31. Repeal eonfticiing Icyislatioii. All acts and jMirts of acts in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 



APPENDIX ''D.'' 

THE PRESENT STATE MARKET LAW. 

Assembly Bill No. 318. 
Chapter 713. 

An act to provide for the creation of the state commission market, and tk$ 
organization thereof, to carry on the business of receiving from ike producers 
thereof the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of ike state of 
California and selling and disposing of such products on commission^ creating 
the "state commission market fund'* and appropriating money ikerefor. 

(Approved June 10, 1915.) 
The pi'ttpU of thr state of (California do enact as follows: 

Sfx^tion 1. There is hereby created the state commission market, a state 
or;;anizatinn to carry on the business of receiving from the producers thereof, the 
agricultural, fishery , dairy and farm products of the state of California and the 
sellin;; and disi)osing of the same on commission, as herein provided. 

Skc. 2. The state commission market shall be under the management and 
control of a governing body of one person, to be known as the state commisaloCft 
market director, who shall bo appointed by the Governor of the atate of California* 

Si:c. 8. The commission market director shall establish and maintain in an^ 
and all cities and towns in the state where and when the conditions are in hi^ 
judgment most suitable, depots or stations to be used as commission markets, fo^ 
the receiving, care, sale and distribution of tlie at^ricultural, fishery, dairy and fam9 
products of California, and the director shall establish and maintain an ezecativ^ 
office or headquarters at Sacramento. 

Sec. 4. The coniniission market director shall make all necessary rules ancS 
regulations, and change the same wht>n necessary, for the operation and carrying 
on of the state eoniniissjon market, and shall print the rules for free distribntioi^ 
to all persons who wish to avail themselves of the privilfges of the market, whether 
bu3'ers or sellers, and all buyers and si>llers shall eon form to such rales and regula** 
tions in order to claim any right under this act. 

Skc. '). All prwlucers of agriculiurnl. dairy or farm products, or prodact^ 
waaufactured or processed therefrom, or fishery piodvLCl^, viYAe^ «VisIl have 
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grown, raised, produced, processed or manufactared within the state of California, 
or caught in the territorial waters thereof, shall have the right to consign and 
deliver such products to the state commission market, at any of its depots or 
branches, for sale and distribution. 

Sec. 6. The state commission market shall receive and care for all produce 
consigned and delivered to it under the provisions of this act, and shall sell and 
distribute to dealers, consumers and all buyers such products to the best possible 
advantage of the producer ; and, to the end that the state commission market be self- 
supporting, shall charge a conunission for the handling of all products in an amount 
which in the judgment of the director is just and reasonable. All settlements with 
producers shall be made once a month or oftener, and the market shall retain the 
conunission charged. 

Sec. 7. The director shall have power to rent, lease, occupy and use all such 
lands and buildings as may be needed in the business of the market or any of its 
branches, and may provide the same with a sufficient force of officers, clerks, and 
other employees, as may be deemed necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
and shall rent or purchase, and use all equipment, appliances, horses, mules, trucks 
or wagons, and all supplies necessary for the carrying on of said business. 

Sec. 8. The market shall have a bureau of correspondence for gathering and 
disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing of California 
products, and shall issue booklets thereon, and by every practicable means keep the 
producers informed of the supply and demand and at what market their products 
can best be handled. 

Sec. 9. The term of office of the director shall be four years or until his successor 
be appointed by the governor, and the annual salary of the director shall be five 
thousand dollars. The first appointment of director shall be made upon this act going 
into effect. The legislature, by a two-thirds vote, may remove the director for 
misconduct, neglect of duty, or incomptency. 

Sec. 10. The state commission market shall have a secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the director and hold office at his pleasure, and shall perform such 
duties as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the secretary shall be three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

Sec. 11. The market shall have a seal, bearing the inscription "State Conunission 
Market of California," which seal shall be affixed to all such instruments as the 
director shall require. 

Sec. 12. The salaries of the director and secretary shall be paid to them in the 
same manner as are the salaries of other state officers. 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding office or employment under 
the director, at the head office or at any of the branches of the state commission 
market, shall be fixed by the director and shall be paid monthly from the state 
oommission market fund, as hereinafter provided, and after being approved by the 
director upon claims therefor to be audited by the state board of control. 

All expenses incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
including actual and necessary traveling expenses, and other disbursements of the 
director, his officers and employees, incurred while on business of the market, shall 
be paid from the market fund in the same manner. 

Sec. 13. The director shall not engage in any other line of business during his 
term of office, but shall devote his whole time, attention, and ability to the duties 
of his office. The director shall not hold any stock or other interest whatsoever in 
any produce commission business. 

Sec. 14. There is hereby created a fund to be known as the "state commission 
market fund.*' All fees, charges and costs collected by said market under this act 
dudl be paid into the treasury of the state to the credit of such fund. AH appropria- 
tloQS made by this act or any subsequent act for the use of the market, shall be 
placed to the credit of such fund. All expenses of whatsoever nature, incurred by 
the market under the provisions of this act, shall be paid from the said fund, after 
bdng approved by the director, u^on claims therefor to be audited by the board of 
controL 
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Sec» 15. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the state treasury 
not othen^'ise appropriate<l, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be used by 
said director in establisliing and carryint; on the state commission market provided 
for by this act. 

Sec. 10. The director shall make and submit to the j^overnor, on or before tho 
1st day of December of each 3'ear, a report, containing a full and complete account of 
its transactions and proceedings for the preceding fiscal year, together with such 
other facts, suggestions and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the 
people of the state. 

Sec. 17. The director, before entering upon the duties of his office, shall make 
and execute to the people of the state of California an official bond in the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. The 
director may require of the officers and employees such bonds for the faithful 
performance of their duties, as in his judgment may be necessary. 

Sec. 18. Sufficient commission for the handling of produce shall be charged by 
the market to gradually build up a revolving fund in a sum equal to the original 
appropriation, such fund to be used as required in the operation or extension of the 
market. 



> 



appp:ni)ix *^e/^ 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO PRESENT STATE MARKET LAW. 

An act to amend the title and sections one, two, thrce^ four, five, sia?, seven, eight, 
ten, eleven, ticclvc, fourteen, fifteen and eighteen of an act entitled **An act 
to provide for the creation of the State Commission Market, and the organisation 
thereof, to carry on the husincss of receiving from the producers thereof the 
agricHiltural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the state of California and 
selling and disposing of such products on commission, creating the *8tate Com- 
mission Market Fund* and appropriating money therefor," approved June 10, 
1915; and to add thereto eleven new sections to he numbered one a, onel^ 
one c, one d, seven a, fourteen a, sixteen a, sixteen h, eighteen a and eighteen h. 

Section 1. The title of an act entitled "An act to provide for the creation of the 
State Commission Market, and the organization thereof, to carry on the business of 
receiving from the producers thereof the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
products of the state of California and selling and disposing of such products on 
commission, creating the *State Commission Market Fund' and appropriating money 
therefor," approved June 10, 11)15. is hereby amended to read as follows: 

An act to provide for the creation of the state market commission and the organisa- 
tion thereof; to carry on the business of receiving from the producers thereof the 
agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the state of California and aeUing 
and disposing of such products on commission ; to define its other duties and 
IK)wers ; to create the position of State Market Director, to define his duties and 
powers; to create the "State Market Commission Fund," and to appropriate money 
to carry out the provisions of this net ; and n'poaliug all acts and parts of acts in. 
conflict with tho provisjions of this act. 

Skc. 2. Section one of an art entitled "An act to provide for the creation of the 
state commission market, and the organization thereof, to carry on the business of 
receiving from th«* producers thereof the aifricultural. fishery, dairy and farm 
products of the state of California and selliufj; and disposing of such products on 
commission, creating the 'state t?onimission fund' an«l appropriating money therefor," 
approved June 10. 1J>15, is hereby amended to road as follows: 

Skction 1. TJjere is lu»reby created the "State Market C^ommission/* a state 
organization for the following purposes, to wit: 

(1st) To carrj- on the business of receiving from the producers thereof, the 
agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the state of California and the 
selling and disposing of tlie same on commission, as herein provided. 
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(2d) To gather and disseminate information concerning supply, demand, 
prerailing prices and commercial movements, including common and cold storage, 
of state products. 

(3d) To promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation of cooper- 
atire and other associations and organizations for improving the relations and 
services among producers, distributors and consumers of state products. 

(4th) To foster and encourage cooperation between producers and distributors 
of fttate products, in the interest of the general public. 

(5th) To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, labelling, 
iuodiing. storage and sale of state products. 

(6th) To investigate the practices and methods and any specific transaction of 
commission merchants and others who receive, solicit, buy, handle on commission or 
otherwise, state products. 

(7th) To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited, in any controversy or 
issue, that may arise between producers and distributors and which affect the interest 
of the consumer. 

(8th) To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, when so 
requested, to warehouse receipts for state pro<lucts, verifying quantities and 
Qualities thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient to make the service 
at least self-supporting. 

(dth) To issue labels bearing the seal of the state market commission for state 
product?, for which state labels have not otherwise been authorized by law, under 
«uch rules and regulations as the commission (director?) may deem necessary. 

(10th) To act on behalf of the consumers in conserving and protecting their 
^oterests in every practicable way against excessive prices. 

(11th) To act as market advisor for producers and distributors, assisting them in 
economical and efficient distribution of state products at fair prices. 

(12th) To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way, the distribution 

^d sale of California products in the markets of the world. It shall be within the 

P'OYince of the state market director, hereinafter provided for, to determine and 

<^ecide, when, where and to what extent, existing conditions render it necessary or 

idvisable to carry out any or all the purposes of this act, as above set forth. 

Sec. 3. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section one a, 
**><! to read as follows: 

Section Iff. This act shall be known as the "State Market Commission" act. 
Sic* 4. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section one 5, 
^^^ to read as follows: 

Section 16. It is hereby declared it is the purpose of this act to promote in the 
''^ Merest of the producer, the distributor and consumer, economical and efficient 
*^*t^ribution and marketing, of all agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of 
'^^lifomia ; to reduce in every practicable way, the expense and cost of marketing 
"^i^ products, that the producer may secure more adequate returns and the consumer 
^ lower cost ; to provide for the creation of the state market commission ; to define 
^ dnties and powers; to create the position of the office of state market director; 
^ define his duties and powers ; to create the state market commission fund ; to 
"•^^blish free markets and auction markets owned or supervised by the state, and to 
^^l^iopriate money for the foregoing purposes. 

^BC. 5. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section one c, 
'^^ to read as follows: 

Section Ic. The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning 
* I>Iainly required by the context, be construed as follows : 

le "commission" shall be understood to be the state market commission. 
le "director" shall be understood to be the state market director, himself 
^^iBonally or his duly appointed and authorized representative. 

le "state market" shall be understood to be the places of business established 
the state market commission for the sale of state products. 
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The word "products" shall be nnderstood to refer to the agricultural, fishery, 
dairy and farm products of the state of California, or products manufactured or 
processed therefrom within the state. 

The term "organizations of producers and distributors" shall be understood to 
include all cori>orations, societies, associations and organizations of producers, of 
producers and distributors, or of distributors, cooperative or otherwise, formed for 
the purpose of facilitating the marlceting of state products, and which from their 
not selling their securities to the public, do not come within the provisions of the 
"Investment Companies Act." 

A "person" shall be understood to include individuals, partnerships, associations 
and corporations or their agents or employees. 

When the singular is used the plural is also included. Whenever the masculine is 
used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Skc. G. a new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered oneef. and 
to read as follows: 

Section Id, The production and marketing of all agricultural, fishery, dairy and 
farm products of the state of California is hereby declared to be a matter of public 
interest and a proper subject for investigation, encouragement, development, regula- 
tion and control by the state. 

Sec\ 7. Section two of said act is hereby amended to read as follows : 
Section 2. The state market commission shall consist of a governing body of one 
person, to be known as the state market director, hereinafter referred to as the 
director, who shall be appointed by the Governor of the state of California, and of 
a secretary to be appointed by the state maricet director, as hereinafter provided, 
and these two shall perform the duties and exercise the powers of the state market 
commission and shall administer the provisions of this act. 

Sk(\ 8. So<tion three of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Section '^. TIio director shall establish and maintain in any and all the cities 
nnd towns in tlio state, depots or stations to be used as state markets, for the 
recrMvin^. cnn>, sale and distribution of the agricultural, fishery, dairy and fam 
products of California, and the dinn'tor shall establish and maintain an execatirv 
oflif-e or In'jjdf]uar(ors at Sacramento. 

Skc. D. Section four of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
S«>ction 4. Tile din^ctor shall niako all necessary rules and regulations, and chanip^ 
the same when necessary, for the oiieration and carrying on of the state market 
coinniission. nnd shnll print the rules for free distributon to all persons who wish to 
avail themselves of the privileiros of the market, whether buyers or sellers, and all 
1 my el's and si'llers shall conform to such rules and regulations in order to claim any 
rijrht under this act. 

Sec. 10. S«M'tion five of said aet is hereby amondi'd to road as follows: 
Seeti<,n ."r. All pro(Ine»Ts of aarieulturnl. dairj' or farm products, or products 
mnnufa<'f ureil or jinwi'SMMl thiTi-from. or fishery i>roducts, which shall have been 
prown, raised, jtrodneed. iirofcssi-d or manufactured within the state of Califomi*f 
or can::!!! in lin* terril<»rial wateis tliMeof. shall have the right to consign aud 
deliver su«h i»r(. duels to ihe slate market eommission at any of its state marketSt 
dejiots «ir Itram-ln's. for sale nnd disiribiition. 

Skc. 11. Sretiou six of said net is hereby amendtnl to read as follows: 
Scerion r». TIh! state market eommission shall receive and care for all products 
eoiisiLrncil :ind deliveriMl to it nii<N-r thi* provisions of this act, and shall sell ^^ 
di.strilnitp to (!<• ih-rs, eonsiim«'rs and all Imyi'i's such products to the best possibl* 
advaiitai'i' rif ihe pmhurr, jiinl in tin' diseretioii of the director, fix resale prices; 
atnl. t<» tli<> i-nil thai the state market commission be self-supporting, shall chars^ * 
eommission for the hanrllint: of all pro(ln<'ts in an amount which in the judgment ot 
thf dir»M't(»r is just and n'asonalih-. All settlements with producers shall be mao* 
one*? a month or ofterier, and tin- slat*- market commission shall retain the comuii*" 
sion ehar;:rMl. 
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Sec 12. Section seven of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Section 7. The director shall have power to rent, lease, occupy and use all such 
lands and buildings as may be needed in the business of the commission or any of 
its branches, and may provide the same with a sufficient force of officers, clerks, and 
other emplo3'ees, as may be deemed necessary' to carry out the provisions of this act, 
and shall rent or purchase, and use all equipment, appliances, horses, mules, trucks 
or wagons, and all supplies necessary for the carryinfi: on of said business. 

Sec. 13. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section 
seren a, and to read as follows : 

Section 7a. The director shall have power to appoint the head of each state 
market, branch, station, depot or bureau, established under the authority of this act. 
Sbc. 14. Section eight of said act is hereby amended to read as follows : 
Section 8. The commission shall have a bureau of correspondence for gathering 
and disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing of California 
products, and shall issue booklets thereon, and by every practicable means keep the 
producers informed of the supply and demand and at what market their products 
ran best be handled. 
Sec. 15. Section ten of said act is hereby amended to read as follows : 
Section 10. The state market commission shall have a secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the director and hold office at his pleasure, and shall perform such 
daties as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the secretary shall be three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 
Sec. 16. Section eleven of said act is hereby amended to read as follows : 
Section 11. The state market commission shall have a seal bearing the inscription 
*^tate Market Commission of California,*' which seal shall be affixed to all such 
instmments as the director shall require. 
Sec. 17. Section twelve of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Section 12. The salaries of the director and secretary shall be paid to them in 
the fame manner as are the salaries of other state officera 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding office or employment 
under the director, at the head office or at any of the state markets, depots, stations 
or branches of the state market commission, shall be fixed by the director and shall 
be paid monthly from the state market commission fund, ns hereinafter provided, 
t&d after being approved by the director upon claims therefor to be audited by the 
itate board of control. 

All expenses incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
inclading actual and necessary traveling expenses, and other disbursements of the 
director, his officers and employees, incurred while on bu;siness of the commission, 
■hall be paid from the state market commission fund in the same manner, except as 
provided for in section 19 of this act. 
Sec 18. Section fourteen of said act is hereby amondod to read as follows : 
Section 14. There is hereby created a fund to l>e known as the "State Market 
C^ODunission Fund." All fees, chariros and costs collodod by said commission under 
^ tot shall be paid into the treasury of the state to the credit of such fund. All 
appropriations made by this act or any subsequent act for the use of the state market 
comouBsion, shall bo placed to the credit of such fund. All expenses of whatsoever 
^tnre, incurred by the commission under the provisions of this act, shall be paid 
"Wa the state market commission fund, after bein.ir approved by the director, upon 
claims therefor to be audited by the board of control, except as provided for in 
action 19 of this act. 

Sec. 19. A new section is horol)y added to said act, to be numbered section 
fourteen a, and to read as follows : 

Section 14a. A revolving fund of two hundred and fifty (2.'iO) dollars, shall be 
••^^blished by the board of control for expcn^vs of tho stnto market commission, 
other than salaries, rent and other rogular exin»nsos, an<l the director may expend 
"^ch revolving fund without first procuring the authority of th»^ bonrd of control, but 
•"^il file vouchers, monthly, with the board of control covering such disbursements. 
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Sec. 20. Section fifteen of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 15. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the state treasury 

not otherwise appropriated, the sum of thousand dollars, to be used by 

said director in establishing and carrying on the state market commission provided 
for by this act. 

Sec. 21. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section 
seventeen «, and to road as follows : 

Section Ma. The director may make investigations concerning all matters relating 
to the provisions of this net and the rules and regulations prescribed thereunder. In 
connection with any such investigations, the director shall have the right to inspect 
the hooks aiui records of any person, and the director is hereby empowered to bear 
complaints, administer oaths, certify to all official acts and to issue subpcenas for the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of papers, books, accounts, documents 
and testimony in any in([uiry, investigation, hearing or proceeding in any jMirt of 
the state. 

Sec. 22. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section 
seventeen 6, and to read as follows : 

Section 17/i. Any person refusing or failing within a reasonable time to comply 
with the demand of the director for information in connection with any inyestigation 
made under authority of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by tine not exceeding five hundred (500) dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding 
ninety iUO) days, or by both such fine and imprisonment 

Sec. 2.*^ A now section is hereby added to siid act, to be numbered section 
seventoon r, and to read as follows : 

Soctioii 17r. Any enii)loyoo or agent of the commission who shall knowingly make 
public an3' confidential information acquired in the discharge of his official duties 
undor the provisions of this act, unless with the consent of the peison in interest, 
may in the discretion of the director be dismissed from the service of the commission. 

Sec. 24. Section eighteen of said act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section IS. Suflicient ronimission for the handling of products shall be charged 
by the state mnrkot commission to gradually build up the state market commission 
fund in a sum equal to the ori:2:inal appropriation, such fund to be used as required 
in the operation or extensions of the state market commission. 

Sec. 25. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section 
eipht«»on a, and to road as follows : 

Section ISf/. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is 
for any reason declared to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the 
validity of the remaining portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that 
it would have pissed this act and each section, subsection, sentence, clause or 
l)hras(» thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or more other sections, sub- 
sections, sentenci s. clansrs or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. 2(1. A new section is hereby added to said act, to be numbered section 
(M;rhteen h, and to read as follows : 

Section IS/j. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
re]»ealed. 



APPENDIX ^^F.'' 
PROPOSED STATE MARKET COMMISSION ACT. 

(as it WOri.I) HEAD WIIEX AMENDED.) 

\n art to inuiUh' fnr ihr. vrvatittu of thr "'State Market Commission** and the 
orf/anization thereof ; to earry on the business of receiving from the producert 
thereof the af/rieuJtural. fisher}/, tiairtj and farm products of the state of Ca^ 
fornia and seUinfi and disposing of sueh products on commission; to define it9 
other duti'-.'i and poxeers : to rreatc the position of "'State Market Director" ; t<^ 
drfine his duties and poiccrs ; to create the "State Market Commission Fnknd!* 
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and to appropriate money to carry out the provisions of this act; and repealing 
all acta and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act. 

Section 1. There is hereby created the "State Market Commission," a state 
organization for the following purposes, to wit : 

(Ist) To carry on the business of receiving from the producers thereof, the agri- 
cultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the state of California and the selling 
and disposing of the same on commission, as herein provided. 

(2d) To gather and disseminate information concerning supply, demand, prevail- 
ing prices and commercial movements, including common and cold storage, of state 
products. 

(3d) To promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation of coopera- 
tive and other associations and organizatons for improving the relations and services 
among producers, distributors and consumers of state products. 

(4th) To foster and encourage cooperation between producers and distributors of 
state products, in the interest of the general public. 

(5th) To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, labeling, 
handling, storage and sale of state products. 

(6th) To investigate the practices and methods and any specific transaction of 
commission merchants and others who receive, solicit, buy, handle on commission or 
otherwise, state products. 

(7th) To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited, in any controversy or 
issue, that may arise between producers and distributors and which affect the interest 
of the consumer. 

(8th) To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, when so 
requested, to warehouse receipts for state products, verifying quantities and qualities 
thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient to make the service at least 
self-supporting. 

(9th) To issue labels bearing the seal of the state market commission for state 
products, for which state labels have not otherwise been authorized by law, under 
such rales and regulations as the commission (director?) may deem necessary. 

(10th) To act on behalf of the consumer in conserving and protecting their 
interests in every practicable way against excessive prices. 

(11th) To act as market advisor for producers and distributors, assisting them in 
economical and efllcient distribution of state products at fair prices. 

(12th) To improve, broaden and extend in very practicable way, the distribution 
and sale of California products in the markets of the world. 

It shall be within the province of the state market director, hereinafter provided 
^or, to determine and decide, when, where and to what extent, existing conditions 
render it necessary or advisable to carry out any or all the purposes of this act, as 
above set forth. 
Sw. la. This act shall be known as the "State Market Commission*' act. 
Sec. 16. it is hereby declared it is the purpose of this act to promote in the 
interest of the producer, the distributor and consumer, economical and efficient dis- 
tribution and marketing, of all agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of 
California; to reduce in every practicable way, the expense and cost of marketing 
■^^ products, that the producer may secure more adequate returns and the con- 
■'^w a lower cost ; to provide for the creation of the state market commission ; to 
define its duties and powers; to create the position of the office of state market 
director; to define his duties and powers; to create the state market commission 
^^d; to establish free markets and auction markets owned or supervised by the 
■**te, and to appropriate money for the foregoing purposes. 

Sttj. Ic. The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning 
* plainly required by the context, be construed as follows : 
•^ "commission*' shall be understood to be the state market commission, 
^e "director" shall be understood to be the state market director, himself per- 
**^y or his duly appointed and authorized representative. 

'^^ "state market" shall be understood to be the places of i)usine8s established by 
^ itate market commission for the sale of state products. 
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The word "products" shall be undorstood to refer to the agricultural, fishery, dairy 
aud farm products of the state of Cnlifoniia, or products manufactured or processed 
therefrom within the state. The tenn "organizations of producers and distributors'* 
shall be understood to include all corporations, societies, associations and organiza- 
tions of producers, of produci'rs and distributors, or of distributors, cooperative or 
othervvhse, formed for the puri)oso of facilitating the marketing of state products, and 
which from their not selling their socurties to the public, do not come within the 
provisions of the "Investment Companies Act." 

A "person" shall be understood to include individuals, partnerahips, associations 
and corporations or their agents or employees. When the singular is used the plural 
is also included. Whenever the masculine is used, the feminine and neuter are 
included. 

Skc. Id. The production and marketing of all agricultural, fishery, dairy and 
fann products of the state of California is hereby declared to be a matter of public 
interest and a proper subject for investigation, encouragement, development, regula- 
tion and control by the state. 

Sec. 2. The state market commission shall consist of a governing body of one 
person, to be known as the state market director, hereinafter referred to as the 
director, who shall be appointed by the governor of the state of California, and of 
a secretary to be appointe<l by the state market director, as hereinafter provided, 
and these two shall perform the duties and exercise the powers of the state market 
commission and shall administer the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The director shall establish and maintain in any and all the dties and 
towns in the state, depots or stations to be used as state markets, for the receiving, 
care, sale and distribution of the a;?ricultural. fishery, dairy and farm products of 
California, and the director shall establish and maintain an executive office or head- 
quarters at Sacramento. 

Sec. 4. The director shall make all necessary rules and regulations, and change the 
same when necessary, for the operation and carrying on of the state market commis- 
sion, and shall print the rules for free distribution to all persons who wish to avail 
themselves of the privileges of the market, whether buyers or sellers, and all buyers 
and sellers shall conform to such rules and regulations in order to claim any right 
under this act. 

Skc. 5. All producers of agricultural, dairj- or farm products, or products manu- 
factured or processed therefrom, or fishery products, which shall have been grown, 
raised, produced, processed or manufactured within the state of California, or caught 
in the territorial waters thereof, shall have the ri:;ht to consign and deliver such 
products to the stato market commission at any of its state mai^ets, depots or 
branch*'s, for sale and distribution. 

Sec. 6. The stato market commission shall receive and care for all produds 
consigne<1 and delivered to it under the provisions of this act, and shall sell and 
distribute to dealers, consumers and all buyers such products to the best possible 
advanta;re of the producer, and in the discretion of the director, fix resale prices; 
and. to thf end that the state market commission be self-supporting, shall charge a 
commission for the handling of all products in an amount which in the judgment of 
the dirr'Ctor is just and reasonahlp. All settlements with producers shall be made 
once a mouth or oftf'uer, and the state market commission shall retain the conunlf- 
sUm charged . 

Skc. T. The din-ctor shall have powor to rent, lease, occupy and use all sudi 
lands and huildiii^rs :is may ho ntM^dcil in the business of the commission or any of iti 
lirariclH'S, and may provide the simip with a sufficient force of officers, clerks, and 
othrr <'nii>loy«'fs. as may bf de«'nu'd necp.'^sary to carry out the provisions of this ftcti 
and shall rent or j)urchaso. and use all e(|uipnipnt, appliances, horses, mules, truckl 
or wagons, and all supplies nocessary for the carrying on of said business. 

Sec. 7'/. The director shall have power to api)oint th<' head of each state marketi 
branch, station. d»»pot or buroau, established unrbM* the authority of this act. 

Sec. S. The commission shall have a bureau of (rorrespondence for gathering and 
disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing of California 
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pTodncts, and shall issue booklets thereon, nnd by every prncticiible means keep the 
producers informed of the supply and demand and al what market their products can 
best be handled. 

Sec. 9. The term of office of the director shall be four years or until bis suc- 
ceMor be appointed by the governor, and the annual salary of the director shall be 
fire thousand dollars. The first appointment of director shall be made upon this 
irt going into eflPect. The legislature, by a two-thirds vote, may remove the director 
for misconduct, neglect of duty, or incompetency. 

Sec. 10. The state market commission shall have a secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the director and hold office at his pleasure, and shall perform such 
duties as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the secretary shall be three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

Ssa 11. The state market commission shall have a seal bearing the inscription 
'^tate Market Commission of California/' which seal shall be affixed to all such 
iDBtnunents as the director shall require. 

Sk. 12. The salaries of the director and secretary shall be paid to them in the 
nme manner as are the salaries of other state officers. 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding office or employment 
under the director, at the head office or at any of the state markets, depots, stations 
orhnnches of the state market commission, shall be fixed by the director and shall 
he paid monthly from the state market commission fund, as hereinafter provided, 
tad after being approved by the director upon claims therefor to be audited by the 
atate board of control. 

All expense Incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions of this act, includ- 
hif actual and necessary traveling expenses, and other disbursements of the director, 
his officers and employees, incurred while on business of the commission, shall be 
paid from the state market commission fund in the same manner except as provided 
for in section 19 of this act. 

Sia 13. The director shall not engage in any other line of business during his 
tern of office, but shall devote his whole time, attention, and ability to the duties 
of his office. The director shall not hold any stock or other interest whatsoever in 
IBJ produce commission business. 

Sec, 14. There is hereby created a fund to be known as the "state market com- 
iBiinon fund.** All fees, charges and costs collected by said commission under this 
>ct shall be paid into the treasury of the state to the credit of such fund. All 
appropriations made by this act or any subsequent act for the use of the state 
^oukit commission, shall be placed to the credit of such fund. All expenses of what- 
*>cver nature, incurred by the commission under the provisions of this act, shall be 
Ptid from the state market commission fund, after being approved by the director, 
opoQ daims therefor to be audited by the board of control, except as provided for 
^ lectioa 19 of this act 

Sbo. 14a. A revolving fund of two hundred and fifty (250) dollars shall be 
^blished by the board of control for expenses of the state market commission, other 
^^ salaries, rent and other regular expenses, and the director may expend such 
'^^Iving fund without first procuring the authority of the board of control, but 
"^ file vouchers, monthly, with the board of control covering such disbursements. 

Sbc. 15. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the state treasury 

^t otherwise appropriated, the sum of thousand dollars, to be used by 

*^ director in establishing and carrying on the state market commission provided 
^^ by this act 

Sbo. Id. The director shall make and submit to the governor, on or before the 
^ day of December of each year, a report, containing a full and complete account 
* its transactions and proceedings for the preceding fiscal year, together with such 
^cr facts, suggestions and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the 
^Ple of the state. 

8*C. 17. The director, before entering upon the duties of his office, shall make 
^ execute to the people of the state of California an official bond in the sum of 
fifty thooiand dollars, for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. Th« 
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director may require of the officers and employees such bonds for the faithful 
performance of their duties, as in his judgment may be necessary. 

Sec. 17a. The director may make investigations concerning all matters relating 
to the provisions of this act and the rules and regulations prescribed thereunder. In 
connection with any such investigations, the director shall have the right to inspect 
the books and records of any person, and the director is hereby empowered to hear 
complaints, administer oaths, certify to all official acts and to issue subpoenas for 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of papers, books, accounts, documents 
and testimony in any inquiry, investigation, hearing or proceeding in any part of 
the state. 

Sec. 17&. Any person refusing or failing within a reasonable time to comply 
with the demand of the director for information in connection with any investigation 
made under authority of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by 
fine not exceeding five hundred (500) dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding ninety 
(90) days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 17c. Any employee or agent of the commission who shall knowingly make 
public any confidential information acquired in the discharge of his official duties 
under the provisions of this act, unless with the consent of the person in interest, 
may in the discretion of the director be dismissed from the service of the commission. 

Sec. is. Sufficient commission for the handling of products shall be charged b; 
the state market commission to gradually build up the state market conmiission fond 
in a sum equal to the original appropriation, such fund to be used as required in the 
operation or extensions of the state market commission. 

Sec. 18a. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
any reason declared to hv. unconstitiitionAl, such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it woal^ 
have passed this act and each section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase thereof 
irrespective of the fact that any one or more other sections, subsections, sentcncet 
clauses or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. 18d. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repeale 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Honorable Wm. D. Stephens, 
Governor of California. 

Sir : Section 16 of the State Market Commission Act provides that- 



< < 



The director shall make and submit to the Grovemor, on t 
before the first day of December of each year, a report, containir 
a full and complete account of its transactions and proceedings & 
the preceding fiscal year, together with such other facts, suggestio: 
and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the people 
the state.'* 

In accordance therewith, I have the honor to transmit to you herewi 

my second annual report. 

Respectfully, 

Harris Weinstock, 
State Market Directaf 

San Francisco, December 1, 1917. 



SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE MARKET 

DIRECTOR OF CALIFORNIA. 



Honorable Wm. D. Stephens, 
Governor of California, 
Sacramento. 

Sir: In presenting to you my second annual report as State Market 
Director of California, to which oflSce you were pleased to reappoint me, 
it is pertinent to review the circumstances which led the California 
Legislature to repeal the State Commission Market Act and to substitute 
therefor the State Market Commission Act, which is now in operation. 

The origin^,! act contemplated, among other things, the establishment 
by the state in the cities and towns of the state of public markets to 
which it was assumed that farmers would ship their products to be sold 
by the State Market Director, who was authorized to charge a commis- 
sion suflScient to cover all the costs of operation. When appointment 
as the first State Market Director of California was tendered me by 
your predecessor. Governor Hiram W. Johnson, I gave my reasons for 
believing this function on the part of the state to be economically 
^^sound and costly ; and I further made it clear that a more valuable 
^rvice could be performed in California (in my judgment) if the State 
Market Director should give to the farmers and fruit growers a market- 
^^S service analogous to the cultural service rendered by the farm 
advisers and the horticultural commissioners, with the end in view of 
^ding the farmers through organization to do their own marketing 
collectively. The outcome was that Governor Johnson requested that 
I take the office of State Market Director and perform such function. 

I acquiesced, resigned my existing state duties to other hands, and 
^^nmediately devoted all my energies to a task which was without prece- 
^^nts to guide me. 

As State Market Director, I was subjected to much criticism on the part 

^* those who interpreted the original marketing act as being mandatory 

so far as establishing state markets was concerned, and not discretion- 

*^. My critics maintained that under the law it was my duty, regard- 

*^ss of my judgment in the matter, to establish State Commission 

^^I'kets, even though in the end they should prove failures. Guided 

^ot only by my o^^^l judgment and interpretation of the law, but also 

"y the legal advice of able counsel, I exercised the discretion that the 

^^^ plainly allowed and refrained from establishing State Commission 

^^^^kets, which I felt would involve the state in serious losses, without 

*^y compensating public advantages. As a consequence, the matter 

was submitted to the legislature at the ensuing session, when the whole 
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question was thoroughly fought out in committees and on the floors oi 
the senate and the assembly. 

The judgment of the legislature was overwhelmingly not only that i1 
wa.s unwise for the state to establish State Commission Markets, but 
that it was unwise even to make such a matter discretionary with th( 
State Market Director. As a consequence, the provision authorizing 
the State Market Director in his discretion to establish State Commissior 
Markets was stricken out. Under the present marketing law, it is 
enacted that the State Market Director shall, among other things, use 
his best efforts to promote, assist and encourage the organization and 
operation of co-operative and other associations and organizations foi 
improving the relations and services among producers, distributors and 
consumers of farm products. 

The two things which have militated against producer and consumer 
of farm products have ever been waste in the cost of distribution and 
speculation in foodstuffs. The world's broadest experience and highest 
human wisdom has thus far demonstrated that the most effective wa> 
of wiping out these twin evils is by collective marketing on the part oi 
farm producers through farmers' cooperative associations. 

Since the brunt of the criticism against the State Market Director 
was directed mainly against his refraining from establishing state mar- 
kets for the sale of farm and other products on commission (in contra- 
distinction to '*free markets" conducted by municipalities, in theii 
discretion) and against his activity in organizing farmers' co-operative 
marketing associations, it is fitting that my reasons for not establishing 
State Commission Markets, as presented by me to the last legislature 
when the question of state markets w^as before it, should be hen 
reprinted: 

**(1) The only markets provided for in the State Market Ad 
are depots where farm produce is to be received on consignment 
and sold by the ^Market Director. Markets where producer and 
consunier are ])rou.irht together without the intervention of a middle- 
man are not contemplated by the act. 

"(2) It was clearly understood, when I accepted appointment 
as 8tat(* Market Director, that I had grave doubts of the practica- 
bility and the wisdom of the stiite going into the commission busi- 
ness, but that in any event I would carry out the other provisions 
of the act and aid the producer to do his own marketing. 

"(.*]) It was anticipated at the outset, and has been repeatedly 
confirmed by investigation, that the averajre farmer does not, as a 
rule, desin? to consi<i:n his })roducts to the state or to others, so long 
as he can sell outriurht, and that as a rule, he does sell outright. 

" (4) It is also beyond question that only a small fraction of the 
ccnsuniei-^ are willing or able to become regular patrons of free 
markets. 
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** (5) Even if both producers and consumers were eager for the 
establishment of. such markets, the markets could not be expected 
to do more than touch the barest fringe of the state's marketing 
problem. 

** (6) The appropriation provided for the administration of the 
entire act was entirely inadequate for the establishment of even one 
such market and at the same time make it possible to carry out its 
other provisions. 

'* (7) The prospective burdens to be placed upon the taxpayers 
of the state by the establishment of a succession of expensive mar- 
keting: plants, with a small army of employees, would exceed all 
pcs^sible advantages to be gained by producers and consumers. 

** (8) No other state in the Union has been able successfully to 
demonstrate the theory of such commission markets imder state 
ownership and control; (Hawaii is not an exception). 

**(9) The establishment of markets of any kind for local con- 
sumption is a municipal and not a state function. The state's 
function is to assist in intrastate and interstate marketing (the 
latter of which includes the great bulk of our farm production)." 

It may be well to point out that the present State Market Act (the 
text of which appears as an Appendix) differs widely from the act 
which it displaced. Instead of the '* State Commission Market" con- 
templated by the old law, a ** State Market Commission" was created, 
comprising the State Market Director and the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Its functions are outlined as follows : 

First: To act as advisor for producers and distributors when 
requested, assisting them in economical and efficient distribution 
of any such products at fair prices. 

Second : To gather and disseminate impartial information con- 
cerning supply, demand, prevailing prices and commercial move- 
ments, including common and cold storage of any such products. 

Third: To promote, assist and encourage the organization and 
operation of co-operative and other associations and organizations 
for improving the relations and services among producers, distrib- 
utors and consumers of any such products, and to protect and 
conserve the interests of the producers and consignors of such 
products. 

Fourth : To foster and encourage co-operation between producers 
and distributors of any such products, in the interest of the general 
public. 

Fifth: To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, 
inspection, labeling, handling, storage and sale of any such 
products. 

Sixth : To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both 
parties, in any controversy or issue that may arise between pro- 
• ducers and distributors of any such products. 

Seventh: To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or 
creditors, when so requested, warehouse receipts for any such 
products, verifying quantities and qualities thereof, and to charge 
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for such service fees suflBcient to make the service at least self- 
supporting. 

p]ighth : To issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market 
Cdmmission on request of the producer, packer, canner or distrib- 
utor, for any such products for which state labels have not other- 
wise been authorized by law, under such rules and regulations as 
the director may deem necessary and to charge for such labels such 
fees as in the judgment of the State Market Director may be 
proper. 

Ninth : To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products 
in conserving and protecting their interests in ever^' practicable 
way. 

Tenth: To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable 
way, the distribution and sale of any such California products 
throughout the markets of the world. 

Eleventh: To promote in the interest of the producer, the dis- 
tributor, and consumer, economical and eflScient distribution and 
marketing of all or any agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
products produced, grown, raised, caught, manufactured or pro- 
cessed within tlie state of California. 

It will be remembered that I was subjected to severe criticism because, 
under the former act, I organized producers into marketing associa- 
tions. It was claimed by my critics that such activity on my part was 
illegal, because not specifically authorized by the law. The legislators 
evidently considered that this criticism had some merit, for they made 
provision in the new law for such associations to be organized as one of 
the chief functions of the State Market Director. 

That such activity places California in line with the Federal govern- 
ment is shown by the following extract from the 1916 Yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 

' ' The work of the Ofiice of jMarkets and Rural Organization has 
developed very rapidly, and some notable results have been secured. 
Definite assistance has been rendered to the fruit interests of the 
states of Oregon. Washington, Idaho and Montana. An organiza- 
tion compased of co-operative associations, corporations operating 
for the producers, and individual growers was formed during the 
past year. The purpose of the organization is to secure broader 
distribution through the establishment of uniform grades and 
marketing methods. Through it the fruit industry of the North- 
western states should be placed upon a more efficient business basis. 
It comprises 65 per cent of the Northwestern fruit industry, repre- 
senting an investment of $150,000,000, and supporting approxi- 
mately 20,000 growers. This is probably the most important single 
activity in forming co-operative organizations that has yet been 
undertaken by the department.'' 
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The lo^^c of such governmental activity has been ofiScially stated in 
a previous Yearbook of the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows : 

**If it is good business and entirely proper for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to unite in their respective organizations, 
not to control prices or restrain trade, but for greater business 
efficiency and to eliminate waste, what argument should induce 
farmers to refrain from similar action to improve their busi- 
ness? What can the manufacturer gain by such organization 
which the farmer can not? Is the average intelligence of the 
manufacturer less than the average intelligence of the American 
farmer? If it is advisable for the manufacturers and dealers to 
federate into state and national associations for the above-named 
purposes, by what line of reasoning do some conclude that it is 
unnecassary or absolutely improper for the farmers to organize 
even on a community basis?*' 

At any rate, California is today taking the lead in forming influential 
associations for collective marketing and it is perhaps not too much to 
say that it is today one of the best (if not the best) organized states in 
the Union. 

It is with some degree of satisfaction that I now present to you in 
this report — as evidence that the legislature's estimate of the value of 
my organizing activities was not misjudged — a summary of the present 
statuis of the various co-operative marketing associations with which the 
State Market Director was most intimately associated while administer- 
ing the previous State Market Act, and of the new associations now 
being formed. 

The answer to the contention made by critics that farmers' marketing 
associations ** sting" the consumer, is the following circular letter issued 
by the State Market Director and addressed to the farmers' co-operative 
associations, advising them to take out Federal licenses. The Market 
Director's suggestion has as a rule been followed by such associations, 
who not only wish to offer the government their heartiest co-operation, 
but wish to show to the public at large that they are voluntarily placing 
themselves in a position where even the possibility of any exploitation 
of the public would be out of the question : 

To all Co-operative Marketing Associations: 

*' Gentlemen : The question has been raised by some as to whether 
the farmers' co-operative marketing associations are required to take 
out Federal licenses. As State Market Director, my own judgment 
in the matter is that, as a matter of public policy, farmers' co-opera- 
tive marketing associations should take out marketing licenses, even 
if not required to do so, and my suggestion is that such associations 
do so. 

**It is the purpose of the Federal Food Administration to do 
anything and everj^thing that it can to keep the producer of farm 
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products producing, and in order to do this I am morally certain 
that the Federal Food Administration, so far as lies within its 
power, will endeavor to do whatever it can to aid the farmer in 
getting living prices for his crops. Since the farmers' co-operative 
marketing associations have no desire to exploit the consumer, they 
have nothing to fear from taking out licenses. 

**As you undoubtedly know, the opponents of co-operative mar- 
keting associations have claimed that the purpose of such associa- 
tions is to ** sting" the consumer. The fact of a farmers' co-opera- 
tive marketing association having voluntarily asked for a license is 
in itself proof that it does not desire to ** sting'* the consumer, and 
once having taken out a license, ''stinging" the consumer will 
become legally impossible, because any attempt on the part of an 
a.ssociati(m to exploit the public would at once lay the association 
liable to a loss of its license. 

**I would suggest that, if you have not already done so, you 
send an application to the Federal Food Administration, License 
Divi.sion, Washington, D. C, requesting it to send you blanks on 
which you may make out the formal application for the license. 
Yours very truly. 

Signed: Harris Weinstock, 
State Market Director." 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
ASSOCIATIONS CLOSELY AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE 
MARKET COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 



CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS, INC. 

This association, whose successful organization was still problematical 
at the time of my previous report, has reached its first goal and is now 
to be regarded as one of the most important marketing associations 
ever organized in California ; and, as State Market Director, I regard the 
efforts put forth in its behalf as being among the most fruitful of those 
which I have exercised during my administration. 

It now numbers about 5,000 growers, has a paid-up capital of nearly 
$1,000,000, and during its first year has handled about 110,000,000 
pounds of prunes and 13,000,000 pounds of apricots, out of a total 
production estimated at 190,000,000 pounds of prunes and 20,000,000 
pounds of apricots. Its membership represents a much larger propor- 
tion than that actually handled the first year, for the reason that many 
of its growers had existing contracts to deliver the year's crop to com- 
mercial packers. 

The association's management has been of very high order and has 

commanded respect from the outset. Its method of selling during the 

first year included the utilization, to a certain extent, of the existing 

machinerj'^ of distribution, for its organization was not perfected until 

^fter the period when Eastern buyers contract their year's supplies. 

Ari^angements were therefore entered into between the association and 

abo\at forty individual packers whereby the latter did the packing on 

contract and, in return, did the actual selling without commission. It 

^ the intention of the association hereafter to operate its own packing 

houses and do its own selling. 

In the beginning its management was far-seeing enough to recognize 

''^^ importance of seeking the wisest possible distribution instead of 

^^'ii3g to get every cent that could be squeezed out of the year's market. 

its prices are an effective silencer of the allegations that producers 

^tiiigr'* \\iQ consumer when strongly organized. 

'J^he association opened with a price to the trade of a 6-cent bulk 

oa^ii^ on prunes, earning a premium of 1 cent a pound on 30-40s, and 

^ ^'^iit a pound on 40-50s ; aside from any consideration, the basis of a 

^^^ price of 14 cents a pound was made on 20-30s. (These prices do 

i^ot include packing charges ordinarily added in sales to the trade.) 

^^ a later date, after having sold sufficient to insure the complete sale 

^^ the production, the association withdrew from the market, accepting 

^^ orders for prunes on its own account or through any of the associated 
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packers. Early in the delivery season the Federal government came in 
with a requisition requiring some 4,000,000 pounds of 50-60s and 
60-70s. In view of the fact that commercial organizations secure their 
portions of this government order, to be paid much larger prices to 
secure their portion of the production, the government established a 
price of 6f cents basis to be paid for its requirements. 

General trade conditions since the formation of the association have 
borne out the wisdom shown by the management in establishing a 6-cent 
basis price as the guaranteed association price. Export and transpor- 
tation conditions, along with many other conditions, would have brought 
about a very serious slump in the prune market and the association has 
been a wonderful steadying influence in the maintenance of a price ; but 
even with the strength of the association behind the price, much greater 
than 6-cent conditions could not have been maintained. 

Yery similar conditions have maintained in the dried apricot market, 
the association opening with what it considers a 15-cent basis — viz, 15 
cents for extra choice, 14J cents for choice, 13 J cents for standard ; and 
in the larger sizes, 16 cents for fancy, 17 cents for extra fancy and 18 
cents for Jumbo or extra fancy Moorpark grade. Except in the sale 
of some small portions of first quality slab fruit, the association has 
done well to m^aintain its opening prices and has made sales to date suffi- 
cient to reimburse the corporation for the advances made to growers on 
delivery and possibly 50 per cent of the further value that will accrue to 
the members. In view of the car shortage and, most especially, extreme 
conditions in the case of apricots, the association's deliveries have been 
so restricted that it has not as yet delivered on its sales sufficient to 
make any further than the early delivery advances to members. 

The association will undoubtedly return to its members a price for 
their deliveries equal to the average price secured by growers outside 
the association, although antagonistic packers have paid exorbitant 
prices to nonmembers and were also able (early in the season) to secure 
a considerable quantity of fruit at ver>^ low figures. 

Although the California Prune and Apricot Growers has not this 
season handled 75 per cent of the production of dried prunes or apricots, 
it has quite a considerable membership signed to deliver to it for the 
remaining four years of the contract. Consequently, without any 
further additions to the membership, the association will be considerably 
stronger from point of controlling the production another season. The 
weaker the control of production this season, the more the management 
of the association is to be complimented on its business success to date. 
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The association 'g headquarters are at San Jose, and its officers are 
as follows : 

T. S. Montgomery, president, 
W. A. Yerxa, vice president, 
Jos. H. Bone, secretary, 
H. 6. Coykendall, general manager. 

The State Market Director is personally represented on the board of 
directors and the executive committee by Wm. G. Alexander. 



CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS, INC. 

In view of the fact that my first activity (taken on the day of my 

first inauguration as State Market Director of California) was in going 

to the assistance of the Peach Growers, then in the throes of an effort 

to organize, it is with no small degree of pleasure that I now report 

that it ranks among the leading marketing associations of the state, 

with a strong financial status, control of the bulk of the production of 

drying peaches, and efficient business management and salesmanship. 

It has rescued the California peach grower from insolvency and despair 

and has placed this great industry on a sound and prosperous basis — 

all within a remarkably short period of time. 

The following concrete facts and figures tell, in a concise and inspiring 
way, the present status of this fine association of fruit growers, who 
were absolutely at the mercy of the packers so recently as the date of 
the establishment of this ofiice. 

The acreage of such peaches as are commonly dried in California is 
something like 50,000 acres, of which this company has purchased, 
under a five-year contract, 45,750 acres. 

In regard to capital stock : Its records shoAv a total subscription of 
$848,185. Of the above amount it has received in cash approximately 
$340,000. It has received notes and has on hand, on account of capital 
stock subscriptions, something over $475,000. Something like $30,000 
of its stock subscriptions have been neither paid for by cash nor secured 
by notes. 

The tonnage sold direct to the Eastern trade and shipped by this 
company for the season of 1916, amounted to slightly over 7,500 tons. 
The direct sales by this company, of 1917 crop to September 20, 1917, 
are 7,600 tons. Its management anticipated that its sales to December 
31, 1917, will aggregate 10,000 tons. 
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In order to properly appreciate what this report means, it is well to 
remember that from one-third to one-half of the 1915 crop of California 
peaches was not even harv'ested, because the growers were not offered 
by the packers a price even equal to the cost of production. One of 
the leading growers summed up the situation at that time as follows: 

**It is an indisputable fact that the consumer is paying on an 
average about 17 cents per pound for dried peaches and you are 
receiving 2^ to 3 cents. People may doubt this statement, but it 
is true.'' 

Surely no stronger argument for the State Market Commission's aid 
in behalf of marketing associations is needed. 

The story of the fir^t year of the California Peach Growers was 
epitomized by its secretary, Mr. Al. Sunderland, at the recent Fruit 
Growers' Convention, these being the significant points: 

The association started with the good will of their kind and they now 
have 6,000 grower-members. In 1914 dried peaches netted growers an 
average of less than three cents per pound. In 1916 there were pro- 
duced 30,000 dried tons and nearly 10,000 tons were carried over from 
1915 crop. Both new product and carrj'-over were handled by the new 
association and netted growers $5.26 per hundredweight. The crop of 
1917 was the largest ever produced and it has already been practically 
sold to net the growers eight cents per pound or better. 

Mr. Sunderland's philosophy of co-operation is very simple: **If 
growers do not get what belongs to them from a good product, they 
must blame themselves. If they blame themselves hard enough, they will 
organize. Organization is the only thing and it must come; besides, it 
is getting here very fast. Inflated prices are prevented by an organiza- 
tion which has force enough to net the grower what he is entitled to. 
The grower can not afford to let the price go too high. It is his business 
to get a fair return and everybody will be happy." 

The offices of the California Peach Growers, Inc., are in the Holland 
Building, Fresno, and its officers and directors are as follows: 

F. H. Wilson, president, 

J. F. Niswander, vice president and general manager. 

Al. Sunderland, secretary and treasurer. 



CALIFORNIA PEAR GROWERS' ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Along in 1916, certain influential pear growers — among them Mr. 
Frank T. Swett, horticultural commissioner of Contra Costa County — 
reported to me that the pear industry was in a chaotic and disheartened 
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condition, with the unorganized growers practically at the mercy of the 
cannere. I was requested to initiate a movement for organizing them 
into a co-operative marketing association. 

It happened that at the time the canners themselves were unorgan- 
ized; that is, the larger concerns had not yet merged themselves into 
one giant corporation. The result was that competition advanced the 
price to about $50 a ton, which satisfied the grower and chilled his 
enthusiasm for organization. I therefore dropped the matter, for the 
time being. 

It was reasonable to expect that prices for 1917 pears would, in com- 
mon with other California fresh fruits, go still higher, but the highly 
organized canners permitted the news to leak out that about $35 would 
be a good price for 1917. I therefore consulted again with leading 
growers and we arranged a joint conference with the canners. The 
growers' report of that conference has been summed up by Mr. Swett 
as follows : 

**We humbly intimated, even assuming a larger crop of pears 
than usual, that under the conditions of increased costs the same 
figure as the preceding year, $50 a ton, would be fair. We called 
attention to the fact that the canners ' opening prices were 20 cents 
a dozen higher than last year, thus covering increased cost of pro- 
duction on their part, and showing some optimism as to future 
markets. We could not quite see why our price should be cut $15 
a ton, or 30 per cent. It looked to us as if someone intended 
cutting a melon and reserving all the slices for himself. But the 
powers representing different canneries told us a most pitiful tale 
of woe. There were practically no advance orders for pears. 
Great Britain had limited imports. Cans were scarce. Buyers 
were turning their attention to peaches and plums and to almost 
everything except the unorganized Bartlett pear. 

*'So we arrived nowhere in our talk-fe~st wuth our friends. We 
had listened to an eloquent talk telling of the tremendous risk run 
by any canner who rashly packed 1917 pears in tin. We had a 
vivid picture presented to us of long rows of unsold canned pears 
tarrying indefinitely through future months upon retailei's' 
shelves.'* 

* The growers went liome convinced that they must hang together or 
hang separately. A temporary organization was quickly formed and 
was later incorporated. By collective action the shortage of box shook 
was overcome, new markets for carload lots developed, and 4,700 car- 
loads were shipped out of the state and sold at prices aggregating to the 
growers about $100,000 more than had been offered by the canners. It 
is calculated that the shipments netted between $50 and $60 a ton, 
instead of $35. One large grower who would gladly have contracted 
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his crop at $50 a ton actually netted $80 a ton as the result of organiza- 
tion. 

It is estimated that California now has about 17,000 acres of pears in 
bearing and 24,000 acres yet to come in. Instead of marketing 65,000 
tons annually, as now, the growers must eventually find profitable out- 
let for something like 165,000 tons, and this can only be done through 
organized effort. 

The fortunate results of the first year's operations will undoubtedly 
make easier the task of enlisting other growers during the ensuing year. 

The headquarters of the California Pear Growers' Association, Inc., 
will be in San Francisco, local address not yet determined, and its 
present officers are as follows : 

President, Frank T. Swett, Martinez. 
Secretary, F. A. Edinger, Courtland. 



CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED OLIVE GROWERS, INC. 

The California ripe olive, now rapidly becoming known all over the 
world as a unique and luscious delicacy and food product, is a state 
monopoly, for it is produced nowhere else in the world. The European 
olive, which until recently was the only olive commercially known, must 
be picked and pickled green; the California olive can be allowed to 
ripen, for it can be processed and shipped without becoming too soft. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly, the olive growers of California have 
found it an unprofitable crop in recent years and they faced the alter- 
native of digging up their trees or finding a new method of marketing. 
They chose the latter plan, and with the aid of the State Market Direc- 
tor, perfected an organization in 1916 which is on a permanent footing. 
It has passed through the perplexities and vicissitudes incident to the 
first year of all similar marketing associations and now faces its second 
year with increased confidence. 

The a.ss(K'iation now numbers about 190 olive growers, representing 
about 1,200 acres of the best olive groves in California. It has built 
during the year two modern olive processing plants, which are the last 
word as reorards construction, equipment and comfort for employees. 
They are of hollow tile throuj2:hout, with asbestos roofs, steam heat, 
running warm water, etc., and have storage capacity for taking care of 
large quantities of olives in brine that cannot be handled to advantage 
in pickling vats that arc already filled with olives in the course of being 
processed. 
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During the first year the management of the association has built up 
an effective sales organization for placing its product at a minimum cost 
in the principal jobbing centers of the United States. Its business has 
steadily grown and already its **Serra*' brand is favorably known all 
over the country. 

Its management reports that the entire season's output has been sold 
at remunerative prices and that it this year had the satisfaction of 
shipping to New York, Philadelphia and Boston the first carloads of 
ripe olives. 

The ofiSees of the association are at 312 Balboa Building, San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of J. C. Martin, Jr., president and general manager. 
The officers and directors are as follows : 

J. C. Martin, Jr., president and general manager. 

L. Crichton, secretary. 

T. B. Gamischs, assistant secretary. 



POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, INC. 

This association was incorporated on October 31, 1916, after a remark- 
ably successful campaign conducted under my supervision, and at that 
time comprised the owners of upwards of a million hens in the central 
part of the state. The first problem which its board of directors had 
to face was that of reaching a decision regarding the best marketing 
plan for the vast quantity of eggs which the organization was obligated 
to market to the best advantage. Of the marketing plans submitted, 
the following were those most seriously considered : 

First Plan : That the association itself should sell the eggs of its mem- 
bers direct to the wholesale dealers, or to the retailers, or to both. This 
plan was soon discarded for several reasons, the principal ones being — 

(a) Lack of capital sufficient to carry large accounts; lack of finan- 
cial standing with the bank's ; lack of acquaintance with the fraudulent 
dealers who might become ** insolvent ' ' when their indebtedness was 
sufficiently large. 

(b) Lack of business experience in handling eggs in vast quantities, 
especially during the storage season, when the supply greatly exceeds 
the local demand. 

(c) Lack of trade connections, channels of distrilmtiou and of efficient 
selling agents, the perfecftion of which requires years of operation. 

Second Plan: That the association should deliver all of its eggs to 
one dealer, to be sold on a brokerage-per-dozen basis, with a division of 
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profits on all eggs sold above a fixed price. This plan was at first very 
favorably considered by the directors but was finally rejected. 

Third Plan: The selling plan finally adopted was that which had been 
recommended by me, after conference with the president of the San 
Francisco Wholesale Dairy'^ Produce Exchange. It was essentially as 
follows : 

(a) The association's eggs would daily be distributed among all of 
the wholesale dealers on a percentage basis, according to the volume of 
their egg business during the preceding year. 

(ft) The price would be determined daily in accordance with the 
usual practice of the Produce Exchange. 

(c) The association would itself be represented on the floor of the 
Exchange, and have a voice in determining the price. 

(d) The dealers would pay to the association as much as to any 
poultryman not a member of the association. 

When it is considered that this was a newly-formed and inexperienced 
association, with assets consisting mainly of hopes and ideals, the merits 
of this selling plan can be appreciated. All of the eggs shipped by 
association members were thereby sold in advance for the entire year — 
no sales experts being required. The poultryman could be protected 
against possible manipulation of prices by the association's representa- 
tive on the Exchange ; if he considered prices were being forced down- 
ward, as the result of manipulation, he could always raise it by buying 
any eggs offered at a lower price, or by offering to buy at a price higher 
than the latest bid. 

Moreover, this selling plan seemed to be ideal in that it offered the 
widest possible distribution and obviated the necessity of the dealers 
maintaining expensive buying stations in the poultry districts, which 
would naturally have tended to wean away the less conscientious mem- 
bers, and which would also have placed an added burden on the ultimate 
consumer. 

In actual practice, however, this ideal plan had some notable weak- 
ne-%ses, for instance — 

(a) The eggs were delivered over to the regular wholesale dealers, 
who had been regarded by poultrymen in general as "speculators." 

(b) While the poulti^-men undoubtedly received more cents per dozen 
for their eggs than they would have received without a voice on the 
Exchange, there are, of course, no figures to prove it, since no one could 
say how much the daily quotations would have been depressed under 
other conditions. 

(c) All of the benefits that resulted from collective selling were 
received also by the poultryman outside the association, who contributed 
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nothing toward the organization that achieved the results. This fact 
encouraged non-members to remain outside, and made the members 
"sore.'' 

(d) It happened that the first year of operations fell within the war 
period, when the prices of grain for poultry feed went skyward, while 
the advance in the price received by the poultryman for his eggs did not 
keep pace with the increased cost of production. Nevertheless it is a 
curious fact that during the year the association has twice been the sub- 
ject of federal investigation (at a time when many of its members were 
becoming insolvent and quitting the business), the absurd assumption 
being that the poultrymen were exploiting the public and endangering 
the success of the world war for democracy ! 

Despite all its handicaps, the association has made an excellent record 
for its first year. Outside of small commotions started by a few vocif- 
erous and delinquent members who had been called into court, there 
^ve been no dissensions, as was shown by the action of the annual 
fleeting of the stockholders in October at which more than two-thirds 
^f the outstanding shares were represented in person or by proxy, 
•'were were no resolutions of censure or criticism ; nine of the eleven 
^©mbers of the board of directors were re-elected ; and the oflScers for 
^«e ensuing year have also been unanimously re-elected. The sound 
™a^cial status of the association is shown by the following : 

Auditor's Financial Statement November 1, 1917. 

Aaaeta, 

^^^hk on hand (in bank) $59,943 49 

^trc^mobile account 424 10 

*]^***aitare and fixtures 1,814 87 

**^e!^^ on hand 402 63 

^^^s. fillers, etc., on hand 8,601 33 

^^ti due for eggs sold (paid following week) 33,077 57 

^<^^iounts receivable 694 65 

^^tres receivable 123 60 

S^Xidries 2,107 73 

S^Ock bought in from members 800 00 

Total $107,989 97 

Liahilitiea. 

Capital stock paid in $64,699 36 

Cash due producers for eggs (paid following week) 31,989 46 

iiccounts payable 1.611 64 

Afembers* deposits for grain 2.') 00 

Reserve for depreciation 166 58 

Surplus 9.497 93 

Total $107,989 97 



/— A3»/'# 
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OPERATION OF BUSINESS. 'an- 89. to Nor. 1 

^ (40 weeks) 

Total eggB handled 174,726 cases 

Total operating expense (including expenses prior to January 29, 

1917) $45,286 27 

Total supplies (cases, fillers, etc.) 53,447 56 

Total all expenses $98,733 83 

Operating expense, per case 0.2344 

Cases, fillers, etc., per case 0.3082 

Total all expenses, per case 0.5426 

Income from selling cost (2 cents dozen) $104,847 07 

Income from other sources 3,517 29 

Total income $108,364 36 

Total expenses (as above) 98,733 83 

Surplus $9,630 53 

Less : — Pro rata of surplus on stock canceled 132 60 

Net surplus, November 1, 1917 $9,497 93 

COST OF OPERATION. J»n- 29. to Nor. 1 

(40 weeks) 

Total eggs sold 174,726 cases 

Total received for eggs $1,755,822 57 

Total operating expense (not including expenses prior to 
January 29, 1917) $40,953 87 

Operating cost per cent of sales - 2339^ 

The association is now sufficiently well capitalized to do its own mar- 
keting and its board of directors has already decided that the association 
will sell its own eggs during the coining year, unless a more advan- 
tageous plan presents itself. 

The offices of the association are at 757 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, and its officers and directors are as follows: 

Chas. Romwall, president. 
J. H. Barber, first vice president. 
P. R. Lyding, second vice president. 
Frank H. Snow, assistant secretary. 

Directors. 

Wm. Evart, Penn grove. Cal. 
Leland F. Fobes, Loomis, Cal. 
L. C. Boydstun. Santa Cruz, Cal. 
N. M. Jensen, Pctaluma, Cal. 
Chas. Weeks, Palo Alto, Cal. 
F. E. Bartlett, Modesto, Cal. 
E. E. Bennett, Sonoma, Cal. 
Edgar Allen Forbes, San Francisco. 

The State ^Market Director is personally represented on the board 
^f directors and the executive committee by Edgar Allen Forbes, of the 
' Market Commission. 
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POULTRY PRODUCERS OP SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, INC. 

This association was organized under the supenision of my office with 
practically the same form of producers' contract as that of the Poultry* 
Producers of Central California, Inc., and was incorporated on Decem- 
ber 20, 1916. At the outset it was confronted with the impracticability 
of trying to market its own eggs to advantage during the first year, on 
account of lack of capital and lack of the essential machinery of dis- 
tribution. It therefore invited proposals from established egg dealers. 
The result was a dilemma of no small proportions. One prominent 
firm offered to handle the entire output but the other dealers naturally 
threatened **a fight" if the association should turn all its eggs to the 
one firm. They offered to contract collectively for the association eggs 
but the firm referred to refused to participate in such agreement and it 
likewise promised **a fight." It seemed, therefore, that the association 
would meet with formidable opposition, no matter which horn of the 
dilemma it might take. 

Luckily, a happy solution presented itself. A brokerage firm, not 

* t^ompetitor of the dealers, offered to handle the eggs on a commission 

basis, finance the year's operations, store eggs on joint account, and 

*nde the resulting profits. The plan was adopted by the association 

^^^ its first year's operations. The concrete result, so far as it can be 

^^ressed by figures, is shown by the following : 

Financial Statement for Period Ending October 25, 1917. 

Assets. 

Cash $22,575 09 

•Accounts receivable 0,306 1(> 

Cases and case material 2,538 02 

General equipment l,5i)(5 80 

OflBce equipment 1,191 20 

EgRS in storage (our half interest) 3,084 00 

Prepaid rent 57 80 

$40,350 57 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock $(1,010 00 

Accounts payable 21,732 00 

Refund to producers Cunpaid) 9.07r> 42 

Net surplus and excess deductions 3.Ji50 57 

$40,350 57 

In certain important particulars, the policy of this association difft^rcd 
from that of the Central California association. Instead of making a 
one cent per dozen deduction for additional capital stock (the policy 
of the Northern association), it closed its stock books with only 601 
shares outstanding^, held by 523 stockholders. It therefore closed thp 
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year with only $6,010 in paid-up capital stock, whereas the Northern 
association had approximately $65,000 available as a working capital. 
The Southern association therefore must enter its second year with the 
original handicap of being insufficiently financed. On the other hand, 
the book value of its shares advanced from the par value of $10 to 
something like $30, all of its profits being calculated on a maximum of 
601 shares. The book value of the Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia stock, however, is calculated at $11.70, the $1.70 representing the 
savings per share out of the two cents per dozen deducted for cases, 
fillers and overhead expense. The basis of calculation in this case, 
however, was on more than 52,000 shares of paid-up capital stock. 

In contrasting the policies of these two poultry associations during 
their first year of operation, another fact must be borne in mind. Each 
association deducted three cents per dozen for all eggs handled. The 
Poultry Producers of Central California returned to its members one 
cent in the form of stock certificates (at par value but being at a pre- 
mium) and approximately another cent per dozen in the form of free 
eases — the daily quotations in San Francisco calling for eggs in new 
cases. The Poultry Producers of southern California, however, encoun- 
tered a new ruling of the Los Angeles Produce Exchange which made it 
necessary for the association to retain all of the three-cent deduction 
in order to deliver the eggs in new and free cases at its own expense. 
It is expected that the selling plan for the second year will provide 
against the defects of the first year's experiment. 

At one time the trouble makers common to all farmers' associations 
threatened to disrupt the Poultry Producers of southern California, 
but the issue was frankly met by the association, which called a meeting 
of the stockholders and gave to all of the objectors the fullest oppor- 
tunity of airing their grievances. The result was a vote of confidence 
for the directors and officers. 

It is fitting, in this connection, that I should make special mention of 
^Er. Austin 0. Martin, of the First National Bank of Los Angeles, who 
has served continuously as my appointee on the board of directors and 
also on the executive committee of the Poultry Producers of southern 
California. He represents the highest type of citizenship in that he 
has unstintedly given both his time and his splendid business training 
to the association without compensation of any kind other than the 
satisfaction of rendering a valuable service to the state. To him and to 
Mr. Stoddard Jess, presid(»nt of the First National Bank (who has gen- 
erously allowed ^Ir. Martin to serve the association), I am very greatly 
indebted. 
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The oflBces of the association are at 1560 Industrial street, Los Angeles, 
and its officers and directors are as follows : 

J. M. Davison, president. 
C. G. Ross, vice president. 
K. E. Steinhauer, secretary. 

Directors. 

M. A. Schofield. 
B. R. HoUoway. 
E. E. Brett. 
L. W. Prewett. 
W. L. Grubb. 
Thos. M. Hurley. 
Forrest Daniels. 
Austin 0. Martin. 



ASSOCIATED DAIRYMEN OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

The great dairy industry of California has been facing, during the 

year now closing, the most critical period of its history. Investigations 

previously made by my office for the purpose of determining the cost 

of producing milk in normal times showed conclusively that dairymen 

were even then receiving for their milk less than its actual farm cost. 

(The housewife, however, was paying for her bottle of milk a price 

equal to or exceeding the price in New York suburbs and other districts 

where the cost of distribution — especially during the winter months — 

must inevitably be much greater than here, where the delivery wagons 

are never called up to plough their way over long distances through 

storms and snowdrifts.) 

For more than two years I have actively concerned myself, as State 
Market Director, with efforts to effect some adjustment whereby the 
costs of distribution might be so minimized that the dairyman might 
receive a few cents more per gallon for his milk, without any additional 
cent per quart being imposed upon the housewife. 

This result was happily accomplished in the San Francisco district 
^t year, as the outcome of an agreement negotiated in my office by a 
conference of producers and distributors. Had the abnormal war con- 
ditions not intervened, there would today be no milk problem in this 
part of the state. 

When the prices of hay and grain began to steadily soar and the 
^ages of experienced milkers followed, dairymen all over the state 
^gan to realize that they must either get more for their milk or sacrifice 
their herds. This realization meant only one thing — state-wide organi- 
zation for collective marketing. 
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The initial step had been taken by the Associated Milk Producers, 
supplying San Francisco and other Bay cities with fresh milk, as 
detailed in my last annual report. The success of this association in 
securing a living price for its milk led dairymen in other large produc- 
ing districts to request my assistance in achieving similar results 
through organization. I have gladly given time, energy and experience 
to conferences and public meetings all over the state and have been able 
to help bring into life a number of dairy associations. Five of these 
have now become federated for joint marketing, under the name of the 
Associated Dairymen of California, Inc. They are as follows: 

(1) Associated Milk Producers, San Francisco. Incorporated May 

16, 1916. 

(2) Northern California ^lilk Producers' Association, Sacramento. 

Organized May 3, 1917. 

(3) San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers, Fresno. Organized Mav 

25, 1917. 

(4) Milk Producers' Association of Central California, Oakland. 

Organized April 7, 1917. 

(5) California Jlilk Producers' Association, Los Angeles. Incorpo- 

rated June 2, 1915. 
These five important dairy associations comprise the nucleus of the 

Associated Dairymen of California, which was incorporated on August 

4, 1917, as a non-profit co-operative organization. Each of its units 

retains its individual and corporate identity and each will continue to 

market its own whole milk and sweet cream, but its other dairy products 

will 1)0 marketed by the central organization. 

In addition to these five units, three others are contemplated: 

(a) One to include San Diego and Imperial counties; 

(h) One for Humboldt and other Northern counties; 

(c) One to include the district from Monterey to Ventura. 

At tlic present time the individual membership of the Associated 
Dairvnicn is nbout 2,(K)0, Init the organization is only in its infancv. 
The orj,'anization is now financed by appropriations made by each of the 
units on the basis of its membership. 

The units are at present represented in the Associated Dairymen by 
the following members: 

d) Associated ]\rilk Producers: M. T. Freitas and F. A. Machado. 

(2) Northern California ]\Iilk Producers' Association: J. M. Hen- 

derson, Jr.. and J. 8. Watson. 

(3) San Joaciuin Valley ]\Iilk Producers' Association: H. E. Vogel 

and J. E. Schlotthauer. 
(4^ Milk Producers' Association of Central California: H. A. 

Sellers and J. 'M. Balra. 
(.")) California ^lilk Producers' Association: Ben A. Rhoades and 

James McAllister, Jr. 
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The present officers of the Associated Dairymen of California, Avith 

offices in the Fruit Building, Sacramento, are as follows : 

President, J. M. Henderson, Jr. 
Vice president, M. T. Freitas. 
Secretary, S. N. Ayres. 

In view of the fact that the Associated ^lilk Producers has now been 

in active operation for a considerable period of time, the following 

statement of its accomplishments may be of interest in this connection : 

The Associated Milk Producers, Inc., was successfully organized early 
in 1916. with the help of the State Market Director, after three previoas 
attempts had failed. It was the first of several large associations of 
dairjinen to be formed, in an effort to bring about a scientific method 
of securing for the producer a price per gallon that would have some 
ratio to the cost of production. This association supplies most of the 
market milk for San Francisco and other Bay cities, using only its 
surplus for the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

Its present membership, composed of dairymen located in the near-by 
counties producing market milk, has increased since January 1, 1917, 
about 30 per cent and now totals 185 active dairymen, owning approxi- 
mately 20.000 cows. The product of these cows is sold to the association 
by the members for a period of two years and the association in turn 
sells the milk to distributors in the various Bay cities and near-by 
districts. 

Of the amount of milk consumed in these cities the association sup- 
plies the percentage set opposite each city as follows : 

San Francisco 80 per cent 

Oakland 7 per cent 

.San Jose 60 per cent 

San Mateo 75 per cent 

Redwood City 15 per cent 

The association has been instruraontal in securing an increased price 
per gallon for the milk of its members over that which they had been 
receiving pre\4ous to the organization. From June 1, 1916, to May 31, 
1917. the association received 16J cents per gallon for all milk sold as 
market milk and returned to its meml)ers about 14'{ cents. On April 
24. 1917, contracts were signed with the majority of the milk distribu- 
tors of San Francisco whereby they agreed to purchase and tHe associa- 
tion agreed to sell them all milk used in their business at a price to be 
set by a board known as the Board of Arbitration, consisting of three 
distributors and three producers, which board was to investigate the 
cost of production and sot the price which the association was to receive 
for the milk; and also to investigate the cost of distribution and set the 
resale price at wliich all milk produced under the aforementioned con- 
tract was to be sold. For the months of June, July and August of 
1917. the price to be paid the association was set at 19 cents per gallon 
for milk containing 3.7 per cent butter fat and the association paid the 
producers 11'} cents per gallon for the same milk. On August 31 this 
Board of Arlntration again met and set the price to be paid to the 
association for the months of September, October and November P* 
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25 cents per gallon for milk containing 3.6 per cent, and the association 
is now paying its members 23J cents per gallon for such milk. You 
will note that the association works on the basis of IJ cents per gallon, 
out of which must be paid the operating expenses of the association, 
and a dividend of 5 per cent on the capital stock of the association, 
which stock is owned exclusively by the dairymen in proportion to 
the amount of milk they contract to the association; and after all 
expenses are deducted and the 5 per cent set aside for payment of 
dividend on the stock, if there is any balance left, it is prorated to the 
dairymen in proportion to the amount of milk shipped by them as 
against the amount of money to be divided. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the association held Novem- 
ber 5, a financial report was submitted to them of the business to 
September 30, 1917. Upon the showing of this report they declared 
a bonus or additional payment of ^ cent per gallon on all milk shipped 
during the months of June, July and August, 1917. This shows that 
the association wais doing business on 3^ per cent, which is an excep- 
tionally low figure when you take into consideration that the association 
also assume.s and absorbs all losses on surplus milk. The association 
has carried an unusually small amount of surplus milk, due to the 
unusual existing conditions in the dairy business at the present time. 
In the thirty days ending November 16, 1917, for instance, five dairies, 
which had been producing approximately 760 gallons per day, had 
discontinued business ; two of them were in the bankruptcy court and 
three or them had sold their cows outright, discontinuing their business 
entirely. This condition, they claim, is caused by the unusual high 
cost of feed and the scarcity of labor necessary to operate the dairies. 
Had it not been for the organization of dairymen, which made it more 
nearly possible by collective action to secure a price for milk approxi- 
mating cast of production, the dairy business of California would have 
been hopelessly crippled, if not ruined, and the consumers would have 
been faced with a milk famine of wide proportions, carrying with it 
prohibitory prices. 



CENTRAL CALIFORNIA BERRY GROWERS' ASSOCIATION, INC. 

At various times since the oifice of State Market Director was created 
by the legislature, complaints were made by berry growers in different 
sections to the effect that the existing method of marketing berries was 
chaotic and unprofitable. It was the cu.stom for the berries to be sold 
on eomriiission and the returns in many cases left the grower nothing 
for his labor and invCvStment. After a number of conferences, therefore, 
it was decided to organize as a non-profit corporation and the results of 
this first effort are shown by the following letter sent to the growers by 
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Mp. Mark Grimes, the association's president, under date of July 6, 
1917: 

*'San Francisco, California, July 6, 1917. 

"Dear Sir: The first crop of berries has been harvested and at 
this time it is well for us to stop and consider what the association 
has accomplished, and what must be done if we are to succeed in 
the future. 

"To begin with, the first crop of strawberries for this season is 
the largest ever on record. Our shipments have three times 
exceeded 2,000 chests per day. Our average for the season to date 
is approximately 1,500 chests per day. The lowest price ever set 
by the association has been $4.50 and the average minimum price 
established by the association has been $5.00. Compare with this 
the two previous years. When the receipts on the market reached 
1,400 chests per day, the price declined to $3.00 and $3.50 per chest, 
and when once the market went down, it was never possible to 
raise it again imtil the shipments materially decreased. 

"On May 10 of this year berries sold at $3.50 with only 1,100 
chests on the market. The next day, ^lay 11, the association began 
its operation in San Francisco, and the receipts on that day were 
1,400 chests; 300 more. We established a minimum price of $4.50 
per chest. All the dealers predicted our collapse, stating that 
$3.00 was enough and $4.50 absolutely impossible, but even against 
this antagonism of the dealers and opposition from the retail gro- 
cers we succeeded in marketing the entire consignment at $4.50 
and better. This day alone we put into the pockets of the berry- 
growers of Central California almost $2,000. Better still, we pre- 
vented a break in the market and demonstrated our ability to 
establish the price. 

"On the twelfth day of May the receipts again rose to nearly 
1,800 chests, and we again raised the price to $5.00 as a minimum. 
Since that daj'^ tlie association has set the price every day, and 
there has never been a question as to our strength and ability to 
do so, and every dealer who sold under our price has forfeited his 
deposit of $100. Thus we can safely state that the grower has 
received a better average price than ever before, and he has 
marketed an immense crop, over 50,000 chests in thirty days. 
What has brought it about? Without the association, at least one- 
half of the crop would have sold below the cost of production. 
We have established only a reasonable price, claiming for ourselves 
only a fair profit. We point out that the consumer in San Fran- 
cisco is pa>nng this year precisely what he paid last year. In 
other words, the speculative margin has been entirely removed, and 
the grower has received every cent that his berries could be sold for. 

"You must, also, bear in mind that there were a great many poor 
berries consigned to the market this year. ^Many of our largest 
patches had reached the four-year mark, and their berries were 
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for the success of the berry growing in central California and that 
the association this year has been absolutely a success. We extend 
a cordial invitation to everyone to visit our offices, inspect the 
marketing and see for yourselves. 

Yours very truly, 

Signed: Mark Grimes, 

President.'* 

When organizing this association, the growers had one primary 
object in view, viz, to protect the producers against the loss, so fre- 
quently and commonly sustained in marketing a commodity as highly 
perishable as strawberries. 

A board of directors, consisting of eleven members was elected and 
vested vrith powers to establish and carry out some business policy under 
which the association would attempt to accomplish this end. 

This board decided not to establish some new marketing system, but 
to place under its supervision, as far as possible, existing marketing 
facilities : hence all selling this season was done through the commission 
houses, the number of which was increased to twelve in Oakland and 
fourteen in San Francisco. 

The next step taken by the board was to determine upon the cast of 
producing and delivering strawberries to the markets, based on present 
cost of materials and labor, etc. This being determined, a minimum 
selling price for the season was then established, based on this cost of 
production plus the additional cast of marketing. 

It being evident from the experience of past years, that the markets 
of San Francisco and Oakland have not the capacity to consume all the 
strawberries produced by the members of the association at this mini- 
mum price, nor at any price, it became necessary to dispose of a certain 
per cent of the crop through other channels. 

All berries not sold at the association price, or better, on the open 
markets were diverted to a cannery at a certain hour each day to avoid 
further loss by deterioration. Whenever it became necessary to prevent 
loss by an oversupplied market, a certain per cent of the crop was 
delivered directly to various caniiers and preservers with wliom the 
association had arranged for such deliveries. Only 35 tons of straw- 
berries were delivered to the cannery as an unsold surplus; 433 tons 
were sold to various canners direct, ninkin^r a total of 4G8 tons for can- 
ning and preserving purpascs at from 4 to 7 cents per pound. 

The retail markets of San Francisco and Oakland consumed 101,267 
chests of 60 pounds each or a total of 3,038 tons. As many as 2,020 
chests were sold in a sinf?le day at not less than the minimum price of 
$4.50 per chest. Including ])erries sold for canning purpascs, the 
association marketed during the j)resent season 112.102 chests at an 
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average price of about $6.00 per chest at an operating cost of 5 cents 
per chest or less than 1 per cent. 

Co-operative marketing has proven so satisfactory that the growers 
of other varieties of berries have requested to be admitted to member- 
ship in the association, and both new and old members are now signing 
membership contracts for a term of three years. Over eighty per cent 
of the berry acreage tributary to the Bay cities has been signed up and 
the future of the association is assured. 

Within a year the organization has not only been perfected but has 
successfully marketed the season's crop of berries. Its membership 
covers six counties and includes approximately 80 per cent of the berry 
acreage in the districts tributary to San Francisco. 

All this had been done without adding the slightest burden to the con- 
sumer, who paid substantially the same price for his berries this past year 
that he did during the previous years when the grower was being forced 
to the wall by being unable to get cost of production. Furthermore, 
despite the higher prices that consumers were called upon to pay this 
past year for most products, due to increased cost of labor, etc., straw- 
berry consumers paid no more as a rule than in preceding years. 

By organization the growers were enabled to eliminate waste in the 
cost of distribution and to market every pound of their product at a 
living price. Without organization much of their crop, as in the past, 
would have gone to waste or been sold at a loss. 

The State Market Director is personally represented on the Board of 
Directors and on the Executive Committee by Mr. Louis E. Townsend. 



PACIFIC RICE GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The nucleus of the present Pacific Rice Growers' Association was 
organized at Biggs in 1915, under the same name. It was local in 
character and represented only a fraction of the rice acreage. With a 
view to perfecting a stronger association, I called a conference of rice 
growers to meet in my office on June 29, 1916, and those who responded 
were constituted a promotion committee to reorganize along broader 
lines. The organization is now actively engaged in marketing the crop 
of its members and has taken its place among the permanent cooperative 
a.ssociations of California. It was organized to bring about certain 
definite betterments in the rice industry, namely: 

(a) A more scientific method of production, made necessary by the 
fact that (as the result of ignorance and inexperience in raising the 
crop) much inferior rice has been marketed. This, in the markets of 
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the world, has seriously injured the good name of California rice, to 
the present and future disadvantage of the industry. 

(b) A proper system of grading and standardizing, so that pur- 
chasers may buy with safety. This is of special importance in view of 
the possibility of capturing certain markets of importance in other 
countries. 

(c) Federal legislative action to secure adequate protection for this 
infant agricultural industry, in view of the fact that rice will probably 
soon be on the free list, which will make it very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for California rice producers successfully to compete with rice 
grown in the Orient. 

(d) A national publicity campaign along the lines successfully 
followed by the California citrus growers and raisin growers, and by 
the national distributors of milk products, who have all greatly increased 
consumption in their respective activities by collectively conducting 
national educational campaigns. 

(c) The promotion of a spirit of cooperation among tlie various racial 
groups engaged in the production of California rice, in order that they 
may be able to act as a unit in marketing, however widely they may 
differ in other respects. 

(/) Scientific collective marketing, which will minimize the evil 
result and the demoralizing marketing effects of thousands of indi- 
vidual growers ignorantly and unwittingly underbidding each other, 
thereby contributing to the sole benefit of the buyer. 

The association's present membership includes about 225 of the lead- 
ing rice growers of the state. It is estimated that these members have 
this year produced about 1,500,000 bags of rice, out of the total of about 
2,500.000 bags. 

The association has offices in the Fruit Building, Sacramento, and its 
president is J. H. Stephens, of that city. 

The State Market Director is personally represented on the board of 
directors and the executive committee by ^Ir. Walter ^I. Smith. 



THE CALIFORNIA BEAN GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

At the solicitation of some of the largest bean f?rowers of the state, 
a number of conferences have been held during the present year with 
a view to bringing the growers together for colh^ctive marketing. The 
lima bean growers have for a long time been strongly organized in the 
southern part of the state and it was at first thought possible to extend 
the limits of that organization so that it would include the growers 
of other varieties of beans, which could then be marketed by the same 
distributing machinery. For the present, however, this plan has been 
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CALIFORNIA HONEY PRODUCERS EXCHANGE. 

There have long been in existence several associations of California 
beekeepers, which have done excellent work, especially along cultural 
lines and in the direction of keeping their scattered members informed 
regarding the market conditions. As previously reported, it has long 
been felt by leading beekeepers that the scope of these activities might 
be so broadened as to include the actual marketing of the product of 
their members. 

On several occasions the leaders of the industry have been interrogated 
but up to date the time for such organization has not seemed ripe. 
The urgent need for developing a scientific method of standardizing 
the many types of honey produced in the state, as well as the desirability 
of seeking better ways of marketing our vast production all over the 
world, have aroused new interest of late. 

After many conferences with Mr. M. C. Richter, a prominent bee- 
keeper and secretary of the State Beekeepers' Association, a conference 
has been called to meet in Los Angeles on December 28, 1917, not only 
to discuss the advisability of turning the existing organizations into a 
state marketing association, but actually to work out the details thereof. 
Should this association be formed, it will place California on a new basis, 
so far as the production of the world *s honey is concerned. This is 
emphasized by the following statement published editorially in The 
Western Honey Bee : 

*'It would seem that the hard work and sacrifice undergone by 
many of the older members in the craft in days past is about to 
bear fruit, and that our branch of agriculture is about to be recog- 
nized at its true value. The addition of more than three million 
dollars value to the edible products of the state, and that product, 
too, one that would otherwise be an economic waste, is not to be 
lightly overlooked. 

**A11 we need now is organization. 'United, we stand'; divided, 
we are at the mercy of unscrupulous supply dealers and honey 
brokers. 

**Wake up, beekeepers, and see the aid that is offered you. 

** * Uncle Sam' has assigned a man from the Division of Agricul- 
ture who will be here in a few weeks to assume charge of state-wide 
extension work. 

**The state university, through Professor Coleman, promises two 
series of short courses in apiculture annually, one at the university 
farm at Davis, the other at the state experiment station at River- 
side. 

**The State Farm Bureau stands ready to aid you in every way, 
through its Fann Advisers, providinpr centers for your nieetinj^s 
and methods of notifying your members, as well as a leader for 
your work. 

**Even a large share of the expense of organization raanaprement 
is provided for by our affiliation with the other produee exchanges 
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CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE 

MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great forward step in the marketing of California products 
throughout the world was taken this year in the formation of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Farmers' Co-operative Marketing Associations. 

It has long been felt that such an organization should be effected. 
It stands to reason that if individual growers can by collective action 
achieve economies and eifectiveness that no growers could accomplish 
ongly and alone, in like manner a federation of co-operative marketing 
asBoeiations can bring about results not possible to any one individual 
association, however strong. Up to the date of the creation of a State 
Market Commission, however, there had been no central, unbiased 
organizing force available. 

Sentiment in favor of such a federation began to crystallize in August, 
1917, when the Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., requested the State 
Market Director to call a conference to consider the matter. Thereupon 
the ofiScers of the leading co-operating marketing associations were 
called to meet on August 27, 1917, in the oflfioe of the State Market 
Director. This call was responded to by representatives of the follow- 
ing organizations : 

California Prune and Apricot Growers. 
Sebastopol Apple Growers' Union. 
Poultry Producers of Central California. 
California Almond Growers' Exchange. 
California Associated Olive Growers. 
Berry Growers of Central California. 
Milk Producers of Central California. 
Poultry Producers of Southern California. 
California Peach Growers. 
California Associated Raisin Company. 

The discussion at this conference developed the fact that none of the 

^^I'keting associations were interested in all of the objectives to be 

*^^&ht, but that every association was interested in one or more of such 

^*^iectives; and it was further recognized that no one association could 

**^Pe singly to accomplish any purpose for which it was organized so 

^^^I as if aflRliated with one or more other associations orpranized for 

*^^dred purposes. The State ^larket Director called attention to the 

^t that if the consiunption of California products by each American 

f^^ily could be increased only two cents a week, this would mean an 

^^•I'eased revenue to the state of $100,000,000 a year. The following 

^^lutions were therefore adopted by lliis conference: 
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Whebeas, It would seem that by federated effort in developing our American 
markets this desired result of vastly increased demand for our farm products should 
be a matter of comparatively easy achievement ; be it therefore 

Rciolrcd, That we, the undersigned representatives of the following marketing 

asMciations assembled in conference, do hereby recommend to our own associations, 

and also to such associations as may not be represented at this conference, each to 

appoint a delegate to meet in the office of the State Market Director on Monday, 

September 24, 1917, at 10 o*clock a.m., for the purpose of organizing and perfecting 

a state federation which shall have for its purpose the carrying out of the foregoing 

objectives and such other objectives as from time to time may be determined upon 

by the federation, under such rules, regulations, by-laws, and agreements as the 

federation may enact. 

ReMolved^ That the State Market Director is hereby requested to place at the 
earliest day in the hands of all California farmers' co-operative marketing associa- 
tions a copy of these resolutions, which shall be regarded as being in the nature of 
an invitation on the part of this conference for such associations to become adherents 
to the proposed state federation and to send a representative to the meeting to be 
held for the purpose of effecting a permanent organization on September 24 next. 

(Signed) H. G. Cotkendaix, 

Prune and Apricot Growers. 

E. C. Merbitt, 

Sebastopol Apple Growers* Union. 
J. H. Barber, 

Poultry Producers of Central California. 
Geo. W. Pierce, 

California Almond Growers* Exchange. 
J. C. Martin, Jr., 

California Associated Olive Growers. 
Aaron Sapiro, 

Berry Growers of Central California; 

Milk Producers of Central California. 

W. A. ScnOFIELD. 

Poultry Producers of Southern California. 

J. F. NiSWANDEB, 

California Peach Growers. 

F. A. Seymour, 

California Associated Raisin Company. 

These resolutions were accordin<:ly sent to all of the California 
co-operative marketing associations and they were requested to take 
executive action and send delegates (with power to act) to a second 
conference. 

This conference met in the office of the State ^larket Director on 
October 22, 1917, and the Federation was duly formed, the accredited 
delegates signing the f ollo^^-ing agreement : 
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IIL 

Msmbership. 

Tbe said California Federation of Farmers Co-oix^rativo Marketing Associations 
shall be composed of the nndersigned associations and corporations, and of such 
other co-operative marketing associations as may from time to timo be admitted to 
membership herein, nnder terms and conditions not more favorable than those of 
the present and undersigned members, by vote of the Executive Council. 

IT. 

Organization. 

The said Federation is hereby organized by the duly authorized and accnniited 
representatives of the undersigned associations and corporations assembled in gtnieral 
meeting. 

At general meetings of the Federation, each association or coriK>ration shall have 
oae vote for every $500,000 or major fraction thereof of farm products handled by 
the said association or corporation during the preceding year. All such figures shall 
be based on prices realized f.o.b. sales point, Califoruin, confirmed by the Kxivu- 
live Council of the Federation, and when and as confirmed shall become absolute 
and final for all purposes hereof. The Executive Council shall make and announce 
sacfa financial figures based on the figures presented by the respective associations, 
by July 1st of each year after the year 1917. For the year 1917, such final figures, 
together with estimates for associations without a full year's oxi>orienco, shall be 
announced by the Executive Council on or before November 15, 1917. 

No association or corporation shall have less than one vote in the Federation ; 
nor shall any association or corporation have more than twenty votes therein. 

Each association shall be entitled to be represented at meetings of the Federation 
or otherwise by as many delegates as it may have votes; but it may select any less 
number of delegates, in its discretion, and confer upon them its full voting power 
and instruct them as to voting power, in its own discretion. 

V. 

Executive Council. 

The Federation shall have an Executive Council to be compospd of the Chairman 
of the Federation, the Secretary thereof, one person to be selected by and to hold 
office at the discretion of the Market Director of the State of Califoniia, and four 
members to be elected by the Federation annually at its September meeting, to hold 
office until the election of their successors. 

The said Executive Council shall have full power to initiate and carry otit plans 
in accordance with any and all of the purposes hereinabove outlinod, subject to the 
general supervision, approval or instructions of the Fe^leration in general meeting 
assembled, and subject to the further provisions and limitatioiiH hon.'in. 

Vacancies in the Council shall be filled by election by the remaining meinlK^rs, 
and the members so elected shall hold office until the election of their .succeHKors at 
the September meeting of the Federation. The State Marker Director Hliall fill the 
vacancy created by the withdrawal or inability to act o£ the m^-mU'r selected by hini. 

VI. 

Officers. 

Tbe officers of the Federation shall be : 

(a) A Chairman of the Fe<]eration, who shall also n^t ns ('hu'irmuri of the 
Executive Council, to be elected annually l»y the F*.'deraiion ;ii its .S*M''"'"*''-r inf-t'tivi, 
to bold office until the election of his 8ucc<?ssor. 

(6) A Recording Secretary, who shall \}*^ ele^-ttMl anuu.'ill.v l»y ihe r«"l«'r.'itiori at 
its September meeting, to hold office until the election of his hlJ^r''•^l.H'/^. 
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The funds of the Federation shall be used only for the purpose of paying the 
general and overhead expenses thereof and shall not be used for carrying out the 
activities of the Circles hereinafter described. 

IX. 

Circles. 

The active work of the Federation shall be carried on through seven (7) Circles, 
each Circle to be composed of from three to seven individuals selected by the Chair- 
man, in his discretion, from the delegates or officers or directors or employees of the 
TariooB member^associations and corporations, each Circle to represent and concen- 
trate the activity of the Federation in its particular object and purpose. The said 
Circles may receive advice from the Executive Council of the federation, but shall 
not he obligated to accept the same ; but each particular Circle may be prohibited 
from doing or publishing anything whatsoever as such Circle or in the name of 
inch Circle or in the name of the Federation, by act of the general Federation, 
or by a resolution adopted by at least five (5) members of the Executive Council 
of the Federation. The said Circles shall cover the following subjects : 

(1) Domestic Markets and Advertising. 

(2) Foreign Markets. 

(3) Law and Legislation. 

(4) Tariffs and Transportation Problems. 

(5) Cooperative Purchasing. 

(6) Labor. 

(7) Finance and Credits. 

The Executive Secretary shall be ex officio Secretary of each of said Circles ; and 
the Chairman shall be ex officio a member of each of said Circles, and each Circle 
^1 elect its own Chairman. 

The Counsel of the Federation shall be Counsel for each and all of the said 
Circles. 

Each Circle shall develop a plan or plans for solving any or all of the problems 
^nded in the general purpose and function of such Circle; and each Circle shall 
PKpare a plan for its work, in detailed contract form, to be presented to all of the 
iB^ber-associations and corporations, and to be accepted by and binding upon only 
>Qch associations and corporations as elect in writing to become a party to the 
<^tract of each such Circle and expressly accept the financial and other obligations 
herein. The Federation as a whole shall not be obligated directly or indirectly for 
^7 of the contracts or activities of any of the Circles thereof, unless by unanimous 
^te of the Executive Council and by unanimous vote of the Federation in general 
lifting assembled any particular contract or activity is accepted as the contract, 
activity or obligation of the Federation itself. 

Each such contract to be presented and circulated by each Circle shall contain 
'^ clear terms the purpose to be effected and the estimated cost thereof to each 
tccepting association, and no association or corporation shall be bound or obligated 
in any degree except for such activity and under such contract as it may voluntarily 
^ expressly agree to accept. 

The number of Circles may be enlarged and the functions of any Circle may be 
^h*nged and any Circles may be combined, either for a specific punwse or for any 
ud all purposes and functions, by the affirmative vote of at least five members of 
the Executive Council. 

X. 

Property Rights. 

AH property rights or obligations hereunder shall be held or assumed in the same 
proportion as the respective fees of the member associations. 
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XL 

Withdrawals and Dismissals. 

Any member-association may withdraw from the Federation by sending notice 
registered mail to the Executive Secretary at least thirty (30) days before 
September meeting of any year, such withdrawal to become efitective as of O 
ber 31st following. 

Any member-association may be dismissed from the Federation for such ca 
as may by the Federation be deemed proper by a three-fourths vote of the mem 
associations, excluding for this purpose the vote of the association in question. 

Upon withdrawals or dismissal, each said association forfeits all right and inte 
in any funds or property of the Federation, but remains liable under the termi 
any express contract or agreement theretofore accepted by it and not then termina 

XII. 

Office. 

The office of the Federation shall be at San Francisco, California, and the Se 
tary shall open permanent headquarters as and where directed by the Elxecu 
Council. 

XIII. 

Meetings. 

All meetings shall be held at the office of the Federation; but the Council 
Circles may be permitted by the Executive Council to meet at the conveniens 
their respective members. 

The Federation shall meet at least four (4) times a year, on the last Monda; 
March, June, September and December of each year, and on other occasions u 
call by the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall meet at least once a month, and as often as ma] 
necessary in the judgment of the Chairman. 

The Circles shall meet as and when each particular Circle may determine. 

XIV. 

Term. 

This Federation agreement shall extend for the term of ten years ; and may 1 
be renewed at the discretion of the then member-associations. 

Withdrawal of an aggregate of one-half of the voting membership shall auton 
cally compel the Executive Council to terminate the Federation, but all exp 
agreements and contracts shall not thereby be extinguished unless they so pro 
in specific terms. 

XV. 

Amendments. 

This general agreement of associations may be amended by two-thirds voti 
the associations and corporations represented by membership in the Federation, 
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Read, considered and adopted by the following associations and corporations, by 
their respective accredited representatives, at San Francisco, California, this twenty- 
second day of October, 1917. 

California Pbune and Apricot Growers, Inc., 

By Aaron Sapiro. 
California Associated Olive Growers, Inc., 

By J. C. Martin, Jr., President and Manager. 
California Peach Growers, 

By J. F. Niswander, Vice President. 
California Associated Raisin Company, 

By F. A. Seymour, Assistant to President. 
Central California Berrt Growers. Inc., 

By Mark Grimes, President. 
Sebastopol Apple Growers Union, . 

By E. C. Merritt, President. 
Poultry Producers of Central California, 

By Chas. Romwall, President. 
Poultry Producers of Southern California, Inc., 

By J. M. Davison, President. 
Associated Dairymen of California, Inc., 

By J. M. Henderson, Jr., President. 



The orfranizations signing as charter members are shown in the 
following list: 



Natn6 



Annual ralue 
of (.utput 



VoUnc 
power 



Fee 



California Poach Growers 

California Associated Raisin Company 

California Pnine and Apricot Grower 

poultry Producers of Central California.. 
poultry Producers of Southern California. 

^alilomia Associated Olive Growers 

C^^ntral California Berry Growers.-. 

^^bastopol Apple Growers 

'Associated Dairymen of California 



$5,000,000 

11.000,000 

8,000,000 

1,800.000 

751,000 

350,000 

500,000 

400,000 



10 
20 
16 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 



$1,666 66 
3.666 66 

,000 oo 

60O0O 
250 33 
116 66 
166 66 
133 33 



This list of signatories by no means represents the strength of the 
^^deration. for a number of other associations had notified me that they 
^ere in full sympathy with the movement, but, for different reasons, 
^verci not prepared to sign at present. Still others expressed a wish 
^^ a^tiiliate in certain activities without coming into the federation mem- 
^^rship. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange (of Los Angeles), for 

instance, has a wonderful organization of its own, and it was not 

^^Pected that it would at once recognize the benefits to be derived by 

^^-operation, with other associations — and it was also anticipated that 

^^^ California Fruit Exchange (of Sacramento) would be guided by 

^^e action of the citrus association. It was hoped, however, that these 

^wo Exchan^res might be induced to federate with other co-operative 

marketing associations, in order that the others might be assisted by 

their wider experience. 
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It developed, however, that the California Fruit Growers Exeliange 
is not interested in the objects of the federation except in that which 
relates to legislative matters. Its official view^, as expressed by Mr. E. 
G. Dezell, assistant general manager, under date of August 30, 1917, 
is as follows: 

**The objectives outlined in the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing of the twenty-fourth are about in line with those stated in your 
call and * (g) Securing more favorable state and federal legisla- 
tion in the interest of the California farmer' is the only one con- 
cerning which we feel this organization could cooperate with other 
agricultural associations to advantage in furthering. We will be 
glad to assist the federation, if formed, in any work along these 
lines. 

^*Many of our constituent associations are supporting the Far- 
mers' Protective League in its work along these lines and this 
organization, through the Citrus Protective League, has assisted 
them in certain campaigns, particularly the universal eight hour 
law and the single tax measure. 

*'Our people feel that there is a need for a strong, competently 
managed organization to represent all California agriculturists in 
legislative matters to secure needed laws and to keep informed of 
and point out to our legislators the features of any and all pro- 
posed legislation that would be harmful to the interests of the 
workers of the soil. 

**The matter is so important that we feel it well deserves the 
undivided attention of some suitable body, and we believe that 
diversified interests could much easier work together and stay 
together in an organization with this one object than if it also 
attempts to handle commercial matters, many features of which 
could not always be of like or equal interest to all members.'* 

The members of the federation believe, however, that the objectives 
sought are quite as vital as any invohdng legislative matters. They 
have therefore proceeded with their organization, but with the hope 
that the California Fruit Growers Exchange will eventually co-operate 
in the other objectives of the federation. 

At this date (December 1. 1917) the federation is not fully perfected, 

but has the following temporary organization : 

President — Wylie B. Giffen, Fresno. 
Secretary — Aaron Sapiro, San Francisco. 
Executive Secretary — D. A. Field. 

Executive Commit tee — 
Wylie B. Giffen, Fresno. 
H. G. Coykendall, San Jase. 
J. F. Niswander. Fresno. 
J. M. Henderson, Jr., Sacramento. 

Trustee — 

Harris Weinstock, San Francisco. 

The office of the federation will be located at 508 Underwood Build- 

Jng; San FraDcisco. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE MARKET COMMISSION OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

For the period beginning November 1, 1916, and ending October 30, 1917. 

NoTB. — Ftom November 1, 1916, to July 31, 1917, the office was operated under the 
appropriation of the previous "State Commission Market Act" ; since July 31, 1917, the 
expenditures have been made from the appropriation for the "State Market Commis- 
sion." In order that the statement may be complete and accurate, the distinction 
between the two appropriations has been obliterated and the table therefore shows all 
the expenditures of the period, both for the "State Commission Market" and the 
succeeding "State Market Commission." Since the new law went into effect, it has 
been found that the services of the statistician could be dispensed with, and this 
economy has resulted in a subsequent saving of one-fifth of the total operating expense. 
Salaries. 

Stenographers $2,259 38 

Extra clerical help 221 85 

Messenger 517 36 

Special investigator 10 00 

Miscellaneous — 

Statistician $2,000 00 

Inspector 19 95 

2,019 96 



Traveling expenses. 

Director $1,061 61 

Secretary 15 75 

Employees 525 66 

Office supplies $45 10 

Printing 1,052 59 

Multigraphing 122 45 

Office rent 1,042 25 

Freight and express 33 34 

Postage 635 08 

Telephone and telegraph 619 81 

Clippings 60 00 

Sabscriptions, books, etc 81 72 

Water and towel service 49 00 

Miscellaneous 119 45 

Office furniture and equipment 372 13 

Sacramento office — services 550 00 

Revolving fund 250 00 

Remitted to State Treasurer 86 00 



$5,028 54 



1,603 02 



4.026 67 
$10,658 23 



APPENDICES. 
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APPENDIX A. 

PRINCIPAL CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Citrus fruits. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 

Otciduoui fruits. 

California Fruit Exchange, P. O. Box 752, Sacramento. 

Central California Berry Growers Association, 338 Consular Building, San Fran- 

CISCO. 

California Pear Growers Association, Martinez. 
Sebastopol Apple Growers Union. Sebastopol. 
Vacaville Fruit Growers Association, Vacaville. 
^Vatsonville Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

Dried fruits. 

California Associated Raisin Company, Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Peach Growers, Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Prune and Apricot Growers, San Jose. 

O^iry products. 

Associated Dairymen of California, Fruit Building, Sacramento. 

Associated Milk Producers, 53 Clay street, San Francisco. 

Caiifornia Milk Producers Association, 1505 South Main street, Los Angeles. 

^I^k Producers Association of Central California, 7 Bacon Building, Oakland. 

^ilk Pooling Association of San Diego County, Second and Broadway, San Diego. 

Northern California Milk Producers Association, 308 Farmers and Mechanics Bank 

building, Sacramento. 
^*n Joaquin Valley Milk Producers Association, Cory Building, Fresno. 

NuU. 

^^Ufornia Almond Growers Exchange, 311 California street, San Francisco. 
^*Hfomia Walnut Growers Association, 1326 East Seventh street, Los Angeles. 

Poultry. 

poultry Producers of Central California, 757 Sansome street, San Francisco. 
"oultry Producers of Southern California, 15(50 Industrial street. Los Angeles. 

**'»<^*llaneous. 

J^^Hfomia Associated Olive Growers, 312 Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
^^Hfomia State Beekeepers Association, Modesto. 

*"fornia Lima Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 
rf^ondido Vegetable Growers Association, Escondido. 

**tia Bean Growers Association. Oxnard. 

*^^*fic Rice Growers Association, P. O. Box 434, Sacramento. 

*^**rnjai Cantaloupe Growers Union, Thermal. 

^'"lock Merchants and Growers, Turlock. 



> . 
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APPENDIX A. 

PRINCIPAL CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Oi±ru8 fruits. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
JMutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 

^^oiduous fruits. 

C^alifomia Fruit Exchange, P. O. Box 752, Sacramento. 

C7«ntml California Berry Growers Association, 338 Consular Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 
CJalifornia Pear Growers Association, Martinez. 
Scbastopol Apple Growers Union, Sebastopol. 
^'acaville Fruit Growers Association, Vacaville. 
"XVatsonville Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

^■~i«cl fruits. 

California Associated Raisin Company, Holland Building, Fresno. 
Oalifornia Peach Growers, Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Prune and Apricot Growers, San Jose. 

Daiiry products. 

^Vssociated Dairymen of California. Fruit Building, Sacramento. 

-Associated Milk Producers, 53 Clay street, San Francisco. 

California Milk Producers Association, 1505 South Main street, Los Angeles. 

>Iilk Producers Association of Central California, 7 Bacon Building, Oakland. 

XX ilk Pooling Association of San Diego County, Second and Broadway, San Diego. 

>*'orthem California Milk Producers Association, 308 Farmers and Mechanics Bank 

Building, Sacramento. 
San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers Association, Cory Building, Fresno. 

Nuts. 

California Almond Growers Exchange, 311 California street, San Francisco. 
Oallfomia Walnut Growers Association, 1326 East Seventh street, Los Angeles. 

Pocs I "try. 

F^oultry Producers of Central California, 757 Sansome street, San Francisco. 
F^onltry Producers of Southern California, 15C0 Industrial street, Los Angeles. 

^'••^•Ilaneous. 

California Associated Olive Growers, 312 Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
CT^lifornia State Beekeepers Association, Modesto, 
^^-lifornia Lima Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 
K«condido Vegetable Growers Association, Escondido. 

*-*ixiia Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 

* '^.cific Rice Growers Association, P. O. Box 434, Sacramento. 

''^^fnnal Cantaloupe Growers Union, Thermal. 
*^Urlock Merchants and Growers, Turlock. 
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APPENDIX B. 

STATE MARKET COMMISSION ACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

CHAPTER 802. 

An act to provide for the creation of the ''state market commission^* and the organi- 
zation thereof; to define its other duties and powers; to create the position 
of state market director; to define his duties and powers; to create the state 
market vumminnion fLnd. and a revolving fund; and repealing that act knoicn 
as "state commission market act^* approved June 10, 1915, chapter seven hun- 
dred thirteen of the Statutes of 1915, and all other acts and parts of acts in 
confiict with the provisions of this ad. 

[Approved June 1, 1917.] 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby created the "state market commission.*' a state 
organization for the following purposes, to wit: 

First — To act as advisor for producers and distributors when requested, assisting 
them in economical and efficient distribution of any such products at fair prices. 

Second — To gather and disseminate impartial information concerning supply, 
demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including common and cold 
storage of any such products. 

Third — To promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation of 
cooperative and other associations and organizations for improving the relations and 
services among producers, distributors and consumers of any such products, and ta 
protect and conserve the interests of the producers and consignors of such products* 

Fourth — To foster and encourage cooperation between producers and distributors' 
of any such products, in the interest of the general public. 

Fifth — To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, labelling, 
handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

Sijrih-r-To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both parties, in any 
controversy or issue, that may arise between producers and distributors of any such 
products. 

Seventh — To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, when so 
rrquested, warehouse receipts for any such products, verifying quantities and quali- 
ties thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient to make the service at 
least self-supporting. 

Eighth — To issue labels bearing the seal of the state market commission on 
request of the producer, packer, canner or distributor, for any such products, for 
which state labels have not othenvise been authorized by law, under such rules and 
regulations as the director may deem necessary and to charge for such labels such 
fees as in the judgment of the state market director may be proper. 

Xinth — To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in conserving and 
protecting their interests in every practicable way. 

Ti-nth — To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way, the distribution 
and sale of any such Cnlifornia products throughout the markets of the world. 

J'Jlcvrnfh — To promote in the interest of the producer, the distributor, and con- 
sumer, economical and efiieient distribution and marketing of all or any agricultural, 
fishery, rlairj' and farm products produced, grown, raised, caught, manufactured or 
processed within the State of California. 

It sliail be within the province of the stare market director, hereinafter provided 
for. to determine and decide, when, where and to what extent, existing conditions 
render it necessary or advisable to carry out any or all the purposes of this act and 
he is herewith grant<'(l power and authority to carry out any or all of said purposes. 
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Sec 2. This act shall be known as the *'state market commission act/ 

The following terms nsed in this act shall, unless a different meaning is plainly 
required by the context, be construed as follows : 

The "commission" shall be the state market commission. 

The "director" shall be the state market director himself personally or his duly 
appointed and authorized representative. 

The word "products" shall refer to the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
products, produced, grown, raised, caught, manufactured or processed within the 
State of California. 

The term '*organizations of producers and distributors" shall include all corpora- 
tions, societies, associations and organizations of producers or of producers and 
distributors, or of distributors, co-operative or otherwise, formed for the purpose of 
facilitating the marketing of any sudi products. 

A "person" shall be understood to include individuals, partnerships, associations 
and corporations or their agents or employees. 

When the singular is used the plural is also included. Whenever the masculine 
is used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Sec. 3. The state market commission shall consist of a governing body of one 
person, to be known as the state market director, hereinafter referred to as the 
director, who shall be appointed by the governor of the State of California, and of 
• secretary to be appointed by the state market director, as hereinafter provided. 
^ these tii\*o shall perform the duties and exercise the powers of the state market 
commission and shall administer the provisions hereof, administer oaths, certify to 
sU official acts, and do all proper acts to carry out any and all of the purposes 
hewot 

Sec. 4. The director is hereby vested with full power, authority and jurisdiction 
to do and perform any and all things which are necessary or convenient in the 
exercise of any power, authority or jurisdiction desicmnted and conferred upon him 
Boder this act. 

Sec. 5. The commission shall have a bureau of corresi>ondence for pathcriuR 
^ disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing; of California 
PWdncts, and may issue bulletins thereon, and by overv practicable moans keep the 
Pit)dncer8 informed of the supply and demand and at what market their pro<lucts 
<^Q best be handled. 

Sec. 6. The term of office of the director shall be four years or until his successor 
^ appointed by the governor, and the annual salary of the director shall bo tive 
thousand dollars. The first appointment of director shall be ma<le upon this act 
going into eflFect. The legislature, by a two-thirds voto, may remove the diroctor, 
for misconduct, neglect of duty, or incompetency. 

Sec. 7. The state market commission shall have a secretary who shall be 
appointed by the director and hold office at his pleasure, and shall perform such 
duties as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the secretary shall be three 
thonsand six hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. The state market commission shall have a seal bearing the inscription 
"state market commission of California," which seal shall be affixed to all such 
instruments as the director shall require. 

Sbc. 0. The salaries of the director and secretary shall be paid to them in the 
same manner as are the salaries of other state oflicers. 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding office or employment 
under the director shall be fixed by the director and shall be paid monthly from 
the state market commission fund, as hereinafter provided, and after being approved 
by the director upon claims therefor to be audited by the state board of control. 

All expenses incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
including actual and necessary traveling expenses, and oihor disbursements of the 
director, his officers and employoos. incurred while on business of the commission 
shall be paid from the state market commission fund in the some manner, except as 
provided for in section twelve of this act. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Honorable William D. Stephens, 
Governor of California. 

Sir: Section 16 of the State Market Commission Act provides that: 
**The director shall make and submit to the Governor, on or 
before the first day of December of each year, a report, containing 
a full and complete account of its transactions and proceedings 
for the preceding fiscal year, together with such other facts, sug- 
gestions and recommendations as may be deemed of value to the 
people of the state." 
In accordance therewith, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith 
my third annual report. 

Respectfully, 

Harris Wein stock, 
State Market Director. 
San Francisco, December 1, 1918. 



THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE MARKET 

DIRECTOR OF CALIFORNIA. 



UoHorahlc William D. Stepiibns, 
Governor of California, 
Sacramento. 

Sir: I herewith present to you my tliird annual report as State 
Market Director for California. 

The need was keenly felt in iionnal times, more espei-iaily on the part 
of the fann producers, for establishing conditions which would make it 
more nearly possible for the farmer to market his ei'ops under a system 
which would eliminate waste in the cost of distribution, stabilize prices, 
give the producer a voice in determining the value of his product, and 
broaden his market. World experience had shown that these objectives 
could be accomplished only through organized effort on the part of 
fanners. The need of achieving all these ends has become keenly 
emphasized by the critical conditions brought about by the world war 
in which this nation took so active and effective a part. 

The federal and state authorities had pointed out tliat the war 
would largely be won by food. This was further emphasized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of Great Britain, who in a recent interview, 
among other things, said that the American farmer is today the most 
important man in the world; that the battlefield of Europe is in very 
truth the food-producing fields of America; that the food production 
of France, of Russia, of Canada, of the Scandinavian countries, of 
Italy, has been seriously diminished and that it is only to the American 
fanner that world democracy can look to be saved, and that the Ameri- 
can farmer in turn is confronted with a remorseleiis situation due to 
increased demand for foodstuffs because of tlie appalling world deficit 
of frxnlstuffiB, and to the fewer hands now available to cultivate our 
productive fields. 

The world's experience has shown that there is no better way of 
keeping the food producer producing than to make it possible for him 
to make a living at so doing; and that in order to make a living it is 
of the highest importance that his marketing shall be done scientifically 
in order that he may be enabled to secure the largest possible share of 
the consumer's dollar. As hereinbefore i)oiiited out, this can be done 
only by organization. 

The federal government has bi^en keenly alive to the neei'ssity and to 
tlie importance of furnishing leadership to the farmers in order to 
organize them effectively for marketing pnrposi»s, and in providing fur 
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such leadership it has rendered the fanners of the nation, and the 
nation itself, splendid service along these lines. 

As an evidence that the work of the Federal Bureau of Markets, 
whose duty it is to promote and encourage co-operative marketing, is 
appreciated by Congress, the last appropriation by Congress for the 
work of said bureau was $2,500,000, while the first appropriation made 
for that work, less than five years ago, was $50,000. With this large 
appropriation at its command, the Federal Bureau of Markets has been 
enabled to render very valuable service, especially along the lines of 
bringing into existence interstate farmers' co-operative marketing 
associations. One of the most recent efforts in this direction on the 
l)Hrt of the Federal Bureau of Markets was its activity in organizing 
into an interstate co-operative marketing association the honey pro- 
ducei-s in the states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idalio, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, western Nebraska, western Kansas and Montana. 

The example which has been set !>y the federal government has, in 
my opinion, been wisely followed by the state of California in the 
creation of a State Market Commission and in the enactment of a law 
which, among other things, provides that the State Market Director 
shall ** promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation 
of co-operative marketing associations,** and shall ** endeavor to im- 
prove, broaden and extend in every practicable way the distribution 
and sale of any such California products throughout the markets of 
the world." 

The farmer is slow to organize. What he most needs is leadership. 
The state of (California, in common with the federal government, is 
furnishing such Icadei'shif) to the fannei-s in their efforts to organize 
themselves along modern and scientific lines for the marketing of their 
cr()f)s, thus enabling them better to standardize grades, ship in carload 
lots with the fullest marketing information, and to broaden markets 
through intelligent publicity. In my opinion there is no other one thing 
that the state of California can do at an^^ time, and more especially at 
this critical time, than to aid the food producer to keep on producing. 
The experience in California as well as elsewhere has shown that, as a 
rule, where farmers have been properly organized into* marketing asso- 
ciations, it has stabilized conditions, eliminated marketing evils, 
broadened markets and added to the prosperity and well-being of the 
farm i)roducer. These things have all been of benefit as well to the 
consumer. In the interest of the consumer it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the food producer shall be kept producing. It must be self- 
evident that in proportion as the food producer ceases to produce, so in 
proportion must the consumer either go hungry or pay prohibitive 
prices for his food products. 
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The first step, therefore, in the interest of seeking the welfare of the 
consumer is to make it possible for the food producer to continue as such. 

The opponents of producers' organizations at times contend that 
such organizations make for monopoly and **sting'' the consumer. 
These critics have time and again been challenged to cite any instance 
where producers' organizations have put an unfair burden on the 
consumer, but this challenge has never been accepted. 

The aim of such producers' organizations is to secure for the producer 
the cost of production, plus a living profit. Unless these results can 
be achieved, the tendency inevitably must be for diminished production 
and increased prices to consumer. As an evidence of the spirit of 
producers' organizations, and the fact that they have no thought and no 
desire to exploit the public, attention is called to the fact that although 
under the Clayton Act they are exempt, the producers' organizations in 
California, with which as State Market Director I have had any rela- 
tions, have voluntarily tiiken out federal licenses which make it legally 
impossible for them to profiteer or to exploit the public, even if they 
were inclined to do so. 

California is rapidly becoming one of the greatest food producing 

states in America. Its possibilities in this direction are nevertheless 

still in their infancy. It has been pointed out that there remains in 

California about eleven millions of acres ,of uncultivated arable land 

which, put under water as sooner or later it will be, will make it possible 

to enormously increase the food production of California. This, 

together with the fact that the federal merchant marine which will be 

at the service of the producers in nonnal times, and the us(» of the 

Panama Canal, will o[)en out the Atlantic seaboard and the world 

tnarkets for California food i)roducts jus would U(»ver otherwise have 

heen possi!)Ie. These advantages, combined with organ iz<»d effort on tin* 

part of the farmers of California who collectively will be in a position 

^o extend and develop export nuirkets, emphasize the fact that with 

proper guidance and direction, the food producers of this state will be 

^u a position to add tremendously to the wealth, to the prosperity and 

^ the well-being of the commonwealth. 

S^or your information and as a permanent record I give in some 
detail an account of the different marketing organizations which my 
office has either initiated or been actively identified with during its 
<^xistence. 

Yours very truly. 

Signed: Harris Weinstock, 
State Market Director, 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA BERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

louring the year 1916 aud for several seasons preceding, the strawberry 
industry tributary to the San Francisco market had reached a low 
ebb, so far as the producer was concerned. 

Tlie marketing method pursued by strawberry producers, as a rule, 
was in the nature of consignment to any one of many commission mer- 
cJiants in Oakland and San Francisco, who received a 10 per cent 
commission as compensation for selling the product. Under this system 
the producer on the one hand found himself obliged to accept in return 
whatever was remitted to him by the merchant. He had no way of 
checking up the returns or assuring himself that he was getting all that 
his product was worth, or had realized. On the other hand, the com- 
mission merchant found that he could have no downward limit on prices. 
The eagerness of the many commission merchants who had strawberries 
on consignment to dispose of the product led to such cutthroat competi- 
tion that one neighbor's berries were used to undersell another neighbor s 
berries, regardless of the cost of production. On days when receipts 
on berries in the market were above normal, a glut would follow that 
resulted either in the canners buying the surplus at prices ruinous to 
the producer, or in the surplus being carried over for the next day's 
market, with the result that the highly perishable character of the 
product would kill producers' prices for the following day's market. 
In this wise, through improper marketing methods, tlie activity grew 
to be so unprofitable that the very life of the industry was threatened. 
In the absence of any remedy it meant that many strawberry growers 
nuist abandon the activity and, to the disadvantage of the consumer as 
well, divert their energies to some other occupation that would better 
enable them to earn a living. 

It was at this stage of the situation that a group of the growei-s took 
up the matter with the State Market Director in the hope that a remedy 
mijrht be found through organization. 

A subscription and also a crop agreement were" worked out to meet 
tlie peculiar marketing ccmditions involved in this product and in due 
coui'se the association was organized and proved highly successful right 
from the very start. 

AfVitliout putting any added burden on the consumer, but on the 
contrary insuring th(? consimiur a steady supply of properly standardized 
and properly grad(»d berries, at fair and reasonable prices, the association 
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succeeded in wiping out the serious trade evils that wore killing the 
industry. 

The following, which is the latest available report of the association, 
explains more in detail the marketing methods pursued and the results 
achieved by the association: 

The promoters of this association had in view ouu primary object, viz. to prott^.-t 
the growen against the loss iso frequently and commonly siist^iintMl in niarketinp; a 
commodity as highly perishable as strawberries. 

A board of directors, consisting of eleven members, most of whom are widely 
experienced growers, was elected and vested with powers to establish and cnrr^* out 
some bosiness policy under which to accomplish this object. 

This board decided not to establish some new marketing system, but to placv under 
its sapervision, as far as possible, existing marketing facilities. Hence, all selliiidr 
this season was done through the commission houses, the number of which was 
increased to twelve in Oakland and fourteen in San Francisco. 

The next step taken by the board was to determine upon the cost of prtnlucin;; and 
delivering strawberries to the markets, based on present cost of material, labor, ete. 
This being determined, a minimum selling price for the season was then establishetl, 
based on this cost of production plus the additional cost of marketing. 

It being evident from the experience of past years that the markets of 8iin Frnn- 
cisco and Oakland have not the capacity to consume all the strawl>erries )»dj(Iuc(h1 
by the members of the association at this minimum pric<'. nor at any price, it Ikm-oiiios 
necessary to diqxMBe of a certain per cent of the crop through other channels, such 
as canneries. 

All berries not finding sale at this minimum price, or better, on the oi>eu markeLs. 
were diverted to a cannery at a certain hour each day to avoid further loss by 
deterioration. Whenever it became necessary to prevent loss by an oversupplitsi 
market, a certain per cent of the crop was delivered directly to various canncrs and 
preservers, with whom the association had arranged for such deliveries. 

Under this system, the consuming public was supplied with clean, fresh stock 
every morning, at no material advance in cost, while the producers netted a l>etter 
general average price per chest than they were able to realize any year prior lo 
oi^ganixing, and the usual glut at the height of the season was successfully preventeil. 

Compare the accompanying report with your results at the end of any season you 
have been in the berry business. This unprecedented success was due to co-operative 
marketing, under a well-directed and pro])erly executed plan of supervision. Tli" 
same conditions existed, the same difficulties met which you exiM>rience<l in fornii.T 
years, and which individually you were unable to overcome. 

Co-operative marketing of strawberries has proven so satisfactory that the growers 
of other varieties of berries have requested to be admitted to meml)ership in tls* 
nP«ociation, and both new and old members arc now signing membership contracts 
for a term of three years. Over 80 per cent of all berry acreage tributary to ihi* 
bay cities has been signed up and the future of the association is assured. 

Growlers of any variety of berries, including gooseberries and currants, in any size 
acreage whatever, who have not yet become members of this association, arc re<iueslod 
to do so at once. If any industry needs co-operative protection, certainly the ^row^r 
of perishable farm products does. This fact is emphasized by both the national nnd 
various state governments, which are expending large sums annually in iiromotiPK 
and assisting farmers' associations. 
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MARKET REPORT. 

Season 1D17. 
Number of chests delivered to the markets by months: 



San Francisco — 

April 979 

May 25,045 

June 15 4S9 

July S,r>73 

August 9,770 

September 6,501 

October 2,718 

Noveml)cr 852 

Docembor 042 



Total 70,548 



Oakland — 

April 041 

May 13,473 

June 7,20S 

July 2,600 

August 2,818 

September 2,141) 

October 866 

November 204 

December ^K) 



Total J 31,0;i3 



Total iiuiuluT cliestK delivorod to l)oth markets, 101,581. 

Unsold surplus, delivered to the cannery off these markets, 1107 chests, or alK>ut 

.'^"i tons. 
Delivered directly to various canners and preser>'ers, 10,825 chests, or 433 tons. 
Total ilelivered to all canneries, 11,992 chests, or about 468 tons. 
Total marketed by the association, including canning berries, 112,406 chests. 
Averajere selling price for the season, including canning berries, $6.00 per chest. 
Total value of crop, not including local sales by growers, approximately $675,000. 
Cost of oi)erating association, 5c per chest, or less than 1 per cent of selling price. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

April 10, 1917, to January 16, 1918. 

Funds received by the office from all sources $52,450 26 

D1SBUB8EMENTH. 

Freight to Southern Pacific Company $21,421 44 

Drayape ;ind freight to truckmen 2,498 96 

Loading at Watsonville, Vega and Betabel 2,061 06 

Total receivJMl fn»m canneries and paid to growers 15,591 51 

Funds held by association, retume<l at end of season 3,510 6t5 

Office funiilure, tixtures, etc.- 875 95 

Salaries to .lanuary 1, 1918 3,754 58 

Organizintj nnd general oi>«»rating expenses 2,161 81 

Kalance on hand, January 1(5, 1918 575 IBi 

OFFICEUS AND DIKEC1X>RS. 

Season 1918. 

Makk Grimeh, Preaident, 

O. O. Katon, Vkc Prrnidrnt. SuMiTO Fujii, Secretarp-Trettsurer, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
R. F. Din.scx)LL, Trvington ; Jame:8 Hopkins, Watsonville; O. O. Baton, Watson- 
ville; J. E. Reitkr, Watsonville; Mark Grimes, Santa Clara; K. Shikuma, 
Watsonville: (itx). I. Noda, Mountain View; T. Nakata, Mount Eden; T. 
Tasiiima, San Juan ; T. Chiba, San Francisco ; Aaron Sapiro, San Francisco, 
rei)reseutin>? the State Market Director's Office. 

The industry tlirough collective effort having now become stabilized 
and put upon a basis where it is more nearly possible for the producer 
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to realize for his crop the cost of production, plus a living profit, it 
may confidently be looked forward to that California berry growing 
will steadily expand and grow to large proportions. 

The following analysis of the San Francisco consumer's dollar paid 
for strawberries is likely to be of interest : 

Per cent 

Retail«»r :i:i.22 

Wholesaler 7.77 

Transiiortation 8.83 

Association fee -^'^ 

Baskets •'><^ 

Producer 5G.02 

lOO.(K) 



POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

This association began business in February, 1917. Its initial paid 
up capital was about $10,000.00, about $5,000.(X) of which wa.s expended 
in organizing the association. At the close of twenty months' business 
it had to its credit a paid up capital of $144,000.00. Its sales for the 
first eight months of 1918 were $2,599,152.67, showing an increase 
in biLsiness of nearly 100 per cent over the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. And yet, in the beginning, the forecast was made 
to me, as State Market Director, by pessimists, that it would never 
Ih* possible successfully to organize the poultry producers of the stHt(\ 
It was pointed out that attempts had been made time and n^iun to 
organize the poultry producers and that these attempts had invariably 
met with failure. It was claimed that because of local jcah)iisics, and 
also because the average poultry producer could not resist tlie tempta- 
tions usually held out by the speculative Imyei-s to association mcmhci*s, 
in the way of temporary higher prices, in order to get them to desert 
their association, no poultry association could live for any time. There 
were those who made the forecast that this association would in a 
few months go the way of all the previous poultry producers' associa- 
tions, and find an early grave. The ver>^ opposite, however, has haj)- 
pened. The association has grown stronger week by week and month 
by month. All this despite the fact that in its early days tlie struggle 
was a desperate one and the directors had their full share of dark days. 

The association in the beginning was seriously handieappcnl l)ecanse 
of lack of capital and from lack of experience. The management s(K)n 
discovered that it was no easy matter, for example, to undertake to do 
a business of about two million dollars a year, with a working cai)ital 
of about five thousand dollars. The management also found that it 
took much experience to meet on an even footing the hiirhly trained 
and long experienced opposing buyers and sellers who had spent a 
lifetime in the business. Due to the lack of adequate capital p 
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(•xprriiiKM*, iiiistaki%s of eouise were made. These mistakes, however, 
wt'Tit not Ki*rioii.s enough in character to long injure the progress of the 
association. Today, such mistakes are looked back to as stepping stones 
merely, to higher and greater effort. 

To cover the first ycar*s business, a contract was entered into with 
twenty-six San F'ranciseo wholesale produce merchants who underwrote 
the output of thf assor^iation. and who agreed to take the entire daily 
r«M?eipts of t'ggs of the association and prorate them among themselves 
on a bitsis which had l)een agreed upon^ the price to be paid to be the 
daily quotation on the Produce Exchange. It was farther agreed 
that the association should have a membership in the Exchange with 
a representative who should have the full privilege of the floor as a 
I>rotrM'tion to the association against possible manipulation of prices. 
In due course it was found that this selling plan had its advantages 
and also its disadvantages. Its advantages lie in the fact that its entire 
season *s output was sold in advance. Thus, the selling cost to the 
association was reduced to a minimum. It was also made possible under 
this plan to handle a large volume of business with a very small 
working capital. The disadvantages were that the maximum prices that 
the association could hope to obtain were the produce exchange prices. 
The profits niadi* over and above thesis prices in serving the retail, 
the shipping, and the export trade, as well as the profits to be made 
in the storage of eggs, were thus placed beyond the reach of the associa- 
tion, lender that plan of selling, it became an easy matter for produce 
merchants unfriendly to the association to offer nonmembers a trifle 
Ixitter price than could ]>e obtained through the association, in order 
to discourage them from becoming members and in order, further, to 
dissatisfy those who were members. This was made possible on the part 
of unfriendly produce merchants by sacrificing, for the time being, a 
part of the profit made, over and above the market quotation price, 
the ({notation price being the limit that the association could return 
to its members less two cents a dozen to cover its selling expense and 
the cost of the egg case. 

In the beginning these tactics made much trouble for the association. 
The effect cr<»ate<l was largely as had been anticipated by its oppon- 
ents. The fact that outsiders were getting somewhat more for their 
eggs than nienilM^rs. made it diflRcult to increase membership. It also 
made it difTieiilt to satisfy the unthinking meml>ers who felt that 
inenilxTship was not spelling, as expected, immediate higher prices 
for their eggs than the prices received by nonmembers. This made 
the members feel that they were making a needless sacrifice. As a 
consequence, a small percentage of the poultrymen who had obligated 
themselves to sell all their eggs through the association, reniged on 
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their contracts and had to be brought into court and compelled to live 
up to their obligations. This, of course, subjected the association to 
much expense and annoyance and led to more or less unavoidable fric- 
tion, all of which was unfortunate. The members with broader vision, 
however, were wise enough to see that if they likewise permitted them- 
selves to be seduced away by temporary tempting baits, the association 
would be turned into a rope of sand, and would speedily find itself 
sleeping peacefully in the co-operative graveyard by the side of the 
many previously organized efforts that in like manner had been brought 
to an early end. 

The loyal members keenly realized that the very existence of the 
association was insuring them more nearly the full market value. They 
fully realized that being organized meant having a representative as 
a member of the Produce Exchange, thus affording them protection 
against possible manipulation of quotation prices on the Exchange, 
harmful to the producer. The loyal members were keenly aware of the 
fact that never before had such a protection been made possible. They 
also felt that if for no other reason this one advantage and protection 
alone made the association thoroughly worth while. In due course, 
the dissatisfied members began more and more to appreciate the great 
benefit the association was proving itself to be to the piH)ducer and 
one by one they became advocates, in place of ** knockers,*' while out- 
siders, many of whom also began to appreciate the great service the 
association was rendering the producers, were brought to feel that it 
was in their interest to support and encourage its activities. Despite 
the fact that independent speculative buyers have continued to offer 
inducements in the way of somewhat higher prices, they have found 
it increasingly difficult to keep nonmembers from becoming members, 
and to persuade members to break their association contracts. 

At the close of the first year's contract with the produce merchants, 
who had taken the entire receipts of eggs from the association at the 
daily Produce Exchange prices, it was decided that the association was 
in a position, by virtue of its increased capital and its broadened experi- 
ence, to do its own selling and to develop its own retail, shipping and 
export business. Despite its full share of mistakes, inseparable, as a 
rule, from ventures into new and untried fields, the net results have 
been gratifying. Membership increased about 20 per cent. 

During the month of January last when the association first ven- 
tured to do its own selling, it sold to retail dealers only 2 per cent of 
its output. By the month of August, an interval of about seven months, 
it had increased its business to retail dealers to 20 per cent of its output 
and its shipments to outside trade to 25 per cent of its output. Fur- 
thermore, during the first six months of 1917, the association eggs 
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amounted to 28 per cent of the total receipts of eggs on the San Fran- 
cisco market; for the corresponding period of 1918 the association eggs 
amounted to 39 per cent of the eggs on the San Francisco market. 

The increased capital at the command of the association made it 
possible to undertake to store eggs during the flood period of the year, 
instead of forcing them on the market to be sold at killing prices, for 
the benefit of the speculative buyers, who would buy at depressed 
prices, store and sell them at the famine period of the year at enhanced 
prices for private profit. 

It is not to be gainsaid that in the absence of the producer being able 
to store and conserve the surplus supply of eggs during the flood 
period, in order that prices in consequence of an oversupply shall not 
be ruinous to the producer, and in order, further, that such surplus, in 
the interest of the consuTner, shall be conserved for the famine perio<l 
of the year, that the speculative buyer has served in the past a moat 
useful purpose, and in the alisence of a better system he was entitled 
to whatever profit could in this wise be legitimately made. The ideal 
system, however, is for the producer collectively to perform this func- 
tion of conservation himself. Wherever this can be done it is better 
for him and better for the consumer. It is better for him because, as 
the producer, he should receive at all times the full market value of 
his i)roduct. It Is better for the consumer, as well, because it is in 
the interest of the consumer that the producer shall be kept producing. 
To the degr<»e tliat tlie i)roducer can })e assured every penny that his 
])n)diict realizes, to that degree* will it be more possible to continue 
to k(M»|) liini producing. This better system, so far as eggs are eon- 
ecrned, is now at liand, and has b(M»n made possible by organized effort 
on tile part of the poultry producers. With the increased capital 
avaihihle, tlie association stored during the flood period of production 
of the last season, over a quarter of a million dollars' worth of its eggs. 
Its financial condition was such that at the time of storage it was in 
a position to remit to its members the full current market value in 
cash for such eggs. The members were therefore not obliged to wait 
for part or for all of their returns until the eggs were sold. They not 
only got their money at once, but later, they will get the benefit of the 
difference in price realized by the association. 

In a bulletin issued by the association under date of September 18, 
1918, the following statement in this connection is made: 

** We began to sell our stored eggs three months ago, as soon as 
there was a demand for them, and we have been selling them right 
along until now we have only enough left to supply the estimated 
needs of our own retail trade during the fall and winter months. 

'*We do not approve of speculation in farm products and 
we do not believe that, in the long run, it ever pays producers to 
spe<*ulate in their own products. We do believe that they should 
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prottHit themselves from speculators by sloriii*^ tln'ir products in 
the flush season in order to prevent the niarkc^t from bcin^ forctMl 
down for the l)enefit of the speculators. We are ^dad that th(» 
poultry producers have an organization strong: enouph to give them 
this protection and as long as we have a voice in the organization, 
that voice shall be raised, not against legitimate trading, but 
against speculation, because we know, as anyone knows who has 
at all studied the matter, that speculation in food products is 
always at the expense of the producer and consumer alike, whih^ 
legitimate trading is a service to both of them.' ' 

During the past year the association has rendered the consumt^rs 
a most valuable service in holding its members in line, by securing for 
them the full market value for their product and also l)y counselling 
them to maintain their flocks intact, despite the discouraging con- 
ditions brought about by the abnormal and almost prohibitive market 
prices for feedstuffs, which for a prolonged period threatened the 
life of the entire industry and led many poultrymen to feci prompted 
to dispose of their flocks and to engage in other activities, thus causing 
decreased production with consequent higher prices to consumers. 

The poultry industry of California has an important future ahead 
of it. With the organized effort which lias been brought about with 
the aid of the leadership afforded the producers by the state, the day 
should not be far distant when, in addition to fully supplying the 
requirements of the people of California, a large export business should 
be developed, all of which is made possible by the superior quality of 
egg produced here, which commands for it a premium, and also l)ecause 
by organization, higher standards and more reliable grades are made 
possible. The state, by furnishing leadership, has thus performed a 
most useful and helpful purpose in the interest of producer and con- 
sumer, in stabilizing an important food industry and in broadening 
its future possibilities. 

One of the prime purposes of organization is to eliminate waste in 
the cost of distribution and to secure for the producer the largest 
possible share of the consumer's dollar. The following analysis of the 
distribution of the San Francisco con.sumer's dollar, expended for eggs, 
raiakes plain that under organizaticm the producer is getting a larger 
share of the consumer's dollar than was formerly passible: 

Retail price 7 J crnis per dozen {irholvAalc qiioUitiou (P vmtM). 

IV r rent 

Producer 7."i.7:i 

Transportation (average) l.:j:j 

Case and fiUer 1.74 

Association coat .04 

Wholesaler • O.JKJ 

Retailer l.T.^j 

100.<>0 
2 — 41789 



'» 
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jis availablo data will i)ormit, the cokI to ibo poultrymon of producii 
cai-h month in the years J!n5, ]i>l<5, 1017, and the firet three niont 
This analysis has bei^n made to determine what results have been 
the producer during; the ijeriod covered. 

1 am piv.sentins herewith two plates, I and II. Plate I is a Hue 
(piiekly illustrates the figures set out in Plate II. The figures subm] 
every month from .lanuary, 1015. to April. 1918. 

On Plate II, I show under columns 1. 2. .*{, 4, and 5. the actual ai 
during each month of wheat, barley, milo, egg food, and meat. 
Column (> shows the average cost each month of the three grains, wl 
and milo. Colunm 7 covers the cost of egg food i)er 100 pounds 
covering the same item p.er JK) pounds). Column S gives you 
monthly cost per 100 pounds of the grains, egg food, and meat, 
have been taken from the wholesale lists published during each of 
covered by the report. 

I'nder column 0, I have assumed, after careful investigation ai 
I)oultrymen, that each hen of the Mediterranean class consumes an 
75 pounds of feed per year, consisting of one-half mixed grains 
of mash i'gg food, the consumption during the heavy laying months of 
March. April, and May, l>eing about 10 per cent above normal, and 
months of September, October. November, and December 10 per 
normal. I have also shown under column 9 the cost in cents of the 
egg food consumed, and the cost of the water, greens, grit, shell, etc., 
to be about .*) per cent of the total food consumed. The total cost of 
food consume<l by each hen during the several mouths is also shown 
column. 

Und<»r column 10, I show the overhead expense to l)e at the rate 
jier hen per month, or Jf»1.20 iier hen each j'ear. I arrived at this 
most careful comparison of the experiences of a large number of 
whom I consulted, and the items making up the $1.20 are fully si 
column 19. 

In columu 11, I show the total cost each month of keeping each 
is arrived at by adding the total food cost to the overhead expense of 

I have assumed, after averaging the experiences of the poult rymen 
and a very large number of known cases covering a total of hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of hens, that the average lay of each hen 
is 10 dozen and the average lay per month is as shown under column 
cohunn KJ is shown the cost of each dozen eggs produced during all 
whi<-h is base<l on tlie figures imder columns 11 and 12. 

<.\)lumn 14 covers by months the average Txis Angeles market pi 
por dozen. These figures were taken from the official daily Los Angell 
Kxchange quotations during the entire i)erlod covered. 

Column 15 shows the average market value of the eggs produced 
hen during the dilTeront months, and is based upon the figures 
columns 12 and 14. 

Columns 10 and 17 show the loss or gain per hen experienced by tbe^ 
man during each month, the loss or gain being the difference between 
in columns 1 1 and 15. 

Plate I shows by means of charted lines the data covered by Plate 
upper half of Plate I shows the following: 

First. Cost of producing each dozen eggs— indicatwl by a dotted li 
line is chartt»<l from the figures in column 13 of Plate I. For ini 
dott^'d line a<*conling to these figures must start in Januarys 19irfc, at 
and after dropping to 17.J> cents in April, finally reaches its higk 
7!».l <ents for that year in November. A higher peak is reached in 
of 19H; and a still higher ctJst of egg imKlnction is shown in Noi 
and so on. 



io 
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Second. The average Los Angeles market quotations, shown by a solid line, 
charted from the figures in column 14 of Plate II. 

ITiird. The total cost of maintaining each hen, shown by a line consisting of 

alternate dots and dashes, and charted from the figures in column 11 of Plate II. 

Fourth. Market value of eggs produced by each hen during each month, 

^ shown by a line consisting of dashes only, and charted from the figures in 

column 15 of Plate II. 

Fifth. The loss or gain experienced by the poultryman for every hen owned 

I by him, shown by the line consisting of alternate dashes and double dots, and 

charted from the figures in columns 10 and 17 of Plate II. 

The lower half of Plate I shows the cost of the different egg foods charted 

, from figures in columns 1, 2, 3, and 4 in Plate II. The solid line is charted 

from the figures in column 8 of Plate II, and shows the average cost of all the 

I different feeds during the entire period covered by the chart. 

t A study of the loss and gain line on Plate I (alternating dash and double 

jdots) is very interesting and illuminating. The greatest net loss occurred in 

■ 1915, while the greatest net gain appears in March of this year, due undoubtinlly 
to the stabilizing of our market. The actual loss to the poultryman on every 
hen owned by him in 1915 was 22.7 cents, in 1910, 9.3 cents, and 1917, 
12.44 cents, or an average loss of 15 cent per hen for three years, a most 

I deplorable situation. Instead of suffering this loss, the poultryman was logically 
Lentitled to a minimum profit of $1.00 per hen. 

His total bookkeeping deficit is therefore $1.15. How to meet this deficit is 
[ the problem, and I suggest that it be approached with due consideration to the 
three vital factors entering into the calculation, which are as follows : 

First. The number of eggs produced by each hen. 

Second. The cost of feed for each hen. 

Third. The amount received for the eggs. 

Considering these factors separately, it appears entirely possible to effectually 
• meet this deficit and place the poultry producer on a sound, economic basis by 
! requiring that each factor contribute to that end. For instance : 

First. Instead of being content with ten dozen eggs per annum, the poultry- 
man should, by carc^ful breeding, selecting and close culling, be able to raise 
this average production at least one dozen eggs per annum. This should moan 
an increase in revenue of say 40 cents. A well planned <'ffort should be made 
to produce more eggs during the perio<l of high prices. One-half dozen more 
eggs in November and one-half dozen less eggs in March would in itself make a 
difference of 15 cents in the year's income for each hen, according to 3917 
experience. 

Second. The feed cost should be reduce<l alK)ut 35 per cent, and ]>ossibIy by a 
greater percentage, by co-operative buying in the most favorable markets at the 
most favorable seasons and in large quantities. This api^ears to be the thing 
which can be accomplished most certainly and should, at a minimum, save for 
the poultryman 40 cents per hen each year. 

The saving of l."i per cent seems most reasonable when it is considered that in 
the year 1917 the low month for feed cost was 10.8 cents and the high month 
'27.3 cents, a variation of 10^ cents, which meant an addition of 00 i)er cent 
^to the low (X)st month's price. The average feed cost for the year was 21.02 cents, 
the average JHMng about 25 per cent increase over the low cost month. With 
such a wide variation within a twelve months' jwriod a to-be-expected saving of 
15 per cent l)y judicious, co-operative, quantity buying should be readily realized. 

■ Third. The third factor is that of market price. If the average price received 
by the producer can be increased by, say 10 i)er cent, which would indicate a 

laiarket price wholly reasonable and extremely favorable to the consumer when 
ptctoal food value is compared to the current prices for other food products, it 
I vonld mean an additional income of approximately 40 cents per U^iii ^%!t\i^<iax. 
' Jf these results can be obtained, some to a greater anCL %M>m^ Vo ^ X^^-sftx ^'e^x^^^ 
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(h<' prubliMii of th(> book-koopiug: deficit cnn he solved. Storage cau Ik* deiKni<lod 
upon to help to a certain decree, but a high lo(*al market can not be maintained 
ill the face of c<'rtain imports. An abnormally low market, which might be 
cansiMJ by excessive locral production, can be stabilized through storage and 
tliruugli exports. No one of the three factors can alone solve the problem, but 
a combination of the thi'ei* remedies, if practically applied, can bt^ depended 
upon to solve it. 

I bi'lieve every poultryman should be placed in possession of the facts con- 
cerning the industry as have now been worked out on, a grand average basis, 
and tiiat lie should l>e shown graphically what must be done to secure tlie profit 
he is entitled to. Nine out of ten producers are puzzled and worried and know 
they are not making a profit, and are in ignorance of actual conditions and have 
no logical ba-sis to work on for improvement. If this diagnosis of his case and 
suggestions for a remedy can be placed before him and if he can be prevailed 
upon to keep an accurate system of accounts so that he can at all times under- 
stand his true position and can n^cognize a gain or a loss when it occurs, the 
industry can rapidly be placed on a sound economic basis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. D. COlCNEJ.r., 

The following excerpts taken from the annual letter of President 
Davison in this connection are of interest: 

"During the past year, as is not unusual with associations of the character 
of ours, we have been beset with many difllcult problems of organization and in 
phicing the corix)ration uyton a firm and substantial foundation. The results 
achieved speak for themselves. The stability of the egg market has been our 
aim, and we are indisputably stabilizing it. We have had charts prepared by 
an expert statistician and they are here for your inspection. Tliese charts 
prove that in past years speculators in eggs have operated to the great detri- 
ment of producer and consumer alike ; that San Francisco during the months of 
October. November and December, for instance, of 1912 to 1917, inclusive, a 
period of six years, obtained an average of three and four-tenths cents per dozen 
more than the Los Angeles market prices during the same period. Or, figuretl 
in dollars. San Francisco has received each year nearly $90,000 more than 
wo have on a volume of business such as we handled in 1917. At one time 
the San Francisco quotation was over 15 cents i)er dozen higher than I>os 
Angeles and as late as 1915 a three months* average showed the San Francisco 
market Oji cents per dozen higher than Los Angeles. 

•*r»ut with the appearance of the I'oultry Producers of Southern California. 
Iiu'orporatiMl, the situation has changed, and during the same months in 1017, 
our average market price was only one-sixth of a cent per dozen under thai 
of San Francisco. 

"A year ago we organized to bring alK>ut these results and we have put our 
theories into practice. We are accomplishing for the egg producer what th« 
internationally famous Fruit Growers Association has done for its members. 
We will grow stronger with the months, for the skeptics in our organization 
an' becoming our partisans. We must stand together, for In union there is 
strength. AVith a strong organization, we can accomplish infinitely more for 
tho produc^'r than he as an individual could do. Our influence is to be felt 
and we are to present a united front on. all questions affecting our interest." 

Of still furtluM* interest are the following additional statements made 
hv P^(^sidcnt J. I^F. Davison: 

« 

"Our experience in shipping eggs out of this market has been very inter- 
est ing. Never before in the history of the poultry business in southern Call- 
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fumia IiUK a like vulurao of cj^gH been shipiKHl to fon>ij;:n markets. Hut liccauso 
our organization had control of such a larg*? quantity of eggs, and btM^nse of 
the care and business skill with which thi\v wore candleil, gradinl, packed and 
preimred for shipment, we were able to sell approximately 40 cars of eggs 
which were sent to Eastern markets, and because of our excellent pack, they 
were sold at the highest market prices, and were the subject of much favorable 
comment. 

"Our experience in storing has also been inten»sting. During 1017 we stored 
30.511 casi*s of eggs, which wen* sohl at a profit of $7,618.88. Ihiring 1918 
wc have stored 41,000 cases of eggs, and of that number approximately 34,000 
cases have been sold up to October 1. at a profit of about $10,000. 

**By withdrawing those eggs from the market and selling them for outride 
markets, or placing them in storage when the production exceeds the con- 
sumption, and by withdrawing them from storage and placing them in the 
regular channels of trade at a time when the production is less than the con- 
sumption, we are able to keep the price of eggs from going below the cost of 
production during the flush laying season, and to keep it from going above 
the reasonable limits during the light producing season. 

•*It would be unbecoming of me not to state that, in a large measure, the 
business of the organization has been conducted by an executive committee 
of which committee I am not a member, and that the representative of the 
State Market Commission is a member of this committee, and we feel that the 
success of our business is, in large measure, duo to his wide business exiieri- 
ence, excellent judgment and devotion to the interests of the organization. 
We feel that it is, in large measure, through his efforts that we have been 
able to obtain superior legal advice and secretarial ability, and that in those 
particulars we have been extremely fortunate.*' 

Secretary L. A. Brooks, in a recent comiuunication telling of the 
work of the association, among other things, says: 

**At this season of the year, when pro<luclion is docreasin;*. the producer 
is entitled to a return for his product which will prevent his operating at 
a loss, and, as we have previously stated, it is our pur]>ose to assist him 
in securing this return, thereby enabling him to i)roduce eggs the year round 
at a reasonable profit. 

'That we have been succi^ssful in this direction is attested by the entlnisi- 
astic letters of endorsement which wc receive from our members. Among 
the latest of those is a letter received this week from one of our many 
successful producers who realizes the l)enolits of co-operation. He writes: 
*I know that our association is the savior of the poultry business, and our 
rwonls show it.' Another member sends in his check for capital stock 
subscription, and writes : 'I sincerely hope that all of my fellow i>oultrymen 
will awake to an appreciation of your splendid effort in behalf of iwultrymen 
in 5M)uthern California, and, in fact, everywhere.' 

"These letters come from poult rynu»n who have studied co-oporation and 
whose experience as members of this Association has proved conclusively 
that co-operation is essential to the success of the i>oultry industry." 

Tlie ** Produce News'' of New York City, in its issue of Ortobcr 5, 
1918, referring to the Poultry Producers of Southern California, among 
other thifigs, says : 

**Furely as a biisiness iiroposition, the egg producers* organization has made 

• giKxl. It has, for the first time in the history of the industry, established 

a grade, and has maintained the roputation of its brand. And this, too, in 
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the faw of cutthroat competition for the past three years. Its egjjs have Ix'eu 
handhMl and packed through a centrally located packinj? house, operated by 
the orj^anizaiiou. It is claimed that no one members eggs have been shown 
preference — one of the worst evils of the co-operative deal, and one which 
has broken down more than one organization on the coast. The market 
has biHin stabilized, often in the face of the bitterest opposition. 

"The several Los Angeles wholesale houses who handle eggs, and who 
formerly had full control of the field, have been helped, rather than hurt 
by the higher standard maintained. Of course some of these houses have 
left nothing undone to create disscntion among the members of the organi- 
zation. One or two have gone so far as to advise producers to break their 
contracts and sell their eggs outside. All sorts of schemes have been used 
to break the market at certain times. 

'The one feature of the organization, as pointed out at the inception of 
the plan, is its long term strong contract, through which those in charge 
of selling have no need to fear the market being broken through a sudden 
influx of outside eggs. The other strong feature is that, being a business 
organization, Us contracts to sell mean 'delivery on a mutual settlein«»nt.' 
From all that can be seen, the chief complaint of the outside dealers is that 
they no longer are able to dictate terms to the producers as in former seasons, 
followed by dictating the selling price, thereby getting their profits both ways. 
The chief complaint, it would seem, from members, is from those who claim 
they have not been able to get their selling service cheap enough. Men who 
have been connected with co-operatives will appreciate this complaint. History 
has never recorded any growers* organizations whose members ever felt 
they were getting things done cheap enough. Most of them would prefer 
having all their selling done for nothing. Others are still in the woods 
figuring how the producer can deal direct with the ultimate consumer, thereby 
getting the last penny, even of the retail price. It is just that one point of 
incessantly demanding the last nickel of the selling price which has made 
the life of the co-operative manager anything but a bed of roses." 

Tlie following bulletin issued by Secretary L. A. Brooks cinphasizt^ 
the fine work which ha« been done })y the Poultry Producers of Southern 
(California in raising; standards and thus winning the confidence for 
California eggs on the part of the trade and of consumers: 

"This association takes credit for the fact that it was responsible for «»slab- 
lishing uniform grading rules in this market, and that, by strict observance 
of these rules, it has established a reputation and created a market for 
southern (.'alifornia eggs, of recognized grades, not only in California, but 
in the markets throughout the East. The reputation acquired enables us to 
dispose of our eggs at favorable prices in any market. That our succt'ss 
in this direction is gratifying to our members is evidenced by the enthu- 
siastic letters which we rec«'ive from them. From one of the latest of these 
letters we (piote : 

** *lt seems to me that the members of the Poultry Producers of Southern 
(/ulifornia. Inc., should congratulate one another upon the success of our 
venture in the co-operative marketing of our product We have established 
a standard grade for this product and, in less than two years, have earned 
a reputation which makes a ready market for our eggs in any part of the 
United States. Perhaps some of us were at first inclined to object to what 
seomed too strict a grading of our shipments, but we now realize that it 
was this strict grading which enables us to ship our eggs to New York and 
iiave them grade with their near-by receipts. This, doubtless, is also one of ttie 
reasons why we now enjoy, in the Jjos Angeles market, pricee as equitable 
as have ruled in San Francisco, or elsewhere. 
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• *Any uioiiibor who Iiuk visitiHl our statiou nmsi feci prou<l of its oqiiip- 
ni«Mit, and we all apprix-iato thi.» promptness and regularity with which wo 
ivcoivi* our rtfiiuttanees. 

" 'We have mado a jrood bopinning in the co-opcralivo buying of Kupplit's. 
and this branch of our work is dcstinwl to grow until every member will 
n^aliate that in such co-openitive buying power will come fully as great a 
saving as in the marketing of his product. 

*' *I feci sure that our officers aln^ady have their hands full in keeping 
things moving against such opposition as has mauifestcMJ itself from many 
sources, so I am going to suggest that we. as nienil)ers, make a drive to increase 
our niem1>ership to twice its present number. Most of us know of some poultrj*- 
man in our neighborhood who should join us. and a few words from us as to 
the benefits we have receive<l will helj) to bring him in. If we should mH»d 
assistance to convince some especially skeptical prospect, I am sure our 
secretary', or one of the directors, would furnish such assistance, so let us 
all take hold and do some co-oi>erating on our own account.* '* 

**rhe benefits to be derived from co-oi)erative effort are well known. The 
results accomplished by this association for its members prove conclusively 
that scientific collective marketing has solved, once and for all. the marketing 
problems which formerly baffled the individual producer. THIS IS YOUU 
ORGANIZATION. We are trying to carry out YOUR ideas. Success 
rests with YOU. Speak to your neighbor who is not a member, and let 
him know what your association is doing, and that his co-oi)eration will give 
added strength to its cflforts.'' 

GRADING ON EGGS. 

•*1. (California Frcish I-Jxtras: Color shall be entirely white and reasonably 
clean: the size reasonably uniform; From February 1 to July 1 they shall 
weigh 22 onnces and over, and average 24 ounces i)er dozen ; from July 1 to 
January 31 they shall weigh 22 ounces and over, and shall average 231 ounces 
]>er dozen ; quality shall be 90 per cent fresh, sound, sweet and full ; the 
balance, other than loss, may be defective in strength and fullness but must 
be sweet; maximum total loss permitted per case, one-half dozen. 

**2. California Fresh Selected Pulfcin : Color shall be entirely white and «ui- 
sonably clean; size reasonably uniform, throughout the year they shall weigh 
no less than IS ounces and shall average 20 ounces per dozen ; quality 90 
per cent fresh, sound, sweet and full : the balance, other than loss, may be 
defi'Ctive in strength and fullness, but must be sweet ; maximum total loss 
)>ennitted, per case, one-half dozen. 

"3. Ranch Case Count: Shall be fresh gathered, reasonably elcan, of gomi 
average size, and may be of mixed color, must be 80 i»er cent fresh, not over 
4 p«*r cent rots, and the balance may Im? defective in strength and fullness, 
but must Imi sweet, and must weigh a minimum of fortjk-thrcc iK>unds net 
to the case." 

More recently the association has (miIchhI tlic field of (follective biiyinj^r 
of feedstuflfs and oth(»r re<|\iiremeiits for the poultry business, whieli 
promises to render valuable serviees to the members. 

THE DRIED PEACH INDUSTRY. 

Perhaps no other California horticultural industiy has had such a 
nien^urial career jis tliat of the dried peach industry of the stat^i. In 
its earlier history when the supply was limited, California dried peaehes 
commanded a remunerative price, which made tln» drir'd peach a fairly 
profitable product to the g:i-ower. As the volume of the crop ker 
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increasiiijr, tlie iiu-rcase in consumption, however, did not keep pace 
with the increase in production. In due course, the product became, 
more or less, a drug on the market. Coupled with all this, there stood 
out a most unscientific system of distribution which played havoc with 
the peach growers' net returns and in due course the grower found 
himself on the rapid road to bankruptcy. 

The climax to this situation was reached in the fall of 1915. It had 
cost the grower that season substantially 5 cents a pound to produce his 
dried peaches. The prevailing wholesale market price for his peaches 
was about 3 cents a pound. 

At that very time the average retail price for California peaches in 
the New York City markets was 17 cents a pound. Thus, the grower 
was getting about 15 cents of the New York housewife's dollar, leaving 
about 85 cents on the dollar to cover the cost of transportation and 
distribution. 

On the face of things, this situation made it plain that the method 
of distribution was most unscientific and wasteful and that unless a 
better system could be devised the situation, so far as the grower was 
concerned, was hopeless. The peach grower realiaed that there was 
something wrong somewhere. He also realized that singly and alone 
he was helpless to remedy existing distributing evils. 

Conditions got to such a pass that the grower, looking upon his peach 
trees as a liability, and feeling that never again were they likely to 
prove to him an asset, began to rip them out by the thousands. 

Only recently I was reliably informed that superb peach orchards in 
Sutter ('ounty could have been bought at that time at about $60 an 
acre. This price rei)resented about the value of the bare land less the 
cost of ripping out the trees. 

It became plain to the i)each growers that their only hope lay in 
collective action. If any relief was to follow, it must be thi*ough organ- 
ized effort. Accordingly a group of progressive and aggressive citizens 
and peach growers in the vicinity of Fresno began an organization 
cami)aign with the view of bringing into life a strong and effective 
dried peach growers' co-operative marketing association. It would be 
presumed that in view of the great adversity under which the peach 
growers were laboring that they would welcome such possible relief 
with open arms. 

The fact remained, however, that the work of organization was hard 
and slow. The more progressive and enterprising growers promptly 
and willingly responded. The great rank and file, however, were hard 
to move. They were distrustful, suspicious, and fearful of all sorts of 
dire consequences. The industry, being widely scattered throughout 
the state, made the campaign long and hard. What added to the 
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burden of the campaign was the determination of tho in-omo1ion com- 
mittee not to organize unless 70 per cent or more of the peach acreage 
in the state was signed up. The committee passed through many dark 
days and at times the disappointing results were such as almost to cause 
despair. It was about this time that the first appointment was made 
by Governor Hiram W. Johnson of a State Market Director, under the 
State Marketing Law enacted at the previous legislative session. I was 
promptly called in by the promotion committee as State Market Director 
for counsel and advice and for co-operative effort. Keenly appreciating 
the importance of saving the peach industry to the state, I made an 
appeal through the press, through circular letters and by personal 
efforts, to the growers and was much gratified soon thereafter to receive 
a communication from Mr. Wm. Glass, the busine*ss manager of the 
** Fresno Republican,'' who was a most active member of the peach 
growers' organization committee, reading in brief as follows: 

**I think that with yours and Governor Johnson's endorsement, 
things will go with a boom from now on." 

In due course the association was brought into life early enough to 
handle the dried peach crop for 1916. It was a great satisfaction to 
all concerned that the returns to the grower during the very first year 
of organization were 6 cents a pound. What was still more gratifying 
was the fact that, despite this increased price to the producer, the con- 
sumer had likewise profited by the change in the system of distribution 
brought about through organized effort. A survey made? at the close 
of the 1916 season of the retail prices in the New York City market for 
California dried peaches revealed the fact that the average price to the 
housewife in that city had been reduced fully 16 per cent, despite the 
fact that the grower was getting 6 cents a pound for his fruit as against 
3 cents a pound the year preceding the growers organizing. 

To the man on the street it may not si»cm dear how it is i)ossible to 
double the price to the producer and at one and the same time to reduce 
the price 16 per cent to the consumer. It might be regarded as impos- 
sible as keeping a door open and shut at the same time. Ordinarily, 
where there is no waste in the cast of distribution, it is not possible to 
lift the price to the producer without automatically lifting the price 
to the consumer in a corresponding degree. But where there is waste 
in the cost of distribution, the cutting out of such waste makes it entirely 
possible to raise the price to the producer and at the same time to lower 
the price to the consumer. This is precisely what happened in the dried 
peach industry. There had been great waste in the cost of its distribu- 
tion. Out of the consumer's dollar paid by the New York housewife 
that season the California grower had received but 15 cents. This 
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boforo this com mission was croalod. Tlu»iv wjls a time in \\w history 
of tho rnisin industry, not so many years aj?o, wlien it et>st the producer 
about 2] cents a pound to produce* his raisins, and he couhl jiret in 
return only about li cents a iK)und, instances being on record where 
growers were obliged to feed their raisins to the hogs. At that time 
the grower received but a small fraction of the consumer's dollar. At 
this time he is receiving over 40 cents of the consumer s dollar, as is 
shown by the following analysis prepared by the secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin (-ompany: 

Ditftribufiim of Connnmrrtt Dollar. 

Pnxlucer receives for rnUiiis 40.23 ceut» 

Packiug costs 10.7 cents 

('ash discounts, brokerage and selling overhead 7.4 cents 

Freight I).27 cent* 

.robbers* margin J).f>6 centu 

Iletniler's margin 22.74 cents 

100.00 

CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS, INC. 

Early in January, 191 (>, I was invited to attend a mass meeting of 
l)rune and apricot growers in San Jose who were to meet for the pur- 
pose of discussing the advisability of organizing purely a Growers* 
Information Bureau, for the purpose of keeping the growers advised on 
market conditions. I called the attention of the assembled growers to 
the fact that while a bureau of information would be helpful, what was 
primarily needed was a live, co-operative marketing association, with an 
ample working caj)ital in order that the growers might be enabled 1o 
cut out waste in the cost of distribution, and develop the markets in a 
manner that would enable the consumption of prunes to keep pace with 
the steadily increasing production. Otherwise, gluts and the killing 
of prices were sure to follow^ bringing with them disaster to the grower. 

At the request of the growers T .submitted a series of recommendations 
to an adjourned mass meeting of the growers held at a later date. 
The following reconmiendations were approved by the mass meeting and 
a committee was appointed to carry them out. That committee which 
became known as the ** Promotion Committee" worked hard and faith- 
fully for the greater part of a year, overcoming all sorts of dilTieuUies. 
The efforts of the committee were, however, crowned with final success: 

**It is reconim<»nded that the mass meeting elect three men whose 
duty it shall l)e to appoint a promotion committee consisting of 
one man from each school district of Santa Clara Comity, and a 
reasonable numbei* of re])resentatives of the various other prune 
growing districts of the state. 

**That such promotion committee shall immediately begin an 
educational and organizing campaign similar to the campaign that 
is being conducted by the raisin growers and by the peach growers. 
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**Said pi"Oiiiot ion commit tiM» sliall have as its ohjertivo th«* oriraii- 
iziiig: of a state asAOi-iation with a paid-up capital stock of not less 
than $250,000 and nor more than $1,000,000. The members of 
such an association shall agree to enter into a eontraet with the 
association for the association to market their erops for at least three 
years, with an option on the part of the association for two addi- 
tional years' crops. 

**The association on the other hand shall aprree to pay its nioni- 
bers such minimum price per pound for th(*ir cioj) as may ho 
hereafter determined, less a certain percentatre. hereafter to be 
determined, to cover the cost of operations. 

'*The association shall further agree (m d(»livery of the crop to 
pay such proportion of the agreed minimum priee as may hereafter 
be determined upon, the balance to be payable by interest-bearing 
notes due within six months. 

** Failure to deliver on the part of the grower shall be covered by 
a definitely fixed penalty, say two cents per pound, as liquidated 
damages to the association. 

**The agreement shall not go into effect unless, within a specified 
time hereafter to be determined, a certain percentage, hereafter to 
be determined, of the- total acreage of the prunes in the state is 
contracted for under similar terms. 

**When the required number of acres shall have been signed up, 
the signers shall clioose 25 trustees from amcnig their body, and 
these 25 trustees shall elect 7 directors who shall manage tin* affairs 
of the association. 

**lf, on the judgment of the 25 trustees, it shall be deemed wise 
as a protection to the absent stockholders, to have the state repre- 
sented on the board of directors, then, in that event, the trustees 
shall call upon the State Market Director to nominate one of the 
7 directors, who shall be acceptable to the trustees. Said nominee 
shall be approved by the Governor of the state and elected by the 
trustees." 

The association has now been in existence a little less than two years. 
Its achievements during that brief period place it in the front rank of 
the co-operative marketing associations of the state, if not of the whole 
country, and command for it the admiration of all advocates of the 
eo-opcrative movement. 

The results accomplished in stabilizing a great industry under condi- 
tions that insure for it a permanent and growing future emphasizes the 
wisdom of the state furnishing the needed leadershij) to aid and encour- 
age such movements. 

The following statement, setting forth the work of the association, as 
prepared by Director II. (\ Dunlap, tells a most inten'sting, if nt>t 
inspiring, story: 

"As members of the great family of food producers, the i)rune 
and apricot growers have realized for many years that th(» selling 

1739 
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hiisincKS stt*p8 in the ilevolopnu'nt and ostablisinnent of a market 
to take care of the increased production. Fp to the* time of the 
organization of the California Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., 
no steps whatsoever had )>een taken along this line by our growi^-s. 
Selling as we were to competing speculators, we could look to no 
one for the development and maintenance of the more stable mar- 
kets needed for the greatly increased produ<'tion cei'tain to develop. 
Some are inclined to refer to thest* possible conilitions of over pro- 
duction as bogies, but we have on the other hand so many instanees 
of the calamities resulting from similar conditions in the ])ast 
experience of all industries, that as thinking men we can not but 
prepare. Over twenty-five years ago in our prune industry itself 
when excellent prices maintained, the planting of a vast acreage 
resulted during a period of eight or ten years following 1900, when 
prices a little above the cost of production maintained. Since that 
time in the ordinary slow process of evolution, without materially 
increasing our production, most excellent markets have come to 
maintain and another great increased planting has resulted. The 
speculators and packers who have been active in our mark(»t have 
had no interest whatsoever in the maintenance of price or standard. 
They have been interested purely in the speculative possibility of 
fluctuation. In our organization we have aimed to develop and look 
forward in the future to a power that will dominate the market to 
such extent as to warrant the advertising, standardizing and sta- 
bilizing of the commodity in the market to the point where prunes 
may become the most staple fruit product in the world, cured, 
canned, or fresh; and to the point where dried apricots shall become 
known as the most delectable and sought after of fancy driiMl fruit. 
Without a power such as will be available to us as growers through 
the support of this organization, we may look forward in the near 
future to that period of depression, over-production and glutted 
markets as truly a result of failure to prepare. 

** These are some of the rc^asons which led to the formation of 
the Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., which was legally estab- 
lished on the first day of May, 1917. 

''As an achievement of the first season's activities of our associa- 
tion, we may cite most particularly our marketing of a large 
majority of the dried prune and apricot production of the state 
in spite of most adverse conditions. At the opening of the present 
^reat European war speculators were inclined to 'bear' markets by 
talk of possible inability to reach an export trade. Such talk was 
in no wise justified, for during the years and from the production 
of the seasons of 1014, 1915, and 19in most ex<'ellent export mar- 
kets maintained; whei*cas during the seasou of 1917 after tlip 
entry of the United Stfites into the war, alter the embargo on all 
shipments to Scandinavian countries, and after th(» commaiKh'er 
of all shipping space to allies, the condition finally dcvt^loped in 
which we were practically excluded from all possibility of export 
trade. 

**In the apricot market in six years previous to the sejison of 
1917 greater than seventy per cent of the dried i)roduction was 
marketed in the export trade. Out of the neighborhood of 
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this arrangement, it became necessary for tlie association to own 
and operate its own plants. For this purpose we have organized 
a subsidiary corporation known as the Growers Packing and Ware- 
housing Association, Ins., in which we have financed the purchase 
of packing facilities in the neigliborhood of $500,000. Of course, 
as a result of the recent calamity in the prune industry due to 
early fall rains, our association, as well as our growers, has experi- 
enced a severe set back. Whereas this season we might have 
handled products valued at possibly some $12,000,000, if our 
handlings amount to half of that, we will be most fortunate. We 
will be able to weather this season 's, however, in the same way that 
any of our solvent growers maintain, and with proper management 
will be on deck for the seasons to come, unimpaired so far as our 
ability to accomplish the desired end is concerned. 

**At the time our association was formed we made contracts witli 
growers and contemplated only the handling of dried pnines and 
dried apricots, and our growers were considerably annoyed during 
the season of 1917 with our failure to handle the apricot pits. Tn 
the spring of 1918 after entering into contracts assuring us of a 
fair market, we were enabled to offer to the growers of the state an 
apricot contract, guaranteeing them an initial payment in excess of 
prices paid at any time during the previous season, and further 
payments that will undoubtedly net them in the neighborhood of 
$40 per ton. During the season of 1917 they received in no in- 
stance greater than $30 for their f niit, and in many cases much less. 
Some of the hold-over pits were sold early in the spring before our 
contracts came out as low as fifteen dollars per ton. Our contract 
had the effect of forcing speculative buyers to pay most excellent 
prices, and in some few instances prices considerably in excess of 
forty dollars were secured by independent growers, purely as a 
result of the association's activities. In one of our recently pur- 
chased packing houses we have developed a plant where we attend 
to the extracting of kernels from the apricot pits. In another plant 
we are developing materially along the line of by-products, in the 
use of the very small undersirable apricots in the manufacture of 
jam products. Also, we have made our start in the canning of 
dried fruit products, especially iirunes. The canned dried prune 
prepared and ready for service should develop a most wonderful 
future. 

**W"e have experienced the greatest difficulties of all in the 
handling of the dried apricot i)roduct. The apricot crop goes so 
largely to canning and green shipping purposes, that it is almost 
impossible to estimate the production at any time previous to the 
actual delivery of the finished product by the growers. At the 
same time, it is more or less necessary to make some future sale 
and disposition of these crops at an earlier date. We are now 
working on a plan which by a closer touch with the green shipping 
and canning industries we will have available the further informa- 
tion necessary. The aim and ambition of our association is to gain 
control of so large a percentage of the products of our orchards a.s 
to enable us to absolutely control market conditions. Through such 
control we aim to more perfectly stabilize prices, standardize 
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(jiialif y and most particularly advertise and educate the cousuming 
public to recognize the value and quality of foods we have to offer. 
\Ve hope to eliminate all unnecessary expense between producer and 
consumer and court the favor of the consuming public by making 
our products so attractive in price and quality as to greatly enlarge 
consumption, and at the same time maintain at all tinu's the profit 
to Ihe producer consistent with his costs and risks. 

*'As a further accomplishment of our association we might cite 
our succ(»ss in the financing of the business in hand. During the 
iirst season on a capitalization largely paid up in growers' notes, 
wliich we had not demonstrated our ability to collect, we were able 
to get no unsecured loans from financial institutions. This second 
year, liaving demonstrated our ability to collect on paid up capital- 
ization now in excess of a million dollars, we enjoy a credit with the 
banking institutions of the state equal to this capitalization, and a 
further credit limited only by the securities available. We have 
at the present time considerably in excess of six thousand mem- 
])ers with whom we hold i)rune, apricot or pit contracts, in many 
instances all three. Expert accountants auditing our books at the 
end of our first fiscal year reported most favorably regarding our 
finances and methods." 

CALIFORNIA TOMATO GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

For yeare the tomato industry of California was in a thoroughly unor- 
ganized condition. As a consequence the industry was in a precarious 
and uncertain situation. There was no stability to growers' prices and 
as a rule it was purely a matter of bargain and barter between grower 
and buyer. The poorly-informed grower or poorer bargainer got a 
minimum price for his tomatoes, when his neighbor who was shrewder 
and better informed got a higher price for his. Conditions such as these 
ar(» not conducive to proper growth or development of any industry. 

The tcmuito growers, appreciating their helplessness as individuals, 
realized that their only hope lay in collective action, and early in 1917 
initiated a movenu^nt for organization. The experiences that the asso- 
ciation pass(»d through the firet year are very well recited by President 
Mark (irimes of the California Tomato Growers Association whose 
statement follows: 

**The tomato growei's of California are enjoying the first fair 
j)rice paid by the canners for their products for several years. This 
])rice of $18 p«T ton f. o. b. growers' shipping point is not the result 
of H changi^ at h(»art by the tomato packers, but it is the direct 
result of a growers' co-op<»rative organization known as the Cali- 
fornia Tomato (J rowers Association. 

**When the time came for contracting tomatoes to the canneries 
in January of this year, the best price we could secure was about 
$12.50 per ton f. o. b. factories. The growers knew that this price 
meant bankruptcy. They had just passed through the season of 
1917 on a contract price of $10 per ton, and the average tomato 
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grower had suffered a loss to the extent of from $10 to $30 per 
acre. We all knew that we were faring higher cost on products 
for 1918. We had lost money at $10 per ton the previous season, 
and therefore, $12.50 per ton would never pay for the cost of 
producing a single ton of tomatoes. In desperation the promotion 
of a Tomato Growers Association was started. At first we did not 
figure on a state-wide organization, but under the advice and guid- 
ance of our State Market Director, Colonel Harris Weinstock, 
the organization committee was induced to conduct a state-wide 
campaign. The result of that campaign brought about the Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association with over 1,200 members, thus 
giving us control of the major portion of the tomato crop of 
California. 

** During the time that we were organizing, the packers suc- 
ceeded in buying considerable tonnage at low prices in districts 
where the tomato industry was more or less unknowTi. They argued 
with the growers that an association to handle a perishable and 
annual product was impossible. They claimed that they could not 
and never would pay more than $15 per ton. At this time there 
came the order from the United States Food Administration stat- 
ing that the Army and Navy would not accept bids from any can- 
nery where the price of the raw product exceeded $15 per ton. 
This made a serious situation, — the natural antagonism of the can- 
ners backed by this government order, which apparently fixed the 
maximum price of $15 per ton for tomatoes in California. This 
was enough to almost disrupt the organization. Nevertheless we 
continued the fight for a better price. Our representative w^as 
immediately dispatched to Washington. He succeeded in meeting 
with the Agricultural Committee of the United States Senate. All 
the facts and conditions regarding the tomato industry were placed 
before them. The same government order fixing the price of $15 
per ton for California, fixed the prices for 

Maoland ^22 50 per ton 

Delaware 22 50 per ton 

New Jersey 22 50 per ton 

New York 21 00 per ton 

Pennsylvania 21 00 i)er ton 

Michigan 18 00 i)er ton 

Indiana 18 00 per ton 

Kentucky 18 00 per ton 

Tennessee 21 00 per ton 

*'We were not alone in our i)rotest against this price fixing. The 
tomato growers of Maryland and Delaware protested strongly 
demanding $35 per ton instead of $22.50. Indiana and the middle 
Western States demanded $25 to $30 per ton. 

**Our representative at Washington pointed out to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the U. S. Senate that this price of $15 per ton 
for tomatoes in California was a direct discrimination against the 
Western tomato growers in favor of the Eastern tomato growers. 
Why should Eastern tomatoes bring $10 more per ton than West- 
em tomatoes? Why should California packers and canners buj' 
the best tomatoes in the world at from $6 to $10 per ton cheaper 
than they could be purchased anywhere else T 
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the purposes for which we are orgauized, namely, to protect tlie 
consumer. 

*'Maii.v independent canneries have paid on an averajre of $2.1 
per ton to the grower to harass the association on this year's deliv- 
eries, and to discredit us as much as possible among the growers. 
Despite all this we will make deliveries to the canners according to 
the contracts entered into early in the year. We will keep our 
obligations 100 per cent, and it is a pleasure to state, at this time, 
that our membership today is almost double what it was one year 
ago. 

**The tomato industry of California will be placed on a new 
footing by the eflforts of the California Tomato Growers Associa- 
tion. To begin with the tomato growers of California can produce 
at least one-third more tonnage on their average to the acre than 
our Eastern competitors. In the second place we can produce a 
quality of tomato that is unsurpassed in the world. Experts unite 
in stating that the California tomato is superior to all other toma- 
toes for the manufacture of paste and puree. These qualities, com- 
bined with cheaper production, assisted and directed by a state-wide 
organization of the growers will enable the canners who are work- 
ing with the association to put their products into every tomato 
market in the world. Co-operation has saved the tomato industry 
from bankruptcy this year. Co-operation will insure a fair price 
for the years to come. The factors that have dominated the tomato 
industry in California will never again dictate to the producer. 
Rather than submit to such ruinous prices as were received in 19 IG 
and 1917, we will prepare to can and market our own products\ 

''We appeal to every tomato grower to join the association, to 
stand by the organization that protects him. The association can 
not protect your industry unless you support it 100 per cent. 
Every grower is to receive $3 per ton extra on his crop this year 
by the activity of the association. In other words over $300,000 
extra will be paid to the growers as a result of the California 
Tomato Growers Association. 

** It is up to the growers to continue the organization, otherwise 
they will have to accept whatever prices the canners are willing 
to pay. The association is a nonprofit, noncapital stock corpora- 
tion. Every grower pays 50 (^nts per acre* to join a.s a memb(T- 
ship or entrance fee. Thereafter he pays 2 ])er cent of i\u\ j^ross 
selling price of his product to maintain the association. At th(» 
close of the season all money remaining in the treasury is paid to 
the growers on a tonnage basis.'* 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

For several years earnest attempts on the part of dairymen had Ixm'U 
made to organize marketing associations, all of which had met with 
failure. Early in 1916 a connuittce of dairymen called on me, ex- 
plaining that the situation in the industry was disheartening and that 
unless something could be done along the line of organiziition tlieie 
were many still darker days ahead for the producers. A survey made by 
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I'liaiigi^ to whole milk, tliLs beiii^: imluoi*<l by tlio liijrli«*r priin^ ob- 
tained in the city for whole milk as eompared to what is gt^nerally 
realized for butterfat. We have also found that tlie association 
has been of use in stiffening the prices paid to the producers by 
the large creamery operators. 

"About September 1 this association l)Ought the Orland Cream- 
ery which was a farmers' co-operative creamery, and are adding 
a lai^e addition which will \\c completed very shortly. This addi- 
tion will enable them to more than <louble the output of butter 
and also give room for the handling of cheese, condensed milk and 
casein. Since the purchase of this plant many new members have 
joined in that section. 

**Thc association is also about to construct a large all-purpose 
utility plant at Nineteenth and B streets, Sacramento. This plant 
will be used for the handling of whole milk, sweet cream, butter, 
cheese,, condensed milk, casein and sugar of milk, so that all the 
by-products of milk may be utilized, thereby realizing a better 
profit for the producer and a cheaper price to the consumer. We 
must remember that the interests of the consumer must be con- 
sidered at all times and it is only with organization and control 
by the producers themselves that the many abuses existing today 
may be changed to show^ a better result to the consuming public. 

"There are now seven milk producers' organizations in this slate 
which will work through a central or state organization, whi<»li 
central body will become the sales and purchasing agency for the 
various associations. This association has since it.s st^irt about a 
year ago handled nearly $1,500,000.00 worth of products for its 
members, and, as each additional unit comes into operation it 
brings with it additional product, and when all units are in oper- 
ation the good results to the dairymen will be very apparent." 

MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 
This association covers five counti(*s, namely, Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Santa Clara, San Joaquin and Stanislaus, and has an enrollment of 
membership representing approximately 26,000 cows. 

In the whole milk it furnislies the greater percentajre of all of this 

product goes into the citit^s of Stockton, Oakland, and other 13ay citi<»s. 

In the manufacture of butter the association purchased in the month 

of May the Modesto Creamery which secures the highest market j^i-ice. 

It is manufacturing at this time approximately 95,000 pounds of butter 

a day. The association has been enabled to pay the dairyuHMi a higher 

percentage above San Francisco quotations than has ever Ix'en paid 

before, and has aecunudated undistributed moneys in the sum of about 

TO, which mor '-<• used to apply on the indebtedness eaas<»d 

"chaae of ^U'tnring i)]ants. 

lattc 1st the assixfiation ))nn*hasrd tlie VaUry 

' unt it manufactures approximately 

plant is making the dairymen of 
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this section a greater return and will undoubtedly pay for itself out 
of undistributed money in the course of twelve months' time. 

The general condition of the association is most healthy and it has 
enjoyed the loyal support of its members. During the past ninety days 
the association entered into contracts covering the construction of a 
large milk sugar factory to be located at Modeslo in connection with 
its creamery operations at that point. This milk sugar factory will 
have a capacity of taking care of 150,000 pounds of milk per day, and 
should be capable of giving the members of the association a most 
creditable return for their product. 

The membership has increased and is increasing from day to day, 
and it is the general feeling on the part of the directors that in the next 
eighteen months the association will own, free and clear of any encum- 
brances, manufacturing plants to the value of $250,000 without having 
been assessed any moneys for the payment of same, and at the same 
time have received a higher market price for their product. 

The personnel of the association now consists of: 

('. II. Geer, president. 

Karl A. Gotshall, secretary and treasurer. 

Ix)well Gum (former manager of the Modesto Creamery), general manager. 

H. E. Burch, manager of the Oakland Branch. 

J. E. Humphfres, manager of the Stockton Branch. 

The directorate consists of: 

II. E. Bridgford, Knightsen. 

.T. M. Balra, El Cerrito. 

A. AI. Standish, Mllpitas. 

II. Koopmanu, Pleasanton. 

L. W. Hutchins, Turlock. 

Antonio Enos, Modesto. 

Frank Cardoza, San Jose. 

Guy Miller, Modosto, representing the State Maricet Commission. 

ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS. INCORPORATED. 

The following is a statement from the Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc.: 

The Associated Milk Producers comprises upward of two hundred 
dairymen in the counties of San Francisco, Santa Clara, Contra Costa, 
IMarin and San Joaquin, who are engaged in supplying the San Fran- 
cisco wholesale market with raw milk for human consumption. Organ- 
ized in March, 1916, the association has gradually increased its busi- 
ne.ss till it now furnishes approximately &5 per cent of all the milk 
distributed in San Francisco. The organization, though formed under 
the general businei^s incorporation laws of California, is really co-opera- 
tive in its character. Only milk producers are admitted to be stock- 
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holders and each stockholder must furnish at least ten (10) gallons of 
milk to the association to enable him to be a shareholder. 

Two years ago in May the association contracted with the milk dis- 
tributors in San Francisco to furnish each of them such milk as he 
shouhl require for his customers. This contract will expire in May, 
1919, and already the distributers are seeking its renewal for a further 
term. 

The association through being able to deal for so many of the dairymen 
has succeeded in getting for its various members a imiform price for 
their product. Likewise it has secured increases of this price and has, 
when conditions warranted, lowered the price. 

January 1, 1918, the price the association secunnl for its milk was 
twenty-eight (28^) cents per gallon. Beginning April 1, 1918, the 
n'-.sociation reduced the price to twenty-five (25^^) rents per jrallon and 
«ia September 1, 1918, it was again advanced to thirty-ou<^ (-^1^^) cents 
per gallon. 

Because of war conditions prevailing during these price fixing periods 
the association came under the regulation of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration. It has cheerfully co-operated with the Food Administration in 
all matters pertaining to its business and has latterly always had its 
approval of any changes in the prices of its commodities. 

The association receives IJ cents on each gallon of milk it handles 
for its members. The service it renders for this compensation con- 
sists in seeing that the member's milk gets to its purcha.ser in good 
condition; that it is properly tested to ascertain its correct ])ntt<Mrat 
conU nt and to see that it is not above the required acidity, it also 
coUec-ts the account for all milk sold and remits the proceeds to tiie 
persons entitled thereto. In addition to this it has eacli year declared a 
5 per cent dividend to its stockholders. 

In addition to the foregoing services the association also employs 
inspectors to visit the dairies of its members and see whether or not 
they are in proper sanitary conditions and also to aid where necessary 
its members in properly preparing their milk for market. In sending 
out these inspectors the association has particularly in mind co-operating 
with the Board of Ilealth of San Franci.sco regarding such matters. 
It has also endeavored to induce its members to improve their herds 
and the quality of the milk produced and to adopt the latest dairying 
appliances on their farms. 

The association is contemplating the esta])lishment in the near future 
of a co-operative buying department for the* benefit of its m(»m])ers and 
also has under consideration the constniction of a milk product plant 
at Holt, California. 
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"At the close of the first fiscal year the ineinhers niuiibereil 
sixty-six, of whom fourteen were marketing their own proihiot. 

"A most gratifying feature of our work is the progress that is 
shown in improving the quality of our milk supply. Our reeonls 
show increasing percentages for the higher grades anJ falling per- 
centages for the lower grades. 

**The Associated Dairymen of California. Inc., with ofliees in 
Sacramento, is the state central asso<*iatioii for the purpose of 
harm:mizing the interests of local assoeiations: for marki^ting their 
products, except fresh milk and cream nee<led for consumption in 
the home communities; for advising in the matter of legislation 
affecting the dairy interests; for ft»ed purehasing: and for devising 
a uniform plan of operation for the various local asso(*iations. In 
a word, the Associated Dairymen of California is the strong gov- 
erning body through which the produeing dairyman will in time 
l)e enabled to a&sert his rights, providtMl \w is willing to eo-operati* 
jKitiently with his local as.sociation and support it in every way. 

''Before we began operations the distributor s share ol* the retail 
price of bottled milk was mucli more than at present. At that 
time the producer was receiving 54.74 per cent of the ivtail i>rice, 
while the distributor received 45.26 per cent. 

**Now there is a smaller margin than ever before for the dis- 
tributor. We find the producer is receiving 61.29 per cent and the 
distributor 38.71 per cent, which we believe to be about the smallest 
proportion received by distributers in any city of the size of San 
Diego, or larger. 

ASSOCIATED DAIRYMEN OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

The dairy industry of California from being thoroughly disorgani/jtl 
and (haotic in character, promises to become one of the most highly 
organized and stabilized industries in the state of California. Kirst, 
because local associations have within the past two years been organized, 
and will continue to be organized to deal with the local probhms, and 
secondly, because these local associations have herome fedei*ated into an 
association known as the Associated Dairymen of California, Inc. 
These associations have, during the past year, handled approximately 
$20,000,000 worth of dairy products. 

Through the medium of the AsscK-iated Dairymen of tlu* statr it will 
be pOHsible for the locals to find an <mtlet for their surplus i)rodnrt. 
The Associated Dairymen of California will likewise he in a position not 
only to do collective buying for the various locals, but will develop an 
export business which, in due course, is likely to grow to very larg(» 
pioportions. When it is remembered that sueh «'old, bleak stati's as 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota are said to export eaeh from s<'Ven1y 
to eighty million dollai's worth of dairy proihicts a year, it simply indi- 
cates the great possibilities for export business on th(» [)art of the dairy- 
men of California. It has been pointed out that tin* soil and elimale of 
California afford advantages in dairying such as no oth(T sfat(^ in the 
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economical and efficient production, nianiifacture and distribution 
of dairy products in order that the producer may secure a fair 
price for his products and that the consumer may buy these prod- 
ucts at the least possible cost. 

**Dnrinjf the period of the war all of thi'sc or^jfanizations 
co-operated A^ith the Food Administration, both national and stat<^ 
and have been a big factor in stabili/in<; conditions and h<*lpin<: the 
Food Administration in securhig llr results ftn- which it was 
formed. 

**The Associated Dairymen of Califoinia was or<ranized on the 
4th day of September, 1917, and its nic]nl:crship consists of two 
representatives from each of the orj^aniziitii.i s before named, with 
the exception of the Milk Producers Association of San l)ie<ro 
County. The idea of the Associated Dairymen of California was to 
form an organization through which all of these district oru:aniza- 
tions could work to the end that a more economical distribution of 
their products might be attained. The district associations of th(» 
state handle the production and manufacturing of their products 
and also market milk and sweet cn^am produced by their members. 
The products such as butter, cheese, casein, sugar of milk, evapo- 
rated milk, condensed skim milk, powdered milk and otiier dairy 
by-products will be marketed on and after January first through th(» 
medium of the Associated Dairymen of ('alifornia, who niv now 
preparing marketing facilities for this purpose. 

''During the past year approxinuitely twenty million dollais 
worth of products have been handled thion«rh the Associations of 
the state and they now have in operatic n a number of butter j)bints 
and have in a course of erection, several general utility plants 
which will be able to manufacture milk into anv form which niav 
be required. 

'*The Northern California Milk Producers' Ass<M*iation is just 
starting the erection of a plant at Sacranuiito which will cost 
approximately }1»150,00().()0 and which will have \\w larjrest <-apacity 
of any plant in the state for the manufacture of dairy products. 

**Tlie plant at ^lodesto owned by the .Milk I*r(j(hic4'rs' Assoi'iation 
of Central ('alifornia is turning out between eiu^hl and ten thousand 
pounds of butter per day and by January first will he e(|uipp<»d to 
manufacture dairy products in any form. Tiuii- c(jui|)nH'nt 
includes an up-to-date sugar of milk plant and the value of this 
Modesto plant is approximately jflW).(H)(). 

**Mr. J. M. ITendei'son, a well known ])ank«'r oF Sacramento and 
also a breeder of purebred ITolsteins, is president of the A.ssociated 
Dairymen of California, as well as the local Sacra men to unit, known 
as the Northern California Milk Producers' Association. Mr. 
Henderson has been very active in this work of organizing tlu? 
dairj'men of the state and has devoted a great dt»al of time gratui- 
tously to this work, realizing that it is a public-spiriti'd work which 
will result in a large measure of good to IvMh the j)iodueers and 
consumers of the state. 

*'Mr. S. X. Ayres is the secretary of the organizaton and the 
offices are located at 218 (Vdifornia Fruit Kuilding, Sacramento, 
California. ' ' 

4 — 417S9 
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PACIFIC RICE GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

A rice growers* association was organized at Biggs in the year 1915. 
It was local in character and represented only a fraction of the rice 
acreage. Its first year's experience was precarious and uncertain and 
there was much dissatisfaction as to the results. At the request of some 
of the members a.s State Market Director I called a conference of leading 
rice growers and it wa.s decided to change the plan of operations, to 
broaden its activities and to make of it a state association. 

With that end in view an energetic campaign was conducted for 
several months, the mem})ership greatly enlarged and the association 
put upon a more solid footing. The association has now taken its place 
among the prominent co-operative associations of California. 

President J. IT. Stephens, among other things, reports as follows: 

**The market conditions in California for rice were formerly 
very unsatisfactory to the grower. After organization during the 
first year we found it impossible to sell our rice in California at a 
price to exceed $1.65. The result was that the president of this 
association was sent to the Southern States and entered into a con- 
tract with the Lake Charles Milling Company to ship 200,000 bags 
on a toll biisis. The price received at that time was from $2.40 to 
$8.40 per hundred not for No. 1 grade to the grower. The result 
w^as that the market improved quite materially in California and 
the rice industry as a whole turned out to be a profitable crop to 
the producer. The 11)17 crop was handled in a similar way. The 
association placed a minimum price of $4 on its riee but was unable 
to dispose of it. Finally a contract was entered into with the 
Lake Charles Milling Company of Lake Charles, La., to ship 
500,000 bags on a toll basis similar to 1916. The prices received 
on that ranged from $3.75 to $5.00 net to the grower. 

**If it had not been for the efforts of the association to take over 
the rice indastry in this state, many producers would have been 
out of the business at the present time. 

*'It has been the policy of the association to collect from the 
producer 5 cents per bag commission for the handling of the crop. 
Last year there was rebated to the growers 1^ cents a bag, and 
there was placed in surplus to carry on the work for the coming 
year IJ cents a bag. 

'*It is not the policy of this association to profiteer, and a just 
and equitable price is all that is asked for. 

**P^r the 1918 crop the association entered into a contract with 
the Food Administration to dispose of the entire crop at a price of 
$4.32 for No. 1 and No. 2 varieties. Thus far in 1918 there has not 
been a complaint from the members of the association. 

'*Th<* a.ssociation has convinced some of the mills of the Southern 
cities also to build mills in California, and one of the largest and 
most modern mills in the state is being constructed in Sacramento." 

The rice industry of California has now become one of its prominent 
and rapidly growing industries that is destined to add much to the 
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wealth and the prosperity of the state. The ei-odit for this is hir«:oly 
due to the Paeifie Rice Growers Association, which has made it possible 
to broaden the markets for California rice, and to sociiro for the rice 
growers a living price for their product. 

Prior to the advent of the association, the growor had no choice but 
to sell to the handful of rice millers in thr state who. throus^h a *' gen- 
tleman's agreement" could, if so incliiu'd. readily detennino upon the 
price they would pay to the grower which, as a rule, was likely to be 
the least possible, regardless of what the wi^rhl market price might be. 
If any co-operative marketing association has |)rovcn helpful to the 
grower to the industry and to the state, it certainly has Ikh'U the Pacific 
Rice Growers Association. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED OLIVE GROWERS. INC. 

The growth of the olive industry in California is one of the most 
interesting in the state's agricultural history. In fortunately, however, 
while California ripe olives have become known practically throughout 
the world, the crop of late years has becoim* uii|)r(>ii tabic owing to th*» 
riaing eost-s of production and processing, and the variable features of 
the market. So much so in fact that olive growers found it necessary 
to find some way of improving the existing marketing metlKuIs with a 
view of eliminating the wasteful and speculative filatures. Meetings 
were held in 1916 at which co-operative action was decided upon, and 
with the assistance of the State Market Director an organiziition was 
perfected the same year. 

While the association has faced many ditlliculties it has steadily 
grown stronger in membership and totinage and has done nnich to jtopu- 
larize the product. Among other things accomplished, two large and 
modern processing plants have been built by the as.sociali(»n in order to 
provide the proper facilities for |)rocessing at lowest <*ost. 

The further progress of the association is well dcsr-iibcd by the follow- 
ing statement from President (*richton: 

**The California Associated Olive ('row«'rs. Inc.. organized in 
1916, and now entering upon its third year of active existence, has 
already become a factor of no mean importance to its mend)erK an<l 
to the olive industry at large. 

'* Owing to the nuiny handicaps confronting the upbuilding of an 
organization of this kind, dealing as it Hoes with a protbict requir- 
ing an expensive process of ma in i fact u it* and having as yet but a 
limited market, must of necessity be .somewhat slow: l)nt tliat pro*i- 
ress is being made is shown by the increase in membership as well 
as by the substantial increase in tonnage of fruit from year to year. 
At this wanting, the crops of the memluM's are now being harvested 
and deliveries so far made to this association for distribution sliow 
a large increase over the entire output of last year — with a large 
proportion of this seas^m's tonnage still to come in. 
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CALIFORNIA PEAR GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

There are no more conservative farmers in California than the Bart- 
lett pear growers. Many of these have been engaged in the industry for 
long years, and in the past when the demand was greater than the sup- 
ply, have been highly prosperous. 

In more recent years, with the volume of productive acreage increas- 
ing, and with the cost of production also increasing, the pear grower was 
faced with new and serious problems. 

Unless conditions could be brought about that would insure him a 
stabilized market at living prices, his industry was facing a serious 
menace. Some of the more progressive among the growers realized as 
progressive growers in other activities had realized, that individually 
the grower was helpless to change conditions and that the only hope lay 
in collective action. 

In the spring of 1916 I was accordingly (»alled upon to undertake the 
task, as State Market Director, of organizing a Pear Growers Market- 
ing Association. 

A mass meeting of Sacramento River pear growers was called and 
largely attended. Much enthusiasm for organization was manifested 
and it looked as if the undertaking would promptly be formed on a 
broad basis. Opponents to organization, however, soon began a j)ropa- 
ganda campaign. Some of the largest growers were induced by tempt- 
ing offers to make long term contracts for their crops. 

Such as these, of course, promptly lost interest in the movement and 
the smaller producers feared to venture into the undertaking alone. 
Precisely the same experience was gone tliroujrh in 1917. Again, mass 
meetings were called and again the opposition got in its effective work 
and no collective marketing was done for that year. Late in 1917 the 
efforts of a live and energetic small group of pear growers, however, 
were enlisted in the movement. This handful of growers boldly took 
the bull by the horns and incorporated the association with only a 
trifling acreage in sight, vSecure in the belief that by pounding away at 
the proposition, success must follow. 

Early in 1918 an aggressive membership campaign was started. 
Meetings were held in various pear growing districts which were 
addressed by the State IMarket Director, and by members of the organ- 
ization committee, much volunteer canvassing among prospects was 
done by committee members, a number of paid solicitors were employed 
to supplement such efforts by a farm to farm canvass, with the result 
that by the harvest period of 1918, the association was in a position 
successfully to handle the season's canninj? crop for which .specific pur- 
pose it was permanently organized. 
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and voluntarily advanee<l thp lOlS prii-e *10 a ton, making a dif- 
ference to the growers concerned of $6i».tHH». Tliis enabled them 
to properly handle their crops and care for their orchards during 
the year to come. This action of the canncrs was greatly appre- 
ciated by the growers afTected. 

** Besides the pears affected by th«*st^ contracts, over which of 
conrse the association had no direct control, the ass«K*iation had fi>r 
sale to canneries about 6.0CN.) tons. 

**At first canners hesitated to purchase at the association price, 
fearing that possibly the government, which had announced its 
intention of commandeering 60 per cent of the canned output of 
pears might not approve this price, and might commandeer at a 
lower basis. 

**But when we submitted our figures of costs of production to the 
government representative on this coast, he wired Washington that 
the growers* price was entirely justified both on the basis of cost of 
production, and upon the prospective demand for fresh pears in 
Eastern markets. 

"By the end of Jidy we had ]>ooked orders for every t«)n at our 
disposal, and could have sold a considerably larger tonnage, had 
it been available. Much to our regret we had to prorate among 
canners, and to decline orders from several canncrs who notified 
us of their requirements after we were sold out. ^Ve hope to supply 
every cannery in California during the 1919 season. 

**The last two weeks of July and all of August were sptMit in 
attending to details of deliver>'. in inspecting shipments to sec if 
they were up to standard, and in expediting the deliver}- of empty 
picking boxes to growers. 

"At the close of the season we had marketed every ton of peal's 
at the full price for the respective grades. In a half dozen cases 
growers failed to deliver up to specifications. This was due to the 
carelessness of tenants in shipping wormy or scabby pears. Hut 
with these exceptions, deliveries were acceptable. This is a good 
record, for we have 323 members. 

"What did this result mean? Let us analyze the difFercnce 
between 1917 (unorganized) and 1918 (organized). 

"1. The raise on contracts amounted to $<U).000 

2. The 1918 sales ($378,619), if sold on the 1017 hnsi.s would have 

brought only $210,000, making a difference to growers of 1<>S,<)10 

Total gain over 1917 $in>8,(n9 

"These gains were in a very large degnu* due to the work i)f the 
association. 

''"What did it cost to secure these results? 

"1. The unpaid, volunteer work of leading growers who un.stir- 
ishly gave their time and study to wisely planning an elT(»t*livf» 
organization. 

**They took no pay for their work, which could not have Imtu 
duplicated for thousands of dollars, for it took days and months 
of attention and endeavor to convince some of their doubting and 
ultra-timid neighbors. 
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had more or leas of a vicarious and iinoertain existeuro. Tlie inarketinsj: 
of hoDey has been unscientific and altogether individual in eharaeter. 
Various previous efforts have bci*n made to organize tlie l)oekeopei*s for 
marketing purposes, but with little or no success. This is laiirely due 
to the fact that the beekeepers are scattered widely over the state and 
there has been little or no cohesion among them. 

On request, the State Market Director took up the question of form- 
ing a strong state marketing beekeepers* association, and as the result of 
an active campaign covering several months, during whieh many meet- 
ings were held with beekeei)ers in all parts of the state, the association 
was finally formed and incorporated during the month of July. last. 

I herewith present a statement of the history of the association, as 
prepared by its general manager, Mr. A. 1^ Massi\v. whieh sets forth 
in detail the progress that the association is making: 

History. 

Exi)erieuce has proved that the producei*s of all agricultural products 
sell their produce more successfully, are more certain of getting a good 
profit and making a commercial success of their business, through 
co-operation in the handling and selling of their various protlucts. 

The beekeepers in California and other states have, to a limited 
extent, practiced co-operation for several yeai's through their county 
clubs and other small local organizations. 

Some years ago the California State Heekeepei-s' Association was 
formed to meet once a year in different i)arts of the state, as a means 
through which the producers of honey could get in closer touch with 
one another and with the general conditions pertaining to their industi-y. 

At the regular annual meeting of the California State Beekeepers' 
Association held in Sacramento. California, November iVfJ, 1II17. it was 
decided that a marketing association to handle the product of the bee- 
keepers of the state was a necessity. Acting on this dcM-ision, the 
president of the California State H«M'keopers* Association appointt'd a 
promotion conmiittee, consisting of: 

L. Ti. Andrews Corona J. A. Mack .. _. .Kinliii 

J. D. Bixby, Sr Covina J. ('. .McCiibbin Ucodlry 

Geo. J. Brown Tustin W. J. Oats -IjomiMX' 

FranciR J. Colohan Poway Olivor Parkcs Davin 

Mrs. M. E. Engles Chico M. C. Uichtor Modpslo 

B. B. Ho^boom Elkgrove Chas. M. Van Duson -_. .Pomona 

Fred K. Howard lianford J. K. Wbiddon Snn Ja<Mnto 

F. D. Jjoyire Bakersfiold A. E. Whitpsoido Oxnanl 

Willu Lynch Salida J. Kdgnr Koss Brawlpy 

to confer with th«* ^Market l)ire<-tor ol* the state of California, draw up 
nreessary contracts, and take such other steps as were deemed necessary 
and advisable to organize a marketing asso<'iation. 
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Tliis promotion oomniittec met in Los Angeles soon after with Market 
Director Harris Weinstock, at which time preliminary arrangement^^ 
were made for the organization. The exchange and marketing agree- 
ments were then drawn up, and, at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Promotion (,-ommittee, which was held at the Alexandria 
Hotel in Los Angeles, California, February 26, 1918, the committee 
arranged w4th Mr. A. B. Massey of Fresno, California, to take charge 
of their campaign of organization and to take steps to complete such 
organization not later than July 1, 1918. 

Plan of Organization. 

The plan of organization adopted by the promotion committee is 
recognized by federal and state authorities as the most simple and the 
best known for organizing producers' co-operative associations. 

Tlie exchange is incorporated under the laws of the state of California 
on the membership plan and has no capital stock. Each member pays 
so much i)er colony to the organization on the bees he owns and con- 
tri])utes out of the money for his product a certain percentage, which 
pays all of the expenses of selling, warehousing and other operations. 

In the different districts of the state exchange ten local exchanges 
have been formed, which are as follows: 

Central Valleif Uoney Producers Co-operative Exchange, including Merced, 

Stanislaus and San Joaquin counties. 

President, J. H. Flory Dos Paloe 

Secretary, M. C. Richter Box 088, Modesto 

Principal place of business Modesto 

Inpo Honey Exchange, including Inyo CJounty. 

President, A. Shell.v Bishop 

Secretary, W. A. Trickey Bishop 

Principal place of business Bishop 

Southern Valley Uoncy Producers Co-operative Exchange, including Madera, 
Fresno, Kings, Tulare and Kern counties. 

President, W. E. Kilkenton Hanford 

Secretary, K. II. Ellithorpe 452 Calaveras street, Fresno 

Principal place of business Fresno 

Imperial Valley Uoncy Producers Co-operative Exchange, including Imperial 

County. 

President, J. W. George El Centro 

Secretary, A. G. Soares Brawley 

Principal place of business El Centro 

Oranife County Honey Proilueers Co-operative Exchange, including Orange 
County. 

President, Geo. J. Brown Tustin 

St'cretary, J. Remy Lee Santa Ana 

I*rincipal place of business Santa Ana 

iiouth Coast Uoncy Producers Co-operative Exchange, including Santa Bar- 
bara and Ventura counties. 

President, J. G. Liuebarger Santa Paula 

Spcrotary, Chas. i\ Orr Ojti 

Principal place of business ...Ventura 
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Superior CmUformim Honey Produccrt Co-opcmtive Exvhtntgv, incImliD? all 
of the state north of San Joaqain County. 

President, B. B. Hogaboom Klk Grovo 

Secretaiy, Hany K. Hill Willows 

Principal place of business Sacramento 

Ormnge BeH Honep Proiuccn Co-opcmtirc Krchaiigc, includins Rivcrsido and 
San Bernardino counties. 

President, H. T. Wagner Uodlaiuls 

Secretary, E. W. Home Uivorsidc 

Principal place of business Uiverside 

Lot AnffclcM Honey Prodnccrs Exchongr, including I»8 Angeles County. 

President, J. D. Bixby Covina 

Secretary, Ghaa. M. Van Dusen Ix>s Anpoles 

Principal place of business -..--I>os .\uk«*1»'s 

8mn Diego County Honey Producers Vo-opirativc Exchaiuji; including San 
Diego County. 

President, Geo. E. Swain I.a Mesa 

Secretary, Chas. B. Justice Alpine 

Principal place of business San Diepo 

These locals are all affiliated with each other in a state-wide assiXMation 
known as the California Honey Produeers Co-operative Kxelianjrt\ or«ran- 
ized as a nonprofit, eo-operative assoeiatiou under tlie laws of th(» state 
of California, with no capital stoek. Two members of each of tlie local 
exchanges are elected to represent their local in tlie stat(» association 
with the State Market Director of the state of California, who is also a 
member of the State Exchange. These members elect a board of 
seven directors annually, including the ^larket Director or liis repre- 
sentative. The board of directors has full and complete charge and 
supervision of the exchange in all of its operations and the sale of tlie 
products of the members, also in the purchasing of their supplies. 

The present board of directors was elected July 5 to serve initil th<* 
end of the fiscal year of the exchangt* — the second Tuesday in April, 
1919, and are as follows : 

J. D. Bixby, Co\ina, Los Angeles County. 

Wm. Gunterman, Calexico, Imperial County. 

Chas. B. Justice, Alpine. San Diego County. 

Oliver Parkes, Davis, Yolo County. 

M. C. Richter, Box 6S8, Modesto. Stanislaus County. 

W. A. Trickey, Bishop, Inyo County. 

Hon. Harris Weinstock, OOG Underwood Building, Snn FrnnciHco. 

The oflScers of the Jlxchange are as follows: 

J. D. Bixby. president. 

M. C. Richter, secretary. 

Chas. M. Van Ihisen, nssistnnt Rorrotnry. 

Chas. B. Jnstice, vice president. 

Willis I. Morrison, counsel. 

Benj. P. McLouth, auditor. 

A. B. Hassey, manager. 

First National Bank, J job Angeles, depositary. 
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The oflfiees of the Exchange are in the Wholesale Terminal Building, 
rooiiLs 203-7, Los Angeles, California, and the Exchange will take 
ph»asiire in answering any and all inquiries in regard to the association 
and will furnish detailed information to anyone interested. Any bee- 
keeper in the state who is not a member of the Exchange at the present 
time will be welcomed upon his making application to join. 

The Exchange was organized principally to market the honey and 
other bee products of its members, purchase the necessary supplies for 
the carrA'ing on of the production end of the beekeepers' business; and 
the development of a greater demand for California honey, as well as the 
establishment of a more uniform price both to the producer and the 
consumer. 

Sales of a few cars of honey have been made to date, and tliere is no 
doubt but that the balance of the 1918 crop in the hands of the beekeep- 
ers will be disposed of at a ^ood price. 

The manaj^ement expects that the Exchange will be in a position to 
purchase the necessary suj)plies for members for the coming year at 
reasonable prices and at a satisfactory saving over the prices charged 
by the local dealers. 

ALFALFA GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

Giving promise of being one of the greatest agricultural industries 
in the state, alfalfa is among the last of the largest important products 
to be organized of all the various productive industries in California. 
Probal)ly no other farm industry has grown so rapidly and at the same 
time remained in so chaotic a state, to the serious loss of the producers 
and the confusion oftentimes of the consumer, as alfalfa growing. 

Being among the best of the leguminous fodders available, both for 
dairying and cattle raising, etc., and producing some four to six crops 
yearly, it was only natural that a demand should be created and that 
this demand should be reflected in a rapid growth of the industry — 
up to a certain point. Of late there has been a decided tendency on the 
I)art of many farmers to reduce acreage. This may be due to the same 
reason which has caused many dairymen to reduce their herds at times, 
or th(» eattlenuin his stock. On the one hand, however, the monetary 
returns to the growers have not by any means kept pace with the rising 
cost of operaticm and equipment, while on the other hand, the lack of a 
stabilized market has caused serious losses to the alfalfa grower. Prac- 
tically no product of this state has been subject to such severe fluctua- 
tions in price as alfalfa, which has often ranged from $8 per ton, baled, 
to $:}() j)<»r ton and higher. The fact remains, had there been some 
measui-es taken to safeguard the interests of the alfalfa producer in the 
past, it is safe to say tliat a far greater acreage would be planted to 
alfalfa in California than is now the case. 
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Alfalfa is a crop that requires continual attention. It also produoos 
many crops during the year, all of which must be harvested at con- 
siderable cost. The grower as a consequence must have money to 
finance his operations. As the crop is bulky and requires considerable 
space for warehousing, it is often impossible for the grower to get his 
hay under cover, and at times he is subjected to severe loss from the 
elements. At the same time, warehousing, like the marketing of alfalfa, 
is expensive to the grower. Like others, he must have money to con- 
tinue. As a matter of fact, conditions have been such during the last 
few years that the alfalfa grower has been forced to sell against him- 
self, that is, sell his hay early in the season when prices are lowest, 
when, if he could have stored his hay, he would have received the full 
benefit of his efforts in higher returns on a later rising market. With 
many of the growers dumping their hay on the market in the early part 
of the season, the effect has been to still further depress the market, not 
infrequently below the cast of production. Alfalfa growers are thus 
confronted with difficult problems of financing. Speculative buyers 
are, as a rule, quick to see the opportunity, and purchase during the 
flush part of the season at the lowest rates. They are also abl(» to hold 
their purchases in warehouses, thus reaping the IxMiefit of the fat price 
during the lean part of the year. The farmer as a ruh* derives no 
benefit from the resultant high prices. 

A demoralized industry has been the result. While the demand con- 
tinued and steadily increased; and while the consumer was time and 
time again forced to pay high prices for alfalfa, the farmer received 
little share in the profits. Many of them struggling against the tide of 
increasing costs or unfavorable seasons, at first limited their acreage, or, 
finally embittered, converted it entirely to other crops, in spite of the 
fact that the supply has frequently not been equal to the domestic 
requirements of the state. 

With the thousands of acres in the state beinj]: plowed under or 
limited to only local requirements; with summers of low prices and win- 
ters of high prices, when the hay was mostly in the hands of speculators 
or brokers, it was realized that only through collective action could the 
industry be stabilized, the grower assured of a steady and reasonable 
market price, and the industry again brought to a high state of pro- 
ductivity, when a surplus for outside markets would be the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

While there had been one or two unsuccessful eftorts on the part of 
scattered groups of alfalfa growers to organize in order to obtain the 
full market value of their product, assuring them a reasonable profit 
over the cost of production, the first successful movement was that of 
the progressive growers south of the Tehachapi, who in 1917 formed 
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the California Alfalfa Growers Association, with headquarters at River- 
side. The progress of their association may best be described in a 
letter from Mr. IT. R. Moses, vice president, who said in part: 

Riverside, Cal., July 25, 191S. 
Colonel Harris TlViwa^oc-it, 

State Market Dirceior, 
HOC) Undcncood liuiUliug^ 
San FranciscOf California, 

Di-Liu Colonel: 

In conection with your present work of organizing the alfalfa growers of 
the state, I believe the following will be of interest: 

Our present organization, now in the second year, embraces about 65 per cent 
of the marketable alfalfa acreage south of the Tehachapi. 
We have been successful in stabilizing a market and securing for our members 

a fair profit on their business. 

So organized, we are the largest individual seller of alfalfa in the state. 
We keep accurately in touch with the market conditions and are always in 
imsition to get the best available price for our members. 

We have materially strengthened the financial resources of our members, 
lK>th through the association and as individuals, by good co-operation of local 
hnnking institutions. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Yours truly, 
Califobnia Alfalfa Gbowers Assoglation, 

(Signed) H. R. Moses, vice president. 

This association, however, operated only soiith of the Tehachapi and 
alfalfa <?row(»r8 throughout the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
rernaincnl at the mercy of the speculative interests. This condition 
obtained in 1918, when I received requests from many growers, both 
large and .small, to come to their assistance in forming a state-wide 
association. I therefore called a meeting of representative growers, 
including thase in the southern part of the state, who were already 
members of the (California Alfalfa Growers Association. This meet- 
ing was held in my oflfice April 10, at which were present also the rep- 
resentatives of the southern association. An organization committee 
was appointed, a plan of organization drawn up, and an intensive cam- 
paign was launched for members, with the southern members forming a 
nucleus. 

Owing to the fact that the season was advancing rapidly and it was 
desired to handle the members' hay as early as possible, a corps of effi- 
cient solicitor's were s(»nt into the field, meetings were held throughout 
the stat(», addressed by the State ]\Iarket Director, and by August 30, 
some 8()0 memlxTs reprt^senting approximately 25,000 acres of alfalfa 
were signcnl up. This was considered by the organization committee 
at a meeting held in Fresno on that date, to be sufficient to proceed with 
the formation of the association, and the organization was accordingly 
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incorporated as a nonprofit co-operative corporation, without capital 
stock. The following temporary directors were chosen : 

E. B. ArmstroniT Earlimart George T. Lytle IVrris 

W. B. Cole St. Helena Jacob Mansar Altadona 

Ralph Crowther Brentwood . E. D. Marselus Chico 

J. L. Farrar Riverside H. C. Merritt— Tagus Ranch, Tulare 

J. H. Glide West Sacramento H. R. Moses Perris 

Edward Paul Haupt Pasadena Harrj* Tapp Kingslnirg 

Hon. Harris Welustock, State Market Director. 

At the present time the aasociation controls over 30,000 arros of 
alfalfa. A general manager, Mr. J. W. Thomas, of Porterville, has 
been appointed and the association is preparing to market the hay of 
its members before the end of the j'car. The headquarters of tlie asso- 
ciation are at Los Angeles and sales offices are being opened at San 
Francisco and other points. Progress is also being made in obtaining 
additional members. Three-fourtlis of the members of the southern 
association have already joined the state association and it is expe(*ted 
that practically all the rest will join by the end of this year. Tlie 
southern association has also moved its sales offi(*e to Las Angeles and 
is co-operating with the state association by handlinjx the hay of such 
members of the latter as desire. 

In order to overcx)me the necessity for the grower in many instanees 
having to place his hay on the market early in the season regardless 
of low prices, to the detriment of himself and of his neighbor, the a.sso- 
ciation, in its agreement, proposes to : 

(a) Make advances to its members whose ha}'^ is to be stored for later 
markets. 

(6) Build warehouses in central districts, where possible, for the pur- 
pose of holding the hay. 

In addition to this, and in order to reduce the cost somewhat to the 
grower, the association will purchase equipment and supplies at whole- 
sale for its members. 

As the lack of proper warehousing facilities has often been resi)on- 
sible for many of the growers' difficulties in financing and has forced 
him to sell at any price, the establishment of warehouses is con- 
sidered of prime importance. In this regard, Manager J. W. Thomas 
writes : 

**It will be the policy of the Alfalfa fJrowers of California. Inc., 
to develop at as early a date as possible, such warehouse facilities 
in alfalfa districts as will enable the producer to have l>etter care 
for his product and also to place it in a position whereljy the uhmh- 
J>er will be enabled, if desired, to use such facilities as a fouiulation 
for credit in his local transactions. 

'*In the operation and active work on the part of the associa- 
tion in the capacity of selling and distributing we are, daily, having 
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brought to our attention circumstances, conditions and experiences 
that justify this and many other needed developments in connection 
with the affairs of the association, showing as they do tremendous 
waste and expensive conditions that now prevail which affect 
directly the intereM.s of the producer and naturally ultimately 
affect the interest of the consumer/' 

Among other tilings, the association will endeavor to ac*eomplish the 
following: 

1. To stabilize the market and place the business upon a profitable 
basis thereby stimulating and increasing production. 

2. Sell direct to the consumer, reduce distributing cost and eliminate 
lost motion and waste in distribution. 

IJ. Eliminate the speculative features and insure the grower getting 
the full value of his product instead of having a large pereentag<? of his 
value going to speculative interests. 

4. Broaden the market for alfalfa. 

By (leveloi)ing outside or Eastern markets for surplus alfalfa gluts 
on the market will be prevented as well as the depression of pri(*e8 in 
home markets below the cost of production or of reasonable profit. 

One of the j^roblems of the alfalfa industry has been its heretofore 
defective maiketing system. Frequently it has not been an uncommon 
sight for alfalfa shipments to pass each other from one productive 
<listriet to another productive district at varying prices to the grower. 
Tims alfalfa grown in Fresno County has been shipj>ed to other markets 
whil(» alfalfa grown in T\ilare County has been shipped to Fresno 
( -ounty at additional cost to consumer. This condition will be obviated 
by the association wherever possible and local trading permitted by 
its membei's to satisfy the home markets. 

It is estimated that there are upwards of eleven million acres of 
untilled land in California available for alfalfa. In addition to this, 
owing 1o unsatisfactory conditions, the present alfalfa acreage has 
been gradually decreasing to the detriment of kindred industries. The 
association will therefore endeavor to stimulate the production to the 
geratest extent. In this way the interests of the consumer will be 
protect(»(l. At present the nuirket for alfalfa hay in California is local. 
Seldom having a surplus over local requirements, and because of high 
transportation rates, it has been impossible for the grower to take 
advantage of higher prices offered in outride markets. One of the chief 
aims of the association will be to broaden the market for alfalfa. On 
the Atlantic seaboard, with its thickly populated districts where there 
is a comparatively unlimited demand with prices in the neighborhood of 
j|?30 per ton and over, lies a potential market for California-grown 
alfalfa. With ships of the rapidly growing merchant marine placed by 
the Tnited States Shipping Board at the disposal of Pacific coast and 
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Panama C^aiial trade routes, rates on ocean carriers plyin*; hetween 
Pacific and Atlantic coaat ports will 1h> lower than under the pressure 
of war activities. By availing itself of transportation faeilities to 
Atlantic coast ports via the Panama Canal, the association will thus 
assure for its members net returns as hijrh or higher in many cases 
than in loc*al markets as well as stabilize the market in times of surplus 
production. 

The ontlook for the association is very ])romisin^. It is estimated that 
of the total acrea^jfc of alfalfa in the state fully seventy-five thousaiul 
acres arc devoted to raising alfalfa for the nu\rkt»t. of wliieh the assoeia- 
tion already controls a larjre percentage. At the pre.sent rate of increase 
in membership, it is expected that this percentaige will be very greatly 
increased by next season. 

From the favorable replies of meml>ei's already received by the man- 
ager as to the quantity of alfalfa to be marketed, it is expected that the 
association will have a considerable tonnage to handle this wiiit(>r at 
prices favorable to the grower. Hy establishing the poli(\v of selling 
direct to the consumer, the full value of his product will thus be assured 
to the grower. The successful organization of this association is grati- 
fying when it is realized that by co-operative action tin* industry will 
l)e placeil upon a sound basis, eliminating the innumerable adverse 
features heretofore existing. The association is expected to prevent th<» 
enormous losses to the growei*s that have occurred in the i)ast and at tlu» 
^me time will prove a protection to eonsum<»rs. 

■ 

CALIFORNIA BEAN GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organization of the lK?an growers was conuneneed early in liMT with 
a view to providing the industry with a more seit»ntific method oF mar- 
keting. Of late years California has forired ahead rapidly in bean 
production until a normal output of from three to five million bags 
was reached. 

With the call for added production, the acreage planted to beans was 
still further increased during 1917 and 1918. It was, therefore. nei*es- 
sar>% in the face of this rapidly growing indu.stry, and with no assur- 
ance of a stabilized market or of returns conunensurate with the cost 
of production, that bean growera 1h» protected from the usual depression 
consequent upon a heavy production and an unorganized industry. In 
addition to an unsystematic method of marketing, they were faced with 
a greatly increasing cost in production, while bags were not oidy becom- 
ing scarce, but rising in price* steadily, all of which meant serious prob- 
lems to the grower. 

The lima bean growers had already become strongly organized in 
the southern part of the state, but it was found expedient for the time 
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being to bring the growers of other beans together in a separate organ- 
ization. A number of conferences were held early in 1917, attended by 
many of the largest bean growers of the state, resulting in a definite 
plan of organization, and the formation of an organisation committee, 
composed of (1. A. Turner of Stockton. Lincoln White of Sacramento, 
and A. H. Poor of Xewman. A campaign was launched and by Febru- 
ary, 1918, the committee's desired objective of members representing 
an aggregate production of 400,000 bags of beans, was attained. Pro- 
motion funds were i)rovided through payment by subscribers of the 
nominal sum of 2 cents for each one hundred pound bag of beans pro- 
duced bv them. 

Having reached their preliminary^ objective, and with the concur- 
rence of the committee, the organization was accordingly incorporated as 
a nonprofit corporation, without capital stock. The voting power of 
directors was established on the tonnage basis of one vote and unit of 
interest for each ton of beans produced. 

Witli the corporation formed and directors elected from each of the 
principal bean producrini? districts north of Pn^sno, a vigorous campaign 
was started for iiicivased membership with an objective of subscribers 
r(»p resenting 1,(H)0,()()() bags by S(»ptember, 1918. This campaign perioti 
tcrmiiuited very favorably, an ('xc(»ss of that amount In^ng jtssured. By 
the close of this period, there was a surplus of over $6(X) of promotion 
funds, the entire expense of organization having been paid out of initial 
fetvs. 

'The prospects of the association are considered bright and the aid 
rend(»r(»d to growers of a substantial and constructive character. While 
heavy los.ses occurred in some districts due to rain damage, this condi- 
tion was alleviated to some extent by the association which, by prompt 
financial arrangements and by providing warehousing and processing 
facilities, was enabled to save and improve for many of its members much 
of tin* supply of beans that otherwise would have been unmarketable. 

A portion of the association beans have already been marketed, prin- 
cil)ally through government channels, at fair prices to the members. 
The association is preparing now to find other and wider markets for 
the balance of the supply on hand. 

Of the difficulties with which the association has been faced, President 
(J. A. Turner reports the following: 

''During the period of organization many members were bur- 
dened with .so-called **spot beans,'' of which it was necessary to 
dispose in order to prepare the way for the new crop. The asso- 
ciation had not at that time established a marketing department. 
but agreed to aid the growers in every way possible. Through 
arrangements by the organization committee, it was finally success- 
ful in selling for its members a large portion of these "spot beans" 
to the federal government. 
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**Tho association was the first m-oporative orpini/ation tt) iiiaki' 
a voluntary agreement as to prire with the »r<»vernment. havinjr 
been in close and friendly toneh with the F<v)d Adniinistratit)ii at 
all times and nieetinir all re<|uiri*iin*nt.s. As tht* rnitfd States p»v- 
emment failed to al)sorh all of the IIHT erop, a c-niisiihTahle \n)v- 
tion of this crop was carried until late in the season. Apnu with 
the co-operation of the Food Administration. sah*s wt*re made diriM't 
to the Norwegian government, to whom trainloads of l>eans wtMv 
famished, with no intervening commission or brokerage chargts. 
Those sales were of benefit in nnluciiig the '* carry over." wliich 
would have added materially to the dit^icultit^ of obtaining a i<'a- 
Honable price for the 1918 product. 

**In spite of the depressing effect of the slow movement of th«' 
1917 crop, the asstK-iation was largely- instrunu*ntal in intluencing 
{rrowera to larger planting in 1918, in acconlance with the gov- 
ernment's desire for incn^aseil foiul production. 

**Bean growers generally throughout the I'liited States hav«» 
responded most patriotically to the jilea that food would win the 
war. with the result that a tremendous volume of beans were pro- 
du(*ed. The underlying thought of. the growei's in general .seemcMl 
to be that a surplus, with resulting low ])riee8. would be better 
than the embarrassment due to a shortage. As it developed, the 
resulting crop has occasioned some embarrassment. Owing to the 
necessity of independent growers, quantities of their beans have 
been marketed l>elow the cost of iinxluction. Fortunately for the 
members of this ass(H*iation. their urgent financial re(|uirements 
have been advanced to them by the association, which has refrained 
from adding to the diflficulties of the situation i)y ottering beans at 
a time that would cause a killing depression. 

**The first government business in this product developed early 
in December, 1918. As the Food Administraticm's policy is to buy 
commodities of this character in the open market, paying the rulinir 
market price, the association, em[)hasizing its policy to meet at all 
times the conditions brought about by sup]>ly and demand, fur- 
nished a considerable porticm of this l)ecemlK*r order, but not to an 
extent that would prevent the goveriunent from fii'st aKsorbing 
practically all of the low prieed otVerings thrown on the markt»t 
by nonmember growers. 

**The nnsatisfactor}' season that the California growci-s have 
been coufrontKl with, and the fact that the warehouses wen* 
already carrj-ing almost capacity loads of barley, which had not as 
yet found a market, added materially to the cost of bean produc- 
tion and distribution, and caused heavy loss in many sections. 

'*The immediate financial re(|uirements of the growt»r members 
were very large. Banks had already tied up considerable capital 
in kmns on barley. This, as well as the various war work cam- 
paigns and activities, added to the difficulties of the bean growers. 
who desired to l>orrow capital to tide them over. Happily, all of 
these diflficultieft were finally overcome, with the result that lln^ 
large volume of beans raised by members wcr(» h(»ld oiV the market 
at a time when their offering would have resulted in actual dis- 
aster to all bean growers. 
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**When government business was first offered, specifications 
were based on 1917 conditions, but owing to tremendous rain 
damage, this practically excluded from participation the Califor- 
nia beans. With the aid of the association the bean growlers were 
able finally to obtain a modification of these government restric- 
tions, making it possible for northern California bean growers to 
participate in government orders. 

*'It must be remembered that this association is a nonstock, non- 
])rofit corporation, without capital ; yet it has been possible for the 
management, after many trying difficulties, to meet the financial 
requirements. One of these difficulties was the establishing of 
warehouse facilities. We were able finally to solve this problem, 
and up to the present time the association has made adequate 
arrangements with important districts for ample warehouse and 
j)rocessing facilities. Nineteen warehouses are available now to the 
members of the association, with an automatic insurance coverage 
of $200,000, making it impossible for any beans to be turned over 
to the association without having immediate insurance protection. 

''The association has also managed to make a material saving 
to its members on sacks. One gratifying demonstration is the 
number of volunteer members that are coming in daily, and at 
the i)resent time 75 per cent of the l>ean producing land of northern 
(^aliioriiia is under control of the a.ssociation. The operations of 
the association have been confined to the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, from Monterey County in the south, extending as far north 
as beans are commercially produced. 

'*The conviction of the directors of the association is that with 
the demand contiiniing, there should be no apprehension as to the 
association obtaining a fair price for its beans. 

'*ln 1916 this commodity reached the distributor at practically 
100 per cent in advance of what the grower received. Although 
the association was in only a formative stage in 1917, the average 
prices obtained for the grower was maintained, while the price to 
the consumer was 33^ per cent less. It is quite reasonable to 
assume that these results, now that the association is better organ- 
ized and stronger in every sense, will be realized also in this year's 
crop.'' 

Commenting upon President Turner's statement, it has been pointed 
)ut that IukI there been no bean growers' association in 1918, the results 
would liav(^ be(»n mast disastrous to the California bean industry. The 
conditions facing the growers were in the nature of an unprecedented 
combination of unfavorable circumstances. 

The small limit which the Federal Food Administration had placed 
on the profits to l)e allowed to the speculative buyer, had completely 
destroyed his si)eculativ(» int(»rest in the product. As a consequence, he 
was unwilling to buy except from hand to mouth. This left the pro- 
ducer with no buyers except for the merest handful of the product 
Furthermore, the banks, with abnormal demands made on them by the 
governm(>nt, with large advances made by them to barley and to other 
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growers, with a wrak aDii di.vliniiisr In^aii iiiarki*t starini; tlioiii in tlu* 
face, were in no frame of mind to knik with favor upon n^iiiosts for 
linaneial aeeomnKNlatimis I'oiiiinjLT from Ih'sui irniwers. On top o( it 
all. the l>ean grower found himself fared with tlenuuuls upon him for 
ready eash to meet his ahntirmal t-ost of pi-odin'tion that str«»ssod him ti» 
the limit. 

For example, talking to a prominent U^an grower in Watsonvilh' 
recently, he pointed to a group of ni*ar-by .si-hoolboys, hetwtvn the ages 
of twelve and fourteen, and mournfully said: ''You see that group of 
youngsters over there. Well. I have been obliged to pay them to 
har^'est my beau crop at the rati* of forty-five cents an hour, whieh is 
equivalent to something over one hundred dollars a month, despite their 
pronounced inefficiency, and this, mind you. for doing unskilled work.'' 
Without an association, the gn*at majority of growei-s wtuild have luvn 
forced to throw their beans on the market at any old priee to meet 
their pressing demands, with tht» n'sult that d^'spite the greatest eost of 
bean priHluetion in the history of the industry, the priee reali/.etl ou a 
demoralized market woidd havt* spelt fiiia:i('i<ii ruin to untohl inimlu>rs 
of helpless and unfortuimte gi'owiM's. lien* is when* Ww assoeiatitMi was 
in a position to lend the grower a helpiu^r hand. Hy virtue o\' tlir 
influence of the members of its l>oard of direetors nnd thi» security wliirh 
collectively they were in a position to furnisk tlu' banks, they wen* able 
to secure banking accommodations where the individual grower had 
failed. This made it possible to financially tido over niany distressed 
growers, to enable them to store their beans and to feed them out gradu- 
ally as the market could absorb them at a more nearly living price. 

If the association should do nothing more to aid the growers, this oni' 
great service rendered the members this past season, will many timrs 
have justified its existence and will have plairnl the beau gr»)wrrs of the 
state under lasting obligations to the association. 

CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE 

MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

The following associations constitute the California Fi'drrjition of 
Farmers Co-operative Marketing Associations: 

California Pnin<» and Apricot (irowoi-s. Inc. 

California AfKOciated Olive Growers, Inc. 

California Peach (>ru\vors. 

(*alifomia Associated Raisin Company. 

Central California Berry GrowerK, Inc. 

Sebastopol Apple Orowent Union. 

Poultry Producers of Central (*nIifornia. 

Poultry Producers of Southern California. 

Amociated Ilairj'iuen of California. Inc. 

California Honey Producers Co-<)|wraiive Kxchaniri*. 

i'alifornia Pear Growers Association. 

Alfalfa Growers of California, In*-. 

Mutual Orange Distributors. 
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The aims and the purposes of the ** Federation " arc as follows: 

(1) To si»eure co-operation on all problems of conuuon interest to 
the said marketing associations. 

(2) To secure an interchange of thoughts, ideas and experieneos 
alonjr progressive lines among the representatives of the member 
associations. 

(8) To secure collective data on forms of organization and the dis- 
semination of information relative to laws proposed and adopted, 
opinions and judgments of courts, commissions and tribunals involving 
the scope and limitation of the activities of co-operative marketing 
associations. 

(4) To develop plans for: 

(a) The further elimination of waste in the cost of distribution 
of products; 

{b) The joint employment of brokers or salaried agents at East- 
ern marketing points; 

(r) The joint employment of an all-year-round sales organization 
for the American home markets for the various California 
farm i)roduct8, in their respin-tive seasons, to be handled 
through the e«stablished wholesale channels or otherwise; 

id) The joint <»mployment of demonstration organizations to 
aid. encourage and educate the retail dealers throughout 
the country to specialize on (California food products; 

[f) Joint effort in national publicity and educational adver- 
tising; 

if) Development of foreign markets by the joint creation of 
foreign-sales organizations. 
(.')) To suggest and carry out plans for: 

id) More favorable state and federal legislation in the proper 

interest of California farm products; 
ih) Favorable federal tariffs affecting (.-alifornia farm pi\Kluet« 

and joint oppasition against the enaetmeht of possible 

harmful or unfair tariffs. 

'()) To develop plans for the collective purchase of supplies used by 
all or several of the asso<'iations for productive or distributive purpose's. 

<7) To d«*velop plans for co-operation in securing proper trausportii- 
tioii and proper transportation rates and facilities for California farm 
products. 

(5) To develop plans for securing financial accommodations in the 
))rimary finaiK'ial markets at th<' lowest possible interest rates. 

iH) To develop plans for creating and maintaining a labor bureau 
or other methods for luuxlling the lalxir ]U*oblenis of farmers and mar- 
keting associations. 
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(10) To suggest and do siiiy and all proprr tliiiip; wliiclu at any 
time or place, may b«' advantagi^oiis and benetirial to (M>-(»|u'rativi' mar- 
keting associations in general and to the nieuiber-at^soeiations in 
particular. 

In view of the fad that the United States Shipping Board under 
recent date has called attention to the fact that the time has eonie for 
Americans everywhere to put themselves solidly behind the Ami'riean 
ships and that the federal government is building an Ameiiean mer- 
ehant fleet of twenty-five million tons (three thousand ships), also jiro- 
viding modem freight vessels and establishing bunkering stations all 
over the globe with the view of operating the merchant marine with 
American railroad efficiency so that American cargoes will be shippt»d at 
rates corresponding to our railroad rates, cheapest in the world, with 
fast American cargo liners runninjr regularly to every ])ort in Latin 
America, the Orient, Africa and Australasia, it has become evideiil that 
a new era of prosperity is thus made possibh* for the American farmer. 

AVith the largest merchant marine in th(» world and the lowest trans- 
portation rates in the world, it will beccmc entirely pos>iible to ship a 
ton of California farm products from Califoinia to the Atlantic sea- 
hoard markets at a lower rate than the same ton can be reshipped by 
rail say from New York to Pittsburg. It will also become possible to 
ship a ton of California farm products from California to Liverpool by 
fast boats cheaper than it has hitherto been possible to ship a ton of 
California farm products across the continent. Net only this, but tlii^ 
new situation will place us in closest possible touch with South 
America and the Orient, with their teeming millions of (onsumers who 
will gladly consume many of our California products that are not pro- 
duced in those countries and which we shall be in a posit :(»n to put at 
their doors at prices within the reach of many. 

That our California producers are awake to the possibilities for 
increased markets, especially in the Orient, is evidenced by the following 
report, prepared by Mr. C. A. Paulden of th(» Foreign Department of 
the California Associated Raisin Company, who spent considerabh' tim(» 
recently in the Orient and Australasia, with a view of developing these 
markets for California raisins. 

Report of Mr. Paulden. 

Despite the fact that the transportation rates per ton will be nnicli 
lower with the American merchant marine than ever before was dreamed 
of, the chartering of an entire ship by a group of shippers will afford 
still lower rates. 

One of the objectives of the **Fe<lerati()n" in due course will be col- 
lectively to charter entire vessels for the Atlantic sealmard and foreign 
markets, loading them with the pr<xlucts of the memlxT-associations; 
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a few 8an Francisco jobbers, who have represeutatives or travelers who sell all 
lines of California products; but there has been no intensive work done on any 
special line — what bn8ine8K has developed has simply ?rown of itsi'lf. 

I believe it might \\e advisable for us to luive an actual represi'utative in Japan, 
to whom we could ship Thompson S(*e<lless raisins in TiO-pound 1k>xcs, and have 
him. as one means of advertising: and prompting the taste for raisins, repack them 
iDto small retail packages, which I am sure could Ih* sold to thousands of small 
stores, to retail at 2 to 3 sen i>er imckage. and these small packages would be bought 
liy children and gro>a*n-ui)8 as well, and I think would lead to all of these stores 
Ituying our regular ciimmercial packages. 

I did some figuring when I was in Jaimn on these small packages, as follows : 

50-pound case of Thomi)son Seedless, San Franci'w'o ci»st ff>o 00 

Freight to Yokohama 1 VI 

Duty 1 38 

Cost in Japan $7 50 — 15 y«*n 

1 pound of Thompsons contains 1.25<) raisins, which would 
make 30 packages of 33 raisins each, so a 50-pound box 

would make l.SOO packages. 

retailed at '2 sen each 

would be ^iO 00 

I think small cheai) cartons c*ould \h* niad<> in Japan, and after adding cost of 
Itbor and fil)cr containers, that the packages could be put up in — 

i^ases of 100 packages at a cost of I y«»n 3<) sen per case 

Which would be for IS cases 13 yen 40 sen 

To which add cost of raisins 15 yen 

Would make 1*S yen 4t» sen 

For a oO-pound box of Thompsons packed into IS 

cases of lUO small packages each, retaile<l at 'Mj yen 

Would leave a margin of 7 yen VA) sen 

To be divided Ix^tween the wholesaler and retailer, which would allow a protit 
that would satisfy each of them. 

I^bor is very cheap in Japan, so the cost of packing these gotnls would Is* hut 
slight, and the Japanese have made wonderful strides in lithography and paper Ih>x 
making, etc.. and the small cartons I believe could [wt bought there at a low ])rice 
that would allow us to pack at the above-mentioned cost. I might mention hen* that 
there is a lithographic establishment in Tokyo that turns out lithographic work 
which I have never seen surjjassed. 

I believe that the pros|>erity of Japan will continue. In the settlement of the 
Siliorian question. Japan may have an equal voice with America and (Sreat Itritaiu. 
Japan now has many vahnd)le conc4>ssions in China in iron ore. timber, ete. They 
are going to oi)erate and run their shi|is at a protit, and I Is'lieve the nnirket is one 
worth cultivating. 

I concluded that for the present W(> would try and sell our raisins tlirtMigh a 
Jn]»anese firm. I arranged with one of the leading bakers in Tokyo. Mr. Khimixu. 
and his cousin, who is a Ja|>anese merchant and broker, and Mr. Nakamoto. to 
form the **Nip]K)n Kaisin Kaisha" for the ])unH)s<* of handling our raisins. The 
arrangement is one that can be terminated at any time on thirty days* notice, and 
1 think is goo<l enough for the jn'eseni and may. iM'rhnps, nerv*' to get a start for 
iu(. and between now and next season we can <'onsider the advisability of making 
grt»ater elTorts to develop tin* nnirk<'t. 

China. 

I arrival in Shanghai May IN. Shanghai is the tiMiter for business of nil 
northeni China, and nine-tenths of the iiusin«'ss for SiU'ria also jiasscs through 
there. A tremendous volume of Inisini-s!^ is <lone tlirn' nnd hundreds of large Ku'^lish 
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and American firms have their headquarters io Sluioghai. All the ex|N>rtatif»iis 
from the immensiely ricii i»roducinK di^trift of *>»ntnil CMiina pass throu;di the i«>rt : 
in fact, it is one of the threat inirts of Asia. It has an European -Amerii'au ]»opn lo- 
tion of about ."i.OUIi. The Chinese population in the Kuroi>ean se<-tion is almur 
',i^\.i%nt. and in tht* Chinese city about that many more. The consumption of raisins 
has not 1)«h>ii lanjf. Not more than d^OO tons i>er year in recent years hare been 
ini|H>rtH«l tliron::h there, and many of those wer^ reshipped to Russia. The greater 
])ortion ot the raisins that have Ijeen bought up to the present time were clusters 
in .ViMMind boxes, and the remainder about tH|uaI qiiantitie.** of Sc^etl Muscats and 
<-arton Thomiriuuis. I*ractically no raisins are found in the small Chinese stores, 
but in the hirjo ni«Kleru Americanized stores, wihch carry large stocks of all kinds 
of American <-ann«»<l ;roo<ls. clusters. See<led and Thompson raisins are ssold. Un- 
doubteflly the (*oiisuniption of raisins could be increased ver>- much right in Shanghai, 
niierf* there an? so many progressive young i^hinese who have been educated along 
Ani«*rican lines. A sreat number of them have been educated in Japan also, where 
they have absorl)e<l American ideas. 

()n»* gr»»at modernizing effe<'t in Shanghai is the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. When I was in Shanghai, they had just completed a campaign, exclusively 
among the Chinese, which resulted in a subscription of SCWO,000 Mexican nK>n«*y 
for the building and equipping of a Y. M. C. A. building, and one development 
along American lines wlii<-h greatly surpriseil me was the business being done by the 
international Corres|K)nd»*ucv Si*h<K»I. They have <*hinese students all over northern 
<*hina. who have been eilucate<l by American textl>ooks. Outside of Shanghai. th»' 
main towns when* busint»ss is done by Euroiteans, to the north, are Tit'ntsin. 
IVking. and to the wc^t. Nankin and Ilankau. I visited Hankau in the c<tmi)any 
of tli(> (Miim'se sales manager of (*onnell Bros. Company. It is situated on the 
Van::tse river. tKHj mib's fn>m Shanghai, and is reachwl by lar|re m-ean-going 
stHaiiK^rs. This river is the main highway of commerce for central (.^hina, and is 
from one to thr»*e miles wide up to Hankau. There are two Ja|Ninese and two 
English lin«s of tin** pass*»nger steanii'rs .sailing evf»r>* day. and the river is i-overed 
with a fle4>t of Chines*' junks and boats of all kinds |)assing up and down. Ilankau 
is closp to the center of the Chinese iron fields. At Hanyang, across the river from 
Hankau. is a ver>' modern inm smelting plant, probably as complete as anything of 
its size in this c*ountry. This plant was originally built in the name of Chinese, 
but at present is entirely owned by a Japanese corporation. The Jai^anese also 
practically have the monoiK>ly of the iron ore output, and ore steamers fully laden 
are continually going down the river. 

I found raisins in nio<iem stores in Nankin and Ilankau. The raisins hen»tofore 
Umght by Chinese have largely been for presents, ceremonial dinners, etc. Practi- 
cally all the raisins have I»een consumed by the Chinese in the ports above mentioneil. 
and none in the exclusive Chinese towns and villages. 

There are three American lines in which an enormous business has been done. 
The first is sewing machiniv. but this line has been worked for a great many years. 
In Hongkong I met the manager of the Singer Sowing Machine Company, who told 
me they had in China 4.ri4.N) i''hines(^ employees, principally salesmen. The sewing 
machine can be found everywhere. Of course that is practically a necessity and not 
a luxury. Another line on which an astonishing business has been built up is 
American cigarettes, which are now found almost ever>*where, and I suppose the 
British-American Tobacco Company, who handle this line, are doing a bu&iness of 
many millions of dollars. Of course the tobacco corporation is immensely wealthy, 
and has exi^^ndefl money and effort without stint to introduce its goods. It has 
no doubt taken several \ears to develop the large business they now do. I met one 
of their salesmen, who had just returned from a trip reaching almost to Thibet. 
On a portion of this trip, which lasted over IS niontlis, he had armed guards which 
he rentefl from mandarins, pack camels, etc.. showing the extent to which rich 
cor|>orations will go to develop trade. 

.Vnotlier item which is seen practically everywhere now is Wrigley's chewing 
gum. This article can be found in innumerable stores, although I must say that I 
did not see any sign of its being con.sum^Ml by the l^hinese people. I guess it must 
be. but I couhl not find a storeke«'i>er who would say that he sold much of it to 
Chinamen. 

There are some raisins i:rown in northern (.Miina, Thomi)son Seedless, cured with 
a lye-<lip. The raisins are unsightly and art* pa<-ked in any kind of a box, and are 
not thou:;ht much of. I bought some in the publir markets in Shanghai at about 
15 ceuts gold per pound. 
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All Cliinesv stores of any sizt* have tlivir .shelvt^ fillrd with AiiK>ri<'an caniMHl 
;:oods. princiiMiny' Califoriiin j^oodn. and American £^oo<I^> of ail kinds arc in givat 
favor with all classes of trudo. 

I api>ointed oh our rrpresenlatives in Siian^hai and Hongkong, (\mnoll Hros. 
ComiMiny. who have been 4'stal»Ii8hed there for twenty years, and stand very high 
with both the European and CMiinesi> trade. Tliey have an efiieient staff of ("hiueKC 
salesmen continually covering the country, and I U'lieve will develop and increase 
& demand for rnisinH among their customers. To actually get the mas.se8 of the 
Chinese people in the princiiml treaty i^orts to use raisins will need some educational 
campaign. How to reach them will re«|uire ccuisiderabU^ thought. The Chinese 
with whom I spoke thought small ]>ackag(>s that could be nMailed for 2 or 3 centtt 
would be a very good means of increasing the knowNnlge of our raisins among the 
niaitses, and I think it is very likely that we could pack such a package at small 
expense. The Chinese, like ail Orientals, are very deft with their fingers, and 1 
l>elieve we could have shtM'ts of paiM'r printtnl with our brand and other advertising 
matter, that ccmld be folded up in the pe<*uliar ways these Orientals can fold pai)er, 
io packages that will hold together, ami then put iu the necessary numl)er of 
Tbompm>ii Seedless berries that would sell for 2 or 'i cents, and still net us. or 
whoever we g»^t. to do this work for us in China, the nec<»ssary price and profit. 
I liave gotten together some advertising and other i<leas that we can talk over 
whenever you wish to go more fully intii this matter. 

lIoN<; KoMi, <\\XTON, Etc. 

I arrived in Ilpng Kong July 2 and left July Ti. I could not stay longer on 
ai'f'ount of dithculty in making steamer <*oiiit(M>tions. Connell Hros. Company have 
a branch office in I long Kong, which had been notitieil by their Shanghai office that 
we had appointe<l them our ag^nits. an<l also supplied them with a case of samples. 
llong Kong is more Chinese than Shanghai, and but a very small raisin business 
lias been done there. It cjin be incn^asetl. of course, by our work, if we decide to 
go after the actual (Miinese <'onsumer. Then* Is a good Held in th<' city of Canton. 
five hours distant by river steamer from Hong Kong, with a population variously 
estiniat<Ml from <me (o two and a half million, showing how vague the estimates 
are in (Miina. 1 lielieve we will get goo<l results from any work we do in Chiim : 
i*ertainly it is a tremendous field, and I feel sure n'sults will justify any sp<M;ial 
effort we make to develoii business there. 

riiii-iriMNK Isi.ANns--,/M/// !t to i.i. 

I siM'iit all of th<* time in Manila : in fact, there was no utM'd to go anywhere 
els<>, but had there been I could hardly have traveled niudi. for the greater iK)rtion 
«>f the time I was there it was one continuous deluge. th4> heaviest rains in July 
iu a generation. 

The importation of raisins in .Manila during the past two years I do not think 
huM averaged over 3()U or 4(K) tons, llie gnrater portion being .'»-crown Clusters, See(h»tl 
Muscats and Thomi»sons. The <Iistrilmtiiig trade is largely in i?r<' haiuls of Cliin«'Si' 
nif*rchaut8. This market can be developeil and increased. 

M.VMI..\. 

The ideas of the salesmen there wen> along the same lines as in China and 
Japan, vix. that the snmll pa<*kages could Ix' very inexpensixely gutt«'n up — »'lieaj> 
paper and cheap folding — that would enable us to distribul(> raisins in the nunitrrous 
T'mall stores e.xisting in the islands, and in this mann«*r rea<'li the childn'u. and 
through them their famili<>s. The Tliom|»son Seedless raisiu is very well liked iu 
the Philippines, and I think we can greatly increas«> the cons!Uin|)tion in that variety 
there. I did .•M>me figuring with (Vuinell l»ros. Conii>any's advertising maiuiger. 
niid believe that at an exiwnse of very little o\er $1.<MK» gold we could have ihe 
services of two men ninety days, visiting all the tiendas and n'gular groctery stores 
through the nniin |N>rrion of the Island of Luzon, this to inehule a reasonable allow- 
pnc«* of raisins for sam]ding pur|M)S(>s. I helii^ve by employing two men. and using 
niethiKls which I talked over with <'onne11 Hros.. that we would create an inten^t 
in raisins which would briii^ about «piiti' good results. 
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probably 100,000 acren under water, the scheme beiiiK eventually to irri;;ate over 
t200,000 acrai; and in this district there are at present r>,iNR) or ri.<MK> acn^K in 
raisiwi. Water costs about $1.25 per acre-foot each year. From the fruit I saw, 
and from wliat I heard, I feel sure that there is a larfre acreage very suitable for 
raisins and fmits there. The averasi» production, as far as I could learn, on 
raisins was not over one ton to the acre of MiLscats. and not 1^ tons of Sultanas. 
The price of established vineyanis under irrigation varies from ^^K\ to $r)<M> per 
acre. There is a duty on raisins into all provinces of «{ i)ence or <> cents per ])ouud. 
The only raisins we are allowed to sell there by the tacit consent of the assi.K'iation 
are our Cluster raisins, although through our broker in MellMnirne we recciv^nl 
small sample orders for our iSee<led and I»ose Mu.scatels and Thompson St^KlIess. 

I appointed Fred Walker & Co.. our brokers in Melbourne, and (lartou IIiMljrson 
& Co., Ltd., our brokers in S.vdney. both very energetic and n^liable tinns. who 
can get all the orders that their merchants will place on California gotKls. 

New Zeaij^nd — August 19 io Svptvmhvr 2. 

The two principal cities in New Zealand are Wellington with a |>opuIation of 
85.000. and Auckland with a population of 12r»,(XM), the total ]K)pulation of the 
islands being a little over 1,000,000. 

The islands are of volcanic origin, and a very large proimrtion, especially in 
the North Island, can not be cultivated; but the arable land is very productive. 
The grazing land is covered with herbiferous grasst^s which are very nutritious, and, 
as is ver>' well known, the sheep industr>' is very profitable. The sheep are wonder- 
fnl. I saw placm where they grazed 15 sheep to the acr*'. Of course this is extN'p- 
rional. but is a contrast to Australia, where, in some i)laces. it takes l."V acn's to 
maintain one sheep. Tlie ])eople are very prosi)en>us, as th«>rt^ are n4> contrasts, 
such as exist in large countries, of great wealth an<l t^xtrenie ]K>verty. They (*onsunie 
plenty of raisins. I think more per capita than any other country. I rould not grt 
the figures for imi)ortations into New Zealand for lt)17. as they arc not ronipihMl : 
but in 101() they imi)ortt>d (>,25.'],2!Kl i)ounds. or say pnictically (S ])oun(lK ]M>r capita ; 
of these 4,500.01)0 pounds were (California raisins, and l.tKM.iKMJ ])oinuls were from 
Australia, and 30,000 pounds from England. This latter importati4>n was no dou!»t 
some Fancy Spanish Clusters re-exported. There is no import duty on raisins in 
New Zealand, and our raisins even now, with the present v<'ry high fixMgiits and 
other expenses of shipping, can be laid down at slightly less cost than Australian 
raisins. In normal times, when freights, etc.. are lower, the difTerence in pri<v 
in our favor will be greater. This gives us an advantage, in addition to which I 
believe I am right in saying that the New Zealanders very gn*atly appreciate the 
(luality not only of our raisins but of all California dried fruits. 

I believe that with the proper effort we can very nt»arly drive out tin* Australian 
raisins from the New Zealand market, and also with the pro]>cr work can induce a 
greater per capita consumption than now exists. There is no raisin bn>ad us«>d in 
New Zealand — at least I could not find any — but the bakeshops are full of rich 
cakes, spice loaves, etc. I think it quite possible that the regular plain raisin bread 
conld easily be made popular there, if we found it nec<»ssary or profitable to put 
intensive work into introducing it. 

It is only a few years sinc<» our Thomi»son Seedless raisins liave Iwen sold in 
New Zealand, and I found every indication of a growing and increasing popularity 
among the bakers. I would think that a marker for several thousand tons of 
Thompsons alone could be built up in the coursi' of two or tbn'e yea in. Then* is a 
very good demand for raisins all the year around then^ : the inhabitants are almost 
entirely of British-Scotch origin, and they k<'<»p up ol<l country customs, so there 
is a great demand for raisins for (Miristmas consumption. As their seasons are 
opposite to. ours, and their winter is in .Tune, there is a demand ts'casioned by the 
weather conditions for raisins and other fmxls through the ]H>ri(Nl of our sunwuer. 
In late August, wlien I was in Auckland. on(> shipment of 1.S.4NN) .'lO-iiound boxes 
of Thom]>son Seedless came to hand, and wen> (>ag«'rly taken by the various buyers; 
so that in considering the question of a mark(>t there you will see how favorable 
cfmditions are in a country wliei'e there is (]uite a popular continued demand all 
the year around. 

I appointed a broker in Wellington and one in Auckland, but think it will possi- 
bly be to our advantage to decide on one representative to cover the entire territory 
of New Zealand. The country is not of very gi'eat extent, and I think we would 
be better served to have one representative. There is giKsl televdwmu', VvW»i.\\\\\\\vj. 
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master and several assistants who have the power to supervise sani- 
tation, renting of the stalls and the settlement of disputes between 
buyers and sellers, as well as the regulation of the market generally. 

***The receipts from rental for 1915 were $6,515; for 1916, $5,132, 
and for 1917 $4,680. The annual cost for operating the market 
for the city is $4,820. 

'*The public markets of the city are n»stricted to producers of 
fresh fruit, vegetables, berries and other farm or garden products, 
butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, meats, lard, and preserved fruits and 
vegetables. 

**For the first four months of 1915 the aggregate numl>er of 
vendors registered was 18,808. The aggregate number for the 
corresponding period of 1918 was 9,626. This would show a 
decline in the number of vendore attending for that period of about 
30 per cent. 

SPOKANK MARKETS. 

*'The present public market in Spokane is a wholesale curb 
market on the streets near tiie City ^larket. Farmers come on 
the market as early as 5 o'clock in the morning while others do not 
arrive until about 7 o'clock, and practically all are gone by 9 
o'clock. Some remain longer to retail to customers but the largest 
part of the transactions are wholesale to dealers and such con- 
sumers as wish to buy in crates and boxes. In former years there 
was considerable retail selling but it is claimed that **this market 
degenerated into a huckster stand'' and in this manner ceased to 
be a producers' retail market. 

"A new market was e^stablished during the summer of 1917 
through the efforts of the Federated Women's Clubs and the War 
(Jarden Conuiiittee. The aim was to make it entirely a producers' 
market. The attendance was light. The total number of paying 
vendors was 28 for July, 44 for August, and 13 for September. The 
reasons given for the failure of this market are varied. The season 
was poor. The supply of vegetables was meager. Buyers found 
such a small assortment that they became discouraged. The loca- 
tion was poor for both producers and consumers. 

** Public markets in Spokane are not as successful as those of 
other Washington cities in spite of the interest taken by the public 
as indicated by the hearings and conferences. 

VANCOrVER PIBLIC MARKET. 

"The Vancouver market is not a public market in the sense that 
it was fostered by the city or is regulated by public authority. It 
was start (*d three summers ago by four business men who pro- 
vided the tables and spa(*e under a covered sidewalk. The Iharket 
has been quite successful. Two of the men who helped start the 
market assert that it is a success. 

"Some difficulty has l)een experienced in regard to prices. 
Farmers charge the full retail price, which practice discourages 
consumers. 
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TAtVlMA MARKK1><. 



"Taeoma had a public market until tho fall of llMT, bul it was 
not a producers' market. The farmers were offered free space in 
the Taooma Public ifarket and allowed to back their waprons in 
front of the buildinpr for the purpose of selling their produce, pro- 
viding they would disperse by a certain hour in the morning, say 
eleven o'clock. The farmers, however, did not n^spond to these 
overtures. 

'*The concensus of opinion of those interviewed was that the 
farmers preferred to spend their time as producers rather than as 
retailers and that they are lx»st paid for their time by this arrange- 
ment. Many farmers now come in with their produce early in 
the morning and are met by the i*etail produce dealers at a place 
near the city limits where they dispose of their products in bulk 
and go home after their stuff is sold. 



KIRKT.AND MARKET. 



a 



As a rule public markets ai'c not a success in small towns. The 
experience of Kirkland, a place of five hundred to seven hundred 
people, is interesting in this respect. On August 10, 1917, a oue- 
day-per-week (Friday) public market was established through the 
activities of the city's commercial organization. A good crowd 
was in attendance and not only were the usual farm products on 
sale, but cattle, horses, hogs, poultry, and farm vehicles were on 
display. 

**The second'day was as well attended as the first. liy October 12, 
however, the market had dwindled. On this day only five vc^ndors 
were present. These sellers reported sales ranging from $2.2:1 to 
$10 a day, the average being about $5. 

EVERETT. 

**In 1915 Everett attempted to establish a public market. How- 
ever, no special ordinance existed in regard to public markets and 
the health officer undertook to have the farmers comply with the 
regular ordinances in force regulating markets in general, and the 
market failed in the budding. 

OLYMPIA. 

**A public market existed here for about two years, prior to 
January 1, 1916. Since that time no public market was maintained 
and it is claimed that no great amount of dilTerence in ])nces was 
noticeable during the time the market wjjs runninji:. 

BEIJJNGirAM MARKET. 

**A portion (»f the street was set asid<' near this market in 
1916-17 for a farmers' cu»*b market, l)ut th<» farmers iH»ver availed 
themselves of its use. 
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PORT ANGELES. 



*'A publie market was operated for several months during the 
summer of 1917. The attendance was neither large nor regular. 
On some days there were more sellers than buyers, and under such 
conditions the market was discontinued. 

'* Obviously if the farmer has a farm which takes his entire time, 
he can not afford to sell on the public market. However, those on 
small diversified farms can often spare some member of the family 
who can mark(»t the prtxluce. For this reason many of the vendors 
on the Seattle market are women, and very often they make better 
salesmen than the men. 

** There are many farmers who are making a success of direct 
selling. These are i)e()ple who have be<*ome good salesmen, adjust- 
ing their crops to public market demands, days, and seasons, and 
who have built up a trade with regular customers. However, the 
success ot* thes<^ individuals can not be used as an argument justify- 
ing tli(» public market as a general system of distribution. 

** Farmers selling on the Seattle nuirket get the full retail price. 
Comparison with priws on up-town markets and tlie testimony of 
consumers substantiated this. Therefore, the farmer gets all the 
spread Ix^tween the full retail price in Seattle and the price he 
could get at the country store or on a commission sale. 

** There are certain advantages that come to the vendor selling 
on the market. He comes in touch with the consuming public and 
learns to deal with the public in a businesslike way. He l>eeome8 
ac(iuainted with the consumers' demands as to the kind of produce 
wanted, and the (puility, grade and pack desired. 

**The Seattle nuirket is patronized by thousands of people, and 
not only by Seattle residents, but by people from neighboring 
towns. The custoniei*s come from all walks of life and are of all 
nationalities. They are attracted to the market by the freshness 
of the ])roducts, and the ability to choase from a large variety of 
produce. The public market jxTfonns a valuable function in edu- 
cating the housewife in the use of home-grown vegetables and fruits. 
Every article can be personally inspected before purchase, and it 
is weighed in the presence of the buyer so that the consumer is 
certain of both the weight and quality of the goods purchased. 

**The consumer has to consider the cost of personal marketing, 
transportation, time, inconvenience of a personal visit to the mar- 
ket, carrying home her purcliases, and paying for them in cash. 

*'A usual claim made for public markets is that they reduce 
the cast of living, (hi all the Washington public markets, how- 
ever, practically the full retail price is charged except for bulk 
purchases, or on Saturday nights when there are **cut" prices 
on perishables. The advantage of having a public market may 
not come in lowering regular, legitimate prices so much as in pre- 
venting unreasonable charges. The presence of an eiBcient public 
market encourages farmers to raise more perishable products near 
the cities. 

** Aside from these general benefits, the public market is not the 
most efficient system of marketing for the community. It is true 
that it is held up as a perfect example of the elimination of the 
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middlemnn and thiit iKM'iiuso thf ])r(KhitM-r nh*ft.s t)io consuhirr 
diroctly. the farmer gets oiu» Imiidn^d cents out of thr eiJiisuinrr's 
dollar instead of the traditional thirty-tive (mmUs. It is roasoiu'd 
that l)eeaiise we have **eiit out the niiddleniau/* we. there ton', liave 
cut the cost of marketinjr. Vet the consumer must pay the wajyes 
and expenses of the one hundre<l to four hundred vendors on the 
Seattle market spending? ten hours or more a day stOlinjr .tl'> to .^20 
worth of produee a day. All of the pi-odui-c of' the vendors on the 
''Inside Market/' pro]x»rly jrraded and arranged, eould W <lis- 
po^ed of by al)Out half a dozen trained salesmen. This would 
enable all the other sellers to go haek to their farms, where in many 
eases their time is worth more as i)rodueei\s than as vendors on the 
market. These salosmen would he '* middlemen'' but it can easily 
be seen that the introduction of these middlemen between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer would mean a reduction in the iM)st of 
marketing, and a saving to both producer and consumer. 

LIMITATION'S AND KSSEXTIAIJ> OF PIBLIC MARKKTS. 

**There are geographic and economic limitations to the public 
market as a system of distribution. 

**The amount and variety of produce grown in the vicinity of 
any city of considerable size is insuflficient for such city's iK^eds. 
Only an exceedingly small per cent of the produce consumed in a 
city the size of Seattle can Ih» supplied by the one hundivd to four 
hundred vendors on the public market. 

*'From the farmers' standpoint, only those growing perisliabb's 
or semiperishable pro<lucts which are suitable for direct (»onsum])- 
tion, find the public market profitable. The grower of cereals, live- 
stock, and other staples must look to other channels through wiiich 
to market his products. 

'*The cit}' housewife is also limited by the distance slie lives 
from the market, and the means of transportation at her command. 

"The public market is subject to certain economic limitations. 

**Only a certain number of farmers within the the driving zone. 
and raising the proper kinds of produce. <*an sell profitably on a 
public market Ix^cause (1) direct selling demands a large part of 
the farmer's time which might l>e of more value to him as a pro- 
ducer; (2) overhead costs of marketing and personal expense, are 
nevertheless high for the amount of produce sold. Therefore, a 
large number of small producer find the cost of selling so great 
they can not aft'ord to come on the market; (*^) farmei-s with a 
large tonnage usually find the regular channels of marketing more 
profitable than direct selling. 

(The flKures presented by Mr. Wehrweln's report wonM show that tli»' av«'Ta»:«' 
d»ily sales per vendor at the Seattle IMiblk* Market are aliout $15. Tin* avtiaK<> 
dally expenHCM are $1.70. use of ronveyance. say $l.oO. wa^i-s for tin- faniM-r. s.i\- 
$n.OO. total $5.70. makinfc the average selling I'OHt about :\s jum- rout ••!' Ww 
consumer's dollar.) 

**The housewife is also limited by certain economic fa<'tors. She 
will become a patron on the public market only to the (?xtent that 
she can aiford to give her time to pei-sonal marketing and forego the 
services of delivery, credit and the telephone, in exchange for 
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fresher produce. There is a limit to the possible reduction in the 
cost of living. The hi^h cost of marketing on the public market 
necessitates tlie charging of practically retail prices. 

**In conclusion, the public market is a survival or revival of a 
mariceting system of a time when the marketing of farm products 
was largely a local function. We are now living in a nation-wide 
market, with its system of specialized middlemen, not faultless by 
anv means, nor even desirable under all circumstances. There is 
a place for the public market in supplementing, but not supplant- 
ing, our modern system. 

**If existing retail stores, hucksters, md peddlers are serving the 
public well, little can be gained by a public market. 

RKDTTfTION OK THE COST OP LIVING. 

**When the now market is established, the housewife expects to 
find tli(» prict* of i)ro(luce reduced from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
fanner, on the other hand, acting as a retail salesman, expects to get 
the full retail ])rice. This conflict of interests threatens to break 
up the mai'ket at its very inception. In Vancouver, Washington, 
grave doubt was expressed as to the future of the market if farmers 
persisted in demanding retail prices. At Port Angeles the same 
difficulty was reported. Our trouble seems to be in making farmers 
take into consideration the fact that they sell for cash and should 
make it an inducement for the people to come and carry home their 
stuff instead of trying to ask the same price as the stores that make 
deliveries and sell for credit. 

ESTABUSTITNO A NEW MARKET. 

''The experience of Washington cities leads the OBSce of Farm 
Markets to suggest a careful survey before establishing a public 
market in any city contemplating any outlay for market purposes. 

**By open discussion and by questionnaires the sentiment of 
the pe(^[)le can t)o ^•^auged and if enough pledge themselves to buy 
vnd sell on the market, the chances of making it a success will 
be favorable. '^ 

Dayton, Ohio, Farmers' Markets. 

A report comes that farmers' markets have been very successful in 
the city of Dayton, Ohio, where they have been held beginning in 1878 
until the present day, trading being done three times a week, the year 
through. Out of 691 stalls in the municipal market, 300 are free to 
farmers. This custom prevails regardless of weather, and neither 
th(i farmer nor the housewife stays at home on account of rain or snow. 

It is pointed out that no city should build a market house without 
first trying out the idea by the \ls(» of street stalls which will give all 
ample opportunity to show with what spirit they enter the project. 

It is further pointed out that the life of a municipal market lies in 
the regular standard of prices that shall make no distinction between 
classes of housewives who come to buy. 
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ifarjorie Conklin Kiimler, from whose report on the Dayton :Markrt 
the above is taken, makes the further statement that in Binghamton, 
New York, in June, 1917, the city officials conceived the idea of having 
a public market and put the plan before the city for consideration. It 
was received with acclamation and the eager people wanted to build 
a market house without delay. 

The officials brought an expert from New York to tackle the problem 
for them. He advised that farmers use the street stands for a f(»v/ 
months in order to give a trial, before any money was spent. The offi- 
cials did not care much al)out this advice, but they wore paying a good 
price for it, so they took it — reluctantly. The stands wt^re given to 
fanners free and they brought in their wares promptly and found iin 
eager populace, with baskets (m arm, waiting for them. This was 
exactly what the officials had expected and they were loud in their 
praises, and the future market house b(»came a certainty — on paper. 
Then one morning the housewives of Binghamton found that they were 
going over to market and carrying home merchandise that they were 
paying more for than the grocers on the corners would have charged 
to select and deliver the same things for them. The women as a com- 
munity were very quick to act, and they will he very slow to forget. In 
Deceml)er, 1917, the Municipal Market died from sheer inactivity, and 
the farmers went back to their commission men and wholesalers. Th(»y 
lost the opportunity of having a fine mark(»t house, and tliey lost th<^ 
people's confidence, and it is apt to be nmny a year lM«fore they will 
have the chance to show that they have h'anu'd their lesson. 

In various California commnnities there have been publie markets 
f'stablished in the natun; ot! so-i*alle(l *'eurb markets," iueindiiijr sneli 
citii»s as Sacramento, Fn»sno, San Diego an<l Santa Cruz. 

The market that seems to have hvvu most su(»eessl'ul is tlu^ one in 
Santa Cruz whieh has be(>n continuously maintained f<n* a period of 
years with seeming .satisfa<'tion to a goodly number of farm produeeiN 
and consumers. The markets in tin* other named citii's are not iveonlt»d 
as having been suceessful and have ent a wry trifiin«r lignre eitlier in 
affording an outlet for the producers «>r being of niueh service to eon- 
snniers. In this connection eomes a re|>ort from Aetiny: County Farm 
Advisi*r of Sacramento (V)unty who in speakinj; of the I*ubli<' .Market 
in Sacramento, among other things, says the following: 

*'In regard to the oiH'n-air frco iniirkot at Ninth Im»(\v«»«mi M aiul N stn^'ts. 
it is still in oxiHtoiuH^ l>iit is in very bad roputo. Th(> market is not <'lt*an or 
inviting in nny way and I Ix^liow that a lnri:r nnnihtM* of the products sold 
there are being handlod l>y Orientals and othiT fonMKnors.** 

KANT.V CBi:Z KREK \fARKLT. 

The regulntionH for tho Santa Cniz Fr«^' Market pndiihit any but pmducers 
from selling goods on the uiurkot. However, to iwy vexsvAwvX Vt\v>\nVA'W4, VWw*. 
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is. now and Ukmi, a vondur who buys his vegetables from the pruduivr aud tU *-^ 
sf'IIs thorn. This in strictly looked down upon. 

Tho price's for llie Fn'C Market vendors are always slightly lower than r *^ 
prict's on the same articles in the local stores. Most of the products are bete ^^ 
in quality than those of the retail dealers, but there is much need of standardi^^-'*' 
lion. esiH'cially with the butter and meats. There is considerable lack of ur '^^' 
forniity in quality in these latter products on the Free Market The vegetabl -^■^ 
sold by th<» vendors average better quality and freshness than thot«e of the retj*»-'^ 
dealers. 

1 am (piite sur<> that the consumers, generally, regard the activity as one th^ 
has )ess<>ned the high cost of living. The market has been well patronii 
and pricM^s t-heaiMT. The Free Market has also caused the retail dealers 
lower their prices on articles handled in the Free Market. Take pork, fi 
example. Before the Free Market was started in Santa Cruz butchers charge 
San Francisco retail prices for i>ork in Santa Cruz; now pork is from 5 to 1 
cents cheaper per i>ouud than it is in San Francisco. 

(Signed) Henry Wahhbuubn, 

Farm Adviser. 

FKEUSNO Pl'ULIC MARKET. 

A public market is maintained in Fresno City near the <.*ourt House S4iuar^=- 
I <loubl if more tiian half of the vendors are actual farmersL I note on tli"- ^^ 
nuirket a number of Armenian dealers and others whom I do not have reasoi^r" -^ 
to lM»lieve are farmers. Api>arently their sole business is to sell fruit ao^^ ^d 
vcjLcetables. I think 1 have noticed at least one or two of these who peddle ^^ 
on (lays when the market is not opeu on the pnblic square. The market i- .^is 
ciM-tainly not a strictly farmers' market, by any means. 

The products offen'd are the same in (luality as those offered by retail dealer 
in Fresno. Sometimes the prices an» slightly lower than the prices of regula 
retail dealers, but in general public market pric;es are practically' the same 
those of the retail dealers whose prices are the lowest. 

I fnu\ no evidence that consumers generally regard the public market as a^ ^an 
activity that has lessened the high cost of living. 

(Signed) LeRoy B. Smith, 

County Farm Adviser. 

SAN DIEGO MARKET. 

TIi«' ven(hu-s at the San Diego Public Market are actually farmers, if .vt 
can term ]iersons who have small tracts of vegetable land as farmers. 

The i>rices they ask are in most cases no lower than those asked by deal** 
for the same commodity, and they produce no better quality, except somewh .a.«t 
fivsher in some cas».'s. 

T1m\v are patronized by few i>eople with the exception of honsewives w*^^*> 
are within walking distanct>. therefore cannot be considered an important act« '^'^ 
ity in n'ducing the (rost of living to the general public. 

(Signed) H. A. Weixland. 

County Agent. 

Los Angeles Municipal Market 

Viidrr (Intr nf XovcinIxT 1. 1018. there appeanni in the pn^ss !'■*-' 
followiiijr article, entitled. 

**LOS AN(JKLh> Ml XUIPAl. MARKET IS A FAILURE. 

'*Ii<)s Anjreh's is about to relej<ate its luunieipal system of niHr- 
kels to the scrap heap. The experiment has b(»en a costly one fo^ 
that eity. as Is usual in eases of this kind, and the agitators, jol> 
hunters, demagogues and politieians will seek other fields to cou- 
«|uer. A speeial committee of the Los Angeles City Council last 
work j*e;)ort(»d on the continual loss of money by that city's munici- 
p^tJ nuirkoi syntcm ai ' uouded *\tR ^\\ti\\t\^\\«^yv. Y\n^ t^Vn!^ 
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markets were opened in as many sections of the city and a review 
of the nine months from June, 1917, to February, 1918, showiMl 
they are entailing a financial loss to the city of $3,600 a year, with 
no compensating advantages. Therefore, two of them have been 
abandoned, but three are still draining the city's treasury and yield- 
ing no return. This committee found the total rentals received 
during the past six months were $1,751, the expenses $2,835.24, 
showing a deficit of $1,084.24. One of the councilmen in an inter- 
view said: 'They can only be justified as a direct profit to the city 
or some distinct benefit to the consumer. We have ain[)le demon- 
stration that neither is accomplished. The propcments of these 
markets contended they wouM afford an avenue* by which produccM's 
could distribute to consumers direct by renting stalls ami .selling to 
the housewives in the districts, and would undersell regular jxrocers, 
who must obtain their supplies indirectly after several handlings, 
but no such end has been attained. Ordinarily storekecjx'rs con- 
tinually undersell those who occupy stalls. Regular grocers gen- 
erally sell goods of better quality and in better condition, and the 
grocers' service is preferable to that of the stallholders. Most of 
the produce sold in the markets is purchased from the same whole- 
sale market from which regular grocers obtain their s\ipplies and 
is sold by the stallholders, who are noncitizcns, and who actually 
grow and produce nothing. The numicipal market system of Los 
Angeles is a farce and our city council should abandon it at (»n(»e\'* 

In order to verify the foregoing statement, a deputy of this depart- 
ment was instructed to make an investigation thereof and to report, 
which he did with the following result : 

'*Mr. Britt, tlie Los Angeles Muni<*ii)al Market Dinv'tor, claims 
that the Los Angeles municipal market«s could be ma<lc successful, 
provided they were enlarged, improved and equipped with com- 
I>etent help so that the larger producer would be interested in 
sending to thes(» markets and finding a ready sale for their goods. 
As it is now, the smaller producer and th<» peddlers an^ the only 
ones who care to spend the time required to s(»ll their goinls and 
put up with the inconvenienc<'s prevailing in these city markets. 

** While the report of the committee for the <*ity council was 
tabled, Mr. Britt seems sure that the markets will pa^s <»ut of 
existence at the end of the fiscal year on July 1, 1!M9. 

**Au interview with Mr. N. P. Olsen of the city council disclosed 
that he claims he is not averae to municipal ownership antl ct)ndu<'t 
of markets. Ife claims that if it were possible to bring th(» producer 
and consumer together by the maintenance of these marlxets here, 
he would be for it, but the operation of the markets had not brought 
about that end. In fact, over 70 per cent of the stalls are rented 
by peddlers and others who are not producers, but who ])uy fnmi 
the wholesale markets. 

**The investigation here did not disclose that the Municipal 
Market had the effect of holding down the prices in privately- 
conducted markets. In fact, privately-conducted inark<'ts compet- 
ing with each other hnve been selling and arv svWvtv^ vc^w\\>\\\^Nanv\>j 
as low as any of the j)rices (luoted in the 'SXwiucav^lX ^V^xtVLfcV? 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 8TATE MARKET COMMISSION OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

Expenditures from July 1, 1917, to June 30, Itit, Sljcty-nlnth Fiscal Year. 

HttrtioKiaplierH .. .._ ._ .. _ $2,121 13 

Kxtni ihMkal ln-lp . 188 75 

MtrHMcnKfT - 703 86 

MlHrMjIluncouM: 

SUtlMtlclan >. . __ - 1320 00 

IiiM|M<:lur - 19 95 339 95 |3,353 



'I' 



J'ravclinic exifouut.'u : 

Dlmrtor $1.745 69 

S*»cretary _. .- 33 70 

Kinployt'OK ... ... . 96 22 1.875^ 

om<e BUppUi'B -. . $18188 

rrliitlng -- 549 05 

MultlKraphlnif 100 50 

omcc rent .__ -- 1,020 00 

KrolKht and cxpreKH __ .. — ^ 75 32 

ToMtaKo _._..... - 412 50 

Trh'plione and teloRraph 762 61 

(MlpplnKS _ _. ..-- 35 30 

SuliHrriptiunH, bookR, viv 86 75 

AVattT and to\vt»l Horvli-t* 45 00 

MitK'elhuu'OUM . . 64 05 

urtU't' fiirniluiv and etiutpniont. 467 90 

Sarramento ottlf*'- -services 50 00 3.850 i< 

Statutory salaries: 

Market Director $4,999 80 

Secretary 3.600 00 8.599 S( 

Total ex|H>nditures $17,679 S( 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE STATE MARKET COMMISSK 

CALIFORNIA. 



Expenditures from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, Sixty-ninth Fiscal 

Stenographers $2,121 13 

Extra clerical help 188 75 

Messenger 703 86 

Miscellaneous : 

Statistician l 1320 00 

Inspector 19 95 339 95 

Traveling expenses: 

Director |1,745 69 

Secretary — -- 33 70 

Employees 96 22 

Omce supplies |181 88 

Printing 549 05 

Multigraphing 100 50 

Offlt^ rent 1,020 00 

Frelglit and express . 75 32 

Postage — 412 50 

Telephone and telegraph 762 61 

Clippings 35 30 

Subscriptions, books, etc 86 75 

Water and towel service 45 00 

Miscellaneous 64 05 

Office furniture and equipment 467 90 

Sacramento office — services 50 00 

Statutory salaries : 

Market Director |4,999 80 

Secretary 3,600 00 

Total expenditures 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Honorable Wm. D. Stephens, 

Governor of California. 

Sir: Section 29 of the State Fish Exchange Act provides that: 

**The State Market Director shall make and submit to the Gov- 
ernor, on or before the first day of December of each year, a report 
containing a full and complete account of the transactions and 
proceedings of the State Fish Exchange for the preceding fiscal 
year, together with such facts, suggestions and recommendations 
as may be deemed of value to the people of the state/' 
I therefore have the honor to transmit to you liercwith the Second 
Annual Report of the State Fish Exchange of California. 

Respectfully, 

Harris Weinstock, 

State Market Director. 
San Francisco, December 1, 1918. 



Of) STATE FISH KXCIIANOR. 

The Northern Calirornia Fish p]xchan<?(^ (luring its liriof eaiwr, 
however, had demonstrated that through pul)lieity and the fixing of 
popular priees, eonsumption of unpopuhir varieties of fish could be 
increased and great quantities of fish that otherwise would be diverted 
or dumped, put into human eon^sumption. As a matter of fact it proved 
so successful that it served to demonstrate the necessity for stat« price 
control and regulatory powers over the fishing industry. As a result 
the legislature of 1917 passed the act creating the State FLsh Exchange 
as a department of the State Market C-ommission, eflfective July 31, 
of that vear. 

An account of its activities during the first four months was i-endered 
in the initial report of the Exchange submitted to you December 1, 1917. 
Xot only were the operations of the Northern (-alifornia Fish Exchange 
practically pioneer in America, but, as indicated in that report, Cali- 
fornia was the first state in the I 'nion to legislate for the price regulation 
of fish. Thus, there were no precedents upon which to base the future 
activities, no methods ready-made, no records available, and only the 
experimental data obtained during the limited scoi)e of the firet effort. 

By the clase of the second fiscal year, and the entrance upon the 
third, this condition has been altered. With the experience of some 
sixteen months behind it, the Exchange is now ecjuipped with definite 
information, comparative records and actual data that will enable it to 
act with some degree of surety and precision. Presenting more angles 
than the much discussed Balkan situation, and more intricacies than 
Russian politics, the fishing industry, because of the diversity of ita 
markets, the perishable nature of its product, natural influences and 
lastly, and most serious, the variable feature of its supply, is ever seeth- 
ing with problems. 

Much has been overcome during the past twelve months, evils h^ve 
been correlated and abuses eradicated. Through the educational efftffts 
of this department, the consuming public has l)ecome fairly familiar 
with many varieties of delicious fish that formerly went begging. Much 
of our fish supply Is brought in from Washington, Oregon or from ^lox- 
ican waters, and are aln^ady high in price before they reach this state, 
to which must be added cost of transportation, boxing, iceing, wastage, 
etc. Nevertheh^ss, these imported varieties of fish are demandeii by 
local consumers. Thanks to the educational campaign and instnictive 
articles disseminated by this department, this condition is gradually 
changing. Unfortunately, the work of the department has been handi- 
capped by a situation hitherto unknown which has cri[)pled the local foh 
industry, and inflicted serious loss upon the local dealers and lishermen 
alike. I refer to the lack of supply. 

The outstanding feature of the past twelve months has been the 
failure of the fishing boats to catch suflficient quantities of fish to meet 
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the demand. The unaccouutable and consistently small catches of 

steamer fish (which Ls the backbone of the local fish supply) during 

the past year have been unprecedented in the records of the local fishinj^ 

industry with the exception of the year 1912, when a similar situation 

prevailed, though not as serious. This condition has made uniformly 

low prices impossible during such subnormal supply. It was fortunate, 

however, for the consuming public, in the face of the scant supply, 

that the state exercised ownership of the fish within its domain and 

iiad determined to regidate and control prices, otherwise a lessened 

supply and an increased demand, due to war activities, without price 

control, would have spelled far higher prices to consumers than actually 

prevailed. It is safe to say that had there been no price control during 

this period, prices of fish, like the prices of most other commodities, 

would, in many instances, have become practically prohibitivt*. 

Even with the average subnormal supply there were exceptional days 
when an abnormal supply was caught. With a ready-made ma(*hine 
for publicity in the hands of the State Fish Exchange, it was possible 
in such instances to create through advertising an immediate demand 
for the entire catch at popular prices, thus preventing possible diversion 
of such abnormal catch to the disadvantage and loss of the fish(»rmnn 
and the consumer. 

To cite a case in point : The records show that on Monday, July 8, 
1918, the visible supply of large sole in San Francisco, was 2(),90() 
pounds, which was about nonnal for that i)eri<)d of the week. This 
permitted a maximum price to the consumer of 8 cents a pound. On 
Tuesday, July 9, the visible supply was 24,280 pounds, which i)er- 
mitted the maximum price of 8 cents to i^ontinue to the consumer. The 
following day, Wednesday, the lOth, the visibh^ supply, by an unusual 
catch, had practically doubled, being 46,9()0 pounds, which was an 
abnormal supply for that part of the week. Immediately the price 
was dropped and advertised at 5 cents a pound, with the result that, 
as shown by the records, the sales for that day doubled, with resulting' 
advantage to the consumer and the fisherman. 

In other words, the price to the consumer, due to this abnormal 
supply, had been reduced say from 8 cents to 5 cents a pound, or nearly 
40 per cent, which was equivalent to a saving to the consumer on that 
one day of that one variety of fish, of over J|>l/^<^<^ and the lisherman. 
on the other hand, was saved from dumping the surplus, or selling it 
to the fertilizer, at a great loss, at a fraction of his cost. 

Experience has shown that when there is a surplus catch of fish on 
hand, the mere reduction of the price in itself will not move it, because 
the consumers will not know immediately that the price has l)een 
reduced, and before they ascertain the fact thv fish are no longer edible. 

7— 417S9 
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Two things are necessary: First, lowering the price, and secondly, 
advertising the lowered price so that the public will quickly know 
about it. Without the State Fish Exchange this publicity would be 
impossible. To illustrate, it cost the State Exchange about $60 to 
advertise the 5 cent sole on Wednesday, July 10. No one retail dealer 
could afford to spend $60 for advertising sole for any one day, in order 
to retail probably an average of 1000 pounds, which, at 5 cents a 
pound, would gross him only $50 in sales. It would, therefore, cost 
him about 120 per cent on his sales for advertising alone. Whereas, 
the $60 spent on tliat day by the State Fish Exchange, for advertising 
that particular surplus of fish, covered all the dealers in the zone and 
not only informed all the consumers within that zone of the lowered 
price, but placed the fish, through the 408 retail dealers, within their 
reach as well. 

A review of the records of the st^am trawlers fishing out of San 
Francisco Bay, which is the principal source of supply, as submitted 
elsewhere in this report, will show that the total catch of one month 
only during the entire year, approached the normal catch of former 
years. On the other hand, the total catches for the remainder of the 
year were far below normal, and for the most part 50 per cent or even 
less than for the corresponding periods of 1917. 

Even as this is being written reports are at hand that the fishing 
fleet off the coast of Los Angeles, a source of considerable supply for 
such fish as halibut, sea bass, etc., is practically inactive, due to the 
prevailing epidemic of Spanish influenza which has struck the country 
like a holocaust, and which has made serious inroads among the fi.sher- 
men. A majority of the fishermen, locally and in Monterey Bay 
waters, are also idle for similar reasons, thus still further affcH^ting 
unfavorably the supply of fish. It is the hope of fishermen anJ dealers, 
however, that this condition of limited supply will be of short duration, 
and that in the near future the daily catch will return to normal. 

Despite conditions, this department, through publicity and low prices, 
has been the means of saving to the consumers thousands of pounds of 
fish of the less popular varieties that during certain periods of the year 
would have been diverted to other than human consumption. 
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EFFORTS TO INCREASE SUPPLY. 

The impression exists in many quarters that in unlcr to supply the 
market with quantities of fish the boats uotnl only make their way to the 
fishing grounds, east their nets, and after one dratr or so. hriii^ tluMii up 
staggering under the load. And this, it is thought. t*ai) lie done at 
nominal expense. 

On the contrary*, ''fisherman s luck** is as mueli a factor to tlie imuh- 
mercial fisherman as to the sportsman. More so. in fact, as the t'oruier 
has far more at stake, especially in trawling, with not only a heavy 
initial investment and operating expense, hut tiie chance of al>r. losinu: 
the fishing net, worth several hundred dollai*s. 

That there is a belief that the ocean is teeming with fish ready at 
hand is borne out by irresponsible statements which iiave appearcil from 
time to time, to the effect that tons and tons of cheap tish ai*e iyini: 
in the ocean simply waiting to be caught and would In* caught hut for 
the laxity of the fish companies. That these expressions arc based more 
on a general and unstudied knowledge of natural history than on a 
familiarity with practical commercial fishing nuist be apparent, in 
view of the results obtained by the trawlers during almost th<* wliolf of 
the past twelve months. It is a fact that during 1018 the trawlers 
fishing out of San Francisco Bay have exploited every available lishinu: 
ground within reach and have been unable for the most part to make 
a catch sufficient to pay the cost of operations. 

It was only natural that the matter gave rise to concern nn the ])art 
of many. Considerable study was devoted to the subject by this depart- 
ment and efforts were made to persuade various companies and concerns 
to increase their equipment. Even municipalities such as the city of 
Oakland were urged to go into the fishing business in an endiNivor to 
increase the supply. Little was accomplished, however, until the Ftxxl 
Administration appealed to the merchants in a letter addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco and the liny cities, in March, 
1918, as follows : 

**The problem of the production and distribution of fresh fish 
for the community about San Francisco Hay is so imi)oit:int tiiat 
it is receiving much attention from various civic* bodies, from the 
state and from the federal government. The need of onr armi«'s 
and of our associates in the war for beef and i>ork has made the 
problem of fish production a war emergency measure. 

"The United States Food Administration wish<*s t(» ask the 
co-operation and assistance of your honorable bo<ly in ri'aeliing a 
satisfactory solution of the most important phas<? of th(^ tish (pies- 
tioUy namely, that of production. 

''It is the belief of the Food Administration that no permanent 
solution of the fish problems satisfactory to both j)roducers and 
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(*onsumer8 can be found until adequate methods of production are 
developed. Althoufrli it is highly desirable that the interests oi 
the consumer sliould be safeguarded by agencies representing the 
state and municipalities, it is hardly possible that such regulatorv* 
measures will bring adecpiate relief until there is a proper supply' - 
The maximum production of fish which can be brought in by th*? 
(M|uipment at present available in San Francisco harbor Ls pitifully"' 
small compared with the demand. The communities about SaE^» 
Francisco Bay can absorb more than twice of the maximum produt- — 
tion of today. The people of the San Joaquin and Sacrament 
valleys and of the mountain districts desire fish, but can obtaii 
none at pn?sent except at most unreasonable prices. Fish can b 
distributed through the states of the Rocky Mountain district, and 
even at present we are shipping fish as far as Philadelphia, whert^ 
shad caught at Pittsburg, California, and shipped on ice are toda.V 
being iLsed in place of the Delaware River shad. The fishing 
equipment owned by the wholesalers of San Francisco is totallv^ 
inadecpiate and anticiuated. We can hope for no permanent relief 
until private enterprise undertakes the necessary investment to 
constru(*t and eciuip steam trawlers of modern type which cam. 
bring into this market the fish obtainable from the large, unde- 
veloped resources off this coast. 

"Will you kindly bring this matter to the attention of the mem- 
i)ers of your Chamber of Commerce and endeavor to encourage 
renewed interest in fishing as a business enterprise which offers 
many inducements at this time? We would ask you to state that 
the llnited States Government is interested in this fish production 
problem to the extent of guaranteeing that there will be f recd<mi of 
distribution and that the con.sumption of fish is vigorously urged 
in order that i)eople may cimsume more fish and less meat.'' 

Only one response was received. Hy purchasing and converting a 
])alatiai yacht to a fishing trawler at a total expense of $65,000, Frank 
E. Booth, [>resident of the F. E. Booth Canning Company, entered the 
deep sea trawling business on a substantial scale. The new trawler, 
known as the '*ltuna.^' was equipped in the most nu^dern and practical 
manner, with gear of a type n(»w to this coast. Complaint had been 
made that the fishing e(|uipment. including the paranzella net of the 
trawlers in current use, was anticjuated and unsuited for fishing in local 
waters. The **Ituna,'* with a capacity of 120 tons, as against the 
average of 35 tons of the boats in current use, carried the '* English 
Otter Trawl/' which proved so successful in English waters; the nets 
costing som<» $()00 apiece. The experiment was made covering a 
pcri(Kl of .several months and is best described by ^Ir. I>ooth: 

**For the most part, our operations hav(» been, up to date, purely 
experimental. We have ccjuipped this boat with the Englii^h Otter 
Trawl and appurtenances and the boat can go offshore for two or 
three weeks at a time, if necessary, and in this way can fish twenty- 
four hours at a time, as we carry double crews. 
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** Unfortunately, ho\vcv«T, the fishinir jrrouiuls are praetii'ally 
unknown and we have met with a great many dil^ieulties in the 
way of labor and striking snags and hidden rocks. These, of eoui'se. 
in time will be charted and in this way a detinite fishing plare will 
be kno\i'n to ns. Another thing we have to learn, is the different 
seasons when the varions ground fish are running, for it seiMns 
they do not stay on the same banks the year round. We have 
fished with the Ituna so far, about fifty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco and from San Luis Obispo to San Diego. Tp to date our 
operations have been unprofitable but we nevertheless feel that it is 
only a question of staging with it and getting posted, paying for 
our experience, as it were, luitil we do accomplish something that is 
worth while. 

**It is quite likely that we will pursue our investigations along 
the coast of Lower California in Mexican watei-s and this sul),iect is 
receiving our present consideration. 

'*We have demonstrated that our gear and cquipnit^nt will pay 
and we have fre(|uently caught several tcms in one trip, but we 
have not been able to repeat this with any regularity.'' 

I was later informed that the loss to date on the operations has been 
about $10,000. In the early experiments out of San Francisco many of 
the expensive nets were lost or torn to shreds. The boat has now 
returned from the south — unsuccessful — to resume the cf^'ort in local 
waters. So far it has been unable to locate and catch sufhcicnt cjuanti- 
ties of fish as to increase the supply materially. The fact n*inains. 
however, that this is a step in the right direction and given a season 
when the fish are mnuing normally, will und(mbtedly |)rove successful 
and profitable. A l)oat of large capacity aiul capable of remaining on 
the fishing banks for several days without the necessity of returning lo 
port to replenish its supi>Iies, has an obvious advantage' over the nuich 
smaller boat in curn^nt use. 

The Fe<leral Food Administration in its t»arnest efforts to aid Ww 
aituation formed a ^^pooP' of the wholesiile fishing hous(»s with a view 
to thereby increasing the av(»rag<* catch. This jiool was under the 
jurisdiction of the federal governnuMit, which, though not directing its 
operations, rendered substantial assistance in th<» way of helpful a<lvice. 
The catch of all the trawlers was pooled and divided equally among the 
wholesale houses. An *'A<lmirar' directed the opcM'ations of the Meet 
and it was hoped in this way that. u(»t only a greater vari«'ty of fish 
would result, but that th<' catch wouhl materially increase. The actual 
results, however, were not fruitful, with the exception c»f obtaining a 
greater variety. 

The greater variety is due to the fact that un<ler one control, trawlers 
were directed to different localities on the theory that if one i)air failed, 
others might succeed. Hy trawling in divei'sified grounds, a greater 
variety at least was encountered, though not \\\ i\\\ft\\\\\\v»^\ vsxv^vAvrwV Va^ 
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intluenre the supply, with the exception of the first part of July, when 
the average of the daily catch was somewhat greater. July, however, is 
^cnorally anionjj: the heavier supply months of the year, as indicated hy 
past seasons. 

Lender former (»onditious, if one pair of trawlers returned with a big 
f-atch, that pair was followed by all others the next day in order to get 
in on the profitable grounds, with the result that the catch of the major- 
ity of the boats was confined to one, or but few varieties of fish. 

AVhile this measure failed to Increase the supply according to expwta- 
tioas, it did succeed in bettering the methods of distribution hy the 
wholesale houses. The fact that little unity of action existed among 
them heretofore, had resulted in duplication of equipment, and loss in 
many ways. One cn^ditable correction that may be given special refer- 
ence and which was originally urged by my department, was the impos- 
ing of a charge for boxes, thus insuring their return to the wholesidcrs 
by the rctailfM's. This could be successfully accomplished only througli 
concerted action. It is estimated that thousands of dollars will be 
saved annually in this way as the boxes had proved almost a total loss 
to tin* wholesalers who under former conditions seldom saw them again. 

The pool also succeeded in eliminating the duplication in wholesale 
deliveri(»s. Heretofore each of the large wholesaler fish companies had 
maintained a number of expensive delivery trucks, the upkeep and 
wear and tear of which proved a serious burden. While it was at first 
expectcnl to **zone'' the city and reduce the number of tracks to some 
six or seven, this was found impracticable until a central handling point 
was established. As an alternative, however, wholesale deliveries to 
retail dealers in San Francisco and Bay cities were discontinued, and 
deliveries were made only to hotels and restaurants. This proved 
feasible as well as cfTeeting a material saving to the wholesale fishing 
companies when it developed that the majority of retailers had their 
own delivery trucks, or that sideliners visited the commission districts 
an v way. 

Some difliculty was experienced by the wholesalers in maintaining the 
l)ool, due partly to the limited supply of fish, and partly to lack of a 
<»entral handling wharf, the fishing companies having operated with 
individual wharves scattered along the water front. Although this pool 
was inop(»rative for a short period, the Federal Pood Adminiatratiou 
was able iinally to obtain a central wharf, Pier 2f3, and the fishing 
companies have decided to resume the agreement. There is no question 
among them as to its value in times of normal supply, although some 
doubt exLst.s as to the advisability of continuing it during a "famine" 
period. Latterly some four more trawlers have been put into operation 
by two of th(^ companies in an endeavor to at least increajw the total 
aiipph', hut 80 far with meager results. 
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That the falling off in the fish supply has assumed serious proportions 
is indicated by the following article taken from the San Franciisco 
Examiner of November 7 last : 





OUTSIDE HEADS 



Fishermen Consider Putting Up 

Boats ; No Reason Known for 

Strange Shortage. 

Local fishermen are Becking to know 
what is the reason that for the last three 
weeks fish, formerly plentiful, have ceased 
to be lured into their nets. Continuance 
of the coyness on the part of the deep sea 
denizens outside the heads will mean a 
fish shortage for the tables of San Fran- 
cisco and the tying up of the fishing 
trawlers and launches indefinitely. 

A. Paladini & Co. yesterday announced 
that their fleet of deep sea trawlers had 
not caught enough fish in the last three 
weeks to equal one day's normal catch. 
They were at a loss to advance a reason, 
save that possibly the fish have been 
frightened from the banks by sharks and 
other predatory fish. 



Although some discussion occurred as to the uecessity of lying up 
the fleets for the time being, the deterniinatioii of the* fisliing companies 
is to continue as long as f>ossib]e in spite of the fact the trawlers have 
not paid for their operation of late months, a.s only by continuing can 
the trade be supplied with sufficient fish to retain its custom. 

While fishennen have been unable to present any reason for the 
scarcity of fish on the customary fishing banks or elsewhere, many 
theories have been advanced. Changing currents and waters of a 
warmer temperature than in past years is considered by many to be 
among the reasons, in addition to which crews of returning trawh^rs 
have reported waters of different colors that have not been encounttTcd 
before, which is believed by many to have some effect on the fish. The 
fact that the flat fish varieties require water of a fairly cold temperature 
is indicated by their absence in southern waters, Monterey being the 
''farthest south" of this type. That some change in currents or tem- 
perature has taken place during the year is evidenced by the pres(>nce 
in local waters of such fish as barracuda, Uereloior^^ ^^w^VvX. v^'S. NJe^v^ \^v^>&ae^ 
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of soiitlH»rii California, as far north only as San IVdro. Salmon, ^i n- 
(M'ally plentiful in Montrrry Hay, an» also found no farther south than 
that point and during the past season fell off unaecountahly, less than 
half the normal amount being eaught. 

While the explanation of ehangiug temperature of the waters may 
be advaneed as only a theory, it would seem to be logical in view of tlu' 
eonsistent seareity of fish wherever the trawlers have operated. It 
suggests. how<ner, that these typ(*8 of fish are seeking a temperature 
more nearly suited to their requirements. If it is a faet that these flat 
fish varieties havt» sought deeper waters, the solution would seem t.) l)e 
in l)nats adapted to deep sea fishing after the style of the **Ituna.'' 
With the larger boats operating in addition to thase in eurrent ns«\ 
the wat(»rs would then be thonmghly explored. The present trawlers 
are ecpiipped to fish in water up to 60 or 70 fathoms and are preventtnl 
beeau.se of their small size from withstanding very stormy weather. 
In a<lditi<)n to this, the nets used on the trawlers l)eeome useless in 
ht'avy .swells or turlndent oeeans. Although the **Ituna'' has not w 
far located the fish in deep sea waters as to be profitable, the experiment 
is expeeted to develoj) fishing grounds that will produce results. 

ADVERTISING. 

My investigation prior to the creation of the State Fish Exchange had 
convinced me that it would be necessary to educate the public to the 
us(» of available varieties of fish, in order to induce greater consump- 
tion. This thought was in mind in the framing of the State Fish 
Exchange Law. by which any surplus moneys over and above tiie cost of 
conducting the exchange an* to be used in publicity fish campaigns. 

During the year 1917, a season of abnormal catches in steamer fish, 
great quantities of these fish remained unconsumed from lack of 
demand and w(»re .sent to **fish meaF^ mills or fertilizer works. 

Early in the year 1918, however, it became apparent that conditions 
had reversed themselves. The daily catches fell off. On the other hand, 
the public's response to the appeals of this office, through ita educational 
and display advertising had been immediate. The problem soon became 
not, how to consume the daily supply, but how to supply the daily 
deniaiid. This has b(»en the situation steadily throughout the remain- 
der of the year, the dematul being stimulated by the patriotic elfnrts 
of the Food Administration to conserve beef and other foodstuffs by 
the substitution of fish. etc. 

As will be seen by the a<*companying table there has been hardly a 
month throughout 1918 when the catch of steamer fish has not been far 
below the normal of 1917 in spite of the fact that more trawlers have 
been operating: nor for that matter has there been sufficient to supply 
tlw locnl San Francisco and Bay cUiea' markets, let alone the interior 
warkots of tlw state. 
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This condition is almost unprecedented and is explained only by 
the fact that the fish are not running in as large quantities as hereto- 
fore, or else are seeking new localities. 

Facing this unusual situation I found it advisable to slow up on the 
educational campaign, confining it simply to the varieties of fish avoided 
by the public as being **too bony.'' For this type of fish, such as grey- 
fish, herring, hake, sardines, skate, sablefish, small sole and one or two 
others, there ha.s been practically no demand although these are among 
the cheapest of all fish and in many cases the most delicious. 

On such days as the inventory indicated a sufficiently large catch of 
some particular variety of fish, special display advertising through the 
daily n(»wspapers has ])roved effective in moving what otherwise would 
liave l)coii a surplus, and which, in all likelihood, would have been 
(livorted. The majority of the steamer fish will not remain on ice very 
lon^ without 1)ccoming unfit for human consumption. These varieties, 
then^fore, must be placed on the market within a short time after 
landing, and if not sold within a few hours are in such condition as to 
make them unfit for consumption. 

Through the daily inventory of the "carry over," and the "catch," 
made by a deputy of the Exchange, an oversupply is inunediately made 
apparent, whereupon display advertising is inserted in the newspapers, 
informing the public of the large catch and announcing, as a rule, a 
reduction in price. 

In tlio case of large catches of the more popular kinds of fish, in 
which an ovcrsu[)ply developed, there has been no difficulty by the 
methods of publicity followed, in moving them, even in the hot weather. 
Indeed, 1 have no hesitancy in stating that through prompt advertising 
by this ()rtie(\ thousands of dollars have l>een saved to the dealers, while 
large quantities of fish were prevented from being diverted from human 
C(»nsinnption. 

A notable ejise is that of salmon, during the recent seasonal run of 
September V2 to 124 on the; Sacramento River, when the size of the catch 
was practically unprecedented in the history of the river salmon indus- 
try and which the de^ilers were unprepared with normal equipment to 
handle, either for canning, curing or for fresh supply. A prompt reduc- 
tion in price of some 4 J cents a pound, together with display advertise- 
ments published by the State Fish Exchange in the daily papers, quickly 
n^lieved the situation. 

Whil(» the neceijsity for such action has not arisen as often as would 
have been the case under normal catches of fish, the State Fish Exchange 
has been able to place display advertising among the newspapers in such 
a way as to obtain the best results among the consumers and at the 
same time give due regard to the economical use of its funds. 
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PUBLICATION OF PRICES. 

8 has been ontlinecl in my previous report, the newspapers of the 
cities have entered into the spirit of the- piihlie serviei* to he 
ered, by publisliing daily on the market pa^os, and without ehar^e 
le state, the retail price schedules established by the* State Fish 
lange. After these pric(*s have l>een determined every ev(»ninf», 
hiles are issued in time for the morning papei-s, from which they 
•opie<l by the afternoon papei-s. 

ir.^e prices, printed in the En*rlish speakiniLr papei's, an» a protee- 
lo both retailers and consumers against overehartres. They atTorded 
potection, however, to eonsumei-s unable to read Kn^lish. Arran^e- 
■: were acconlin|(ly ma<le with the .Japanese, Cliinese and Italian 
papers who promptly consented to publish the priees jrnitis. This 
leration on the part of the newspapei-s of all nationalities has l)(»eu 
ty and spontaneous and inelud<»s translating into their respeetivi* 
Liage the price lists either sent to them, or j)rinted in the morniiif? 
re. 

1 example of the retail price lists as printed on the mark(»t pajr*' of 
>apers. 



sh Prices Today 

HE following: are the maximum 

retail prices for these varietieH 

of fish on October 26. i;»18. in 

Francisco. Oakland. Alameda 

Berkeley. DealerH are free to 

at lower prices, but nhould not 

rife more. Purrha«er8 who ar»» 

rcharged are invited to mak«' 

plaint in writinK to the State 

•ket Director. 

ote: Prices not quoted on 
imer fish, due to the very strong 
ds, which make net operations 
ossible. Cts. 

Per lb. 

:e (white fish) 5 

tt -, 5 

^sh 25 

non (sliced) _ ... . _.. 25 

lines -_ ... _ . 8 

sued by the Stat.- Fish Kx- 
ige. 

HARRIS WKINSTOCK. 

Market Director. 



Fish Prices Today 



THE following are the maximum 
retail prices for these varieties 
of fish on June 4, 1918. in San 
Francisco. Oakland. Alameda and 
Berkeley. Dealers are free to sell 
at lower prices, but should not 
charge more. Purchasers who are 
overcharged are Invited to make 
complaint in writing to the State 
IMarket Director: 

Per lb. 
Large sole, round. .. 10c 

Large sole, cleaned. . . . 11c 

Small sole, round.. . 6c 

Small sole, cleaned.. 7c 

Rex sole 7c 

Sandabs, round 11c 

Sandabs. cleaned 12c 

Hake (white fish) 5c 

Skate 5c 

Sole, filet, black skin off I71/2C 

Sole, fitet. black and white 

skin off . . 

Striped bass, 5 lbs. or under 
Striped bass, over 5 lbs. 
Sabiefish (in the round) 

Buck shad ..... 

Buck shad, cleaned 

Roe shad, whole 

River salmon, cleaned 

sliced 
Monterey and S. F. bay sal- 
mon, cleaned and sliced 20c 

HARRIS WEINSTOCK, 
Market Director. 



20c 

20c 

■ - 22i/ac 

6c 

10c 

11c 

15c 

and 

22'/aC 
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Lecturing and Cooking Demonstrationt. 

The revenue of the State Fish Exchange has not made it possible to 
carry out the original plan of permanently employing expert demon- 
strators for the purpose of giving practical cooking demonstrations, 
thus familiarizing the public with the cheaper kinds of fish in adjacent 
waters. However, much has been done in this way on different occa- 
sions, the small expense entailed being amply justified by the results 
accomplished. Practical cooking demonstrations have been held from 
time to time, under the able charge of Mr. Vincent Quartararo, Deputy 
of the State Fish Exchange, accompanied by an expert cook, skilled 
in home cooking. 

Those demonstrations, principally held in San Francisco, were con- 
fined to instruction in preparing and making attractive the unpopu- 
lar varieties of fish. The cooking demonstrations were accompanied by 
lectures, in the nature of an appeal for greater fish consumption, espe- 
cially of the hitherto unpopular varieties of fish. 

I also co-operated in this connection with the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration in a joint fish exhibit and cooking demonstration being held at 
the Allied War Exposition in San Francisco during July. The great 
crowds visiting the Exposition eagerly attended the exhibit and took a 
keen interest in the instructive talks and in the cooking demonstra- 
tion, the results of which were immediately reflected in an increased 
d(»mand as shown by rei)ort8 of the dealers. This was opportune, as 
it happened that July was the only month during the year when a 
Ui'arly normal supply 'was available. A similar joint exhibit on the 
part of the state and the federal authorities was also given at Los 
Angeles, during the Allied War Exposition held in that city with 
equally good results. The demonstrations conducted by this depart- 
ment undoubtedly have served as object lessons to the federal govern- 
ment which lately has conducted similar fish cooking demonstrations at 
the leading centers of the state, under the auspices of the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries, with whom this department has co-operated. 

Motion Pictures. 
Motion pictures as an educational medium also proved useful. Two 
two-minute reels, prepared in advance, were released, drawing attention 
to the price schedule on the market pages of the daily papers and urging 
the substitution of fish for other foodstuffs necessary to conservation. 
These reels the moving picture houses generously consented to run with- 
out charge. We were able for a short period to take advantage of this 
welcome assistance with some of the mast prominent picture houses, 
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iDcluding two vaudeville houses of national routing. The others liave 
siznitiod their complete willingness to co-operate with us, even vulun- 
tarily seeking them. Until the catch again increases, however, I deem 
it wLso to withhold them. 

I wish here to express my hearty appreciation to the managers of 
these motion picture houses for their co-operation and support. The 
siieeeKs of the pictures was instantaneous and tlie reception accorded 
them justifies our faith in the benefit to l)e derived from their asc at 
a later date. 
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VIOLATIONS AND PROSECUTIONS. 

While there was at first experienced a disposition on the part of 
certain fishermen's or<?anizations wilfully to disregard and oppose the 
regulations of the State Fish Exchange, the compliance with the law 
by licensed dealers has in the main l>een fairly satisfactory, particularly 
since it was found necessary to deal summarily with certain violators 
and suspend their licenses. As a matter of fact, retail dealers, as well 
as wholesale dealers, as a rule, have come to regard the law as a pro- 
tection to them as well as the consumer, rather than a handicap. Thig 
has been evidenced by the hearty accord with which the majority of 
them have assured me that whenever the State Fish Exchange advertised 
a surplus catch of fish at popular prices, their sales have materially 
increased. Certainly the sentiment among the dealers is, as a rule, in 
favor of price regulation and control and against a reversion to the 
former unsatisfactory and uncontrolled conditions. 

The chief opposition to such regulations as it has been necessary to 
issue in order to control prices and the distribution of fish, has arisen 
from two different sources. First, opposition from fishermen's organ- 
izations to the license requirements; and second, oppasition in the begin- 
ning on the part of a certain few licensed dealers. 

This spirit of antajronism from both sources, having as its chief pur- 
pose the question of the constitutionality of the State Fish Exchange 
Act, developed shortly after the opening of the Exchange, when varioiM 
fishermen 's organizations, formed for the purpose of marketing the catch 
of their members, wilfully refused to procure licenses from my depart- 
ment as required under the law. Legal proceedings were immediately 
instituted, and with one exception every such organization has been 
ol)lige(i to take out a license and to submit to the state regulations. 

The one exceptiim is the Rock Cod Fishermen's Protective Fnion, a 
co-o[)erative organization formed by rock cod fishermen for the pur- 
pose of marketing their fish, with headquarters at San Francisco, and 
often fishing as far as twenty-five miles out at sea. Court action was 
taken against this Tnion in 1917 upon its refusal to take out a license 
from the Exchange. The orjranization was adjudged guilty in January, 
1!MS, the conviction bcMiig based on the violation of section of th^ 
State Fish Excbanire Act, which provides that any fishermen's orjcai"** 
izjition sellinii: the cat<-h oi* its members, or agents selling the catch <>^ 
such orjranization. shall pay to the state a semiannual license fee. 

Inasmuch as it was their avowed intention to question the constitutio 
ality of the law. a merely nominal fine was imposed. Appeal was taki 
and no decision was obtained until September, 1918, when the Superi 
Court (Judge Frank II. Dunne) rendered a decision affirming the ord 
and judgment of the Police Court. 
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The Union was immediately notiiied to procure a liconse and to pay 
the back license required on pain of arrest of its representatives. The 
notice was i^ored and the president and secretary of the organization 
were promptly haled into court. Again a decision was rendered in favor 
of the state, Police Judge Mathew Brady fining the Union $100. Appeal 
was filed by attorneys for the defendants and the ease is now pending 
in the Superior Court. 

They were also notified to produce their l)ooks and records of catch 
for the information of the State Market Director, as provided in section 
26 of the State Fish Exchange Act, in order to obtain information upon 
which to base prices. On their failure to answer the summons, a cita- 
tion was procured from the Superior Court ordering them to appear and 
show cause why they should not be forced to produce their books for 
this department. The following day the union voluntarily appeared 
with the desired records. As a consequence, the citation in tlie Superior 
Court was dismissed. 

As it appeared to be the intention of the Union to ignore entirely the 
decision of the court relative to the sale of fish without a license, more 
drastic action was decided upon. Warrants w(»ro sworn to and lnt(» on 
the night of Friday, November 22, the captain and crew of four of the 
boats operated by members of the Union — in all some tw<»lve men — 
were placed under arrest as they returned from fishing. Tht* president 
of the Union was also placed imder arrest for the third time. These 
eases are still pending in the police court and no effort will be omitted 
to force the issue in this case; until the I'nion is forced to take out a 
license with the State Fish Exchange, this department is unable to 
enforce' with any degree of success prices established on the different 
varieties of rock cod. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE ACT. 

As has already been noted, dealers, both wholesale and retail with 
few exceptions, had concluded to abide by the prices established daily 
by my office. While many violations occurred at first, these were found 
to be due principally to ignorance or unfamiliarity with the law and 
the number of violations gradually lessened. Among the wholesale 
houses a spirit of unanimity has been evident almost from the start, 
with the exception of one house whase activities promised to canse con- 
siderable difficulty in turn among the retailers who, overcharged by 
this wholesaler, wore forced in turn to overcharge their customers. I 
refer to the now famous A. Paladin i case. So long as this case was in 
court, questioning as it did the constitutionality of the State Fish 
Exchange Act, it proved well nigh impossible to control the dealers. 
I am pleased to be able to report that, while here and there isolated 
cases of overcharges or violations are from time to time reported, com« 
plaints have now materially lessened and the dealers themselves have 
come to look with disfavor upon those of their number who continue to 
violate the established prices. 

Since the Paladini case has been determined by the courts and the 
absolute constitutionality of the act has l)een upheld by the State 
Supreme Court, no question has arisen as to the right and authority of 
the State Market Director to regulate and control the prices of fish 
within the state of California. 

It may be well, under the circumstances, to ^ve a review of this 
case which held the attention of the newspapers, the courts and the 
public for many weeks and which, had the offender been successful, 
would have upset all the good work already accomplished and made 
practically useless the law designed to prevent excessive prices as well 
as the needless diversion of fish for the pansible purpose of increasing 
prices. 

While my deputies had reported many cases of excess charges, the 
wliolesalers had, as a rule, been free from complaint. In the early part 
of 1918, however, it wa.s found that the large wholesale house of A. 
Paladini Company was flagrantly charging more than the prices fixed 
by the state, making no effort to cover up these violations, and thus 
causing considerable trouble among the retailers, who, though having 
to charge high(»r prices to the consumers, in order to maintain a profit 
in turn, quickly reported the matter to me. Thus, in March, 1918, A. 
Paladini, known as the **Fish King'* was cited to appear and show 
cause why his license should not be suspended or revoked for the viola- 
tion of section 6 of the State Fish Exchange Act. He was also cited 
to appear and testify and to bring with him the books and sales records 
of his firm. While Paladini appeared, he refased utterly to produce 
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the desired records. Subsequently and in conformity with the provi- 
rions of the act, legal procedure was resorted to, and after various 
delays instituted by the defendant, during which the question as to the 
eoDstitutionality of the State Fish Exchange Act was raised, an order 
was obtained from the Superior Court (Judge George A. Sturtevant) , 
eompelling the Paladinis to produce the desired documents ; whereupon 
the Paladinis filed in the Supreme Court a petition for an alternative 
writ of prohibition. An answer was filed and the ease went to court on 
June 3, 1918. The Supreme Court n^nden^d its decision, completely 
sustaining the State Pish Exchange and conrtrmini? the constitutionality 
of the act. The decision in full follows : 

S. F. No. SG97. In Bank. June 3. lOlS. 

A. PALADINI and AT^XANDER PALADIM. Potilioners. r. TllK SFPEUIOR 
COURT OF THE STATE OF CALII?X)RNIA. otc, HON. OEOR<JK A. 
STURTEVANT, Presiding, and HARRIS WEIXSTOCK, State Market Direc- 
tor, Respondenta 

AppUcation for writ of prohibition prayed to be directeil against llie Siiix^rior 
Coart of the State of California, etc., Hon. George A. Sturtevant, Presiding, and 
Harris Weinstock, State Market Director. 

For Petitioners — H. I. Stafford, W. F. Stafford and James A. Devolo; Milton 
If arks, emici curitt. 

For Respondents — Sapiro, Neylan & Ehrlich. 

Petitioners seek a writ of prohibition to prevent the carrying out of an order of 
the superior court reqairing them to produce before the res|K)udent, Harris Wein- 
stock, state market director, their ledger and sale acvount for the week February 
20tli to 28th, 1918, and to prohibit the superior court from punishing i)etitioners 
for contempt of court in failing to comply with said order. 

The respondent, Harris Weinstock. as state market director, is attempting to 
carry out the procedure provided in the law enacted by the legislature of this state 
in 1017 (Chap. 803» p. 1673, Se<\ 2G), providing for the licensing of fishermen and 
those who sell fish, and authorizing the slate market director to fix wholesale and 
retail prices of fish. It is first contended that the statute is unctmstitulional and 
void as beinis in violation of section 25, article I of the ctiusiitution. This setrtion 
remds as follows: 

"The people shall have the right to fish uiM)n and from the public lands of the 
state and in the waters thereof, excepting uiK>n lands set asido for tisli hatcheries. 
and no land owned by the state shall ever be sold or transfiM-riMl without reserving 
in the people the absolute right to fish thereui)ou : and no law slinll ever be passed 
making it a crime for the people to enter upon the public lau<ls within this state 
for the purpose of fishing in any water containing fish that have bien itlanttil therein 
by the state; provided that the legislature may by statute, provide for the season 
when and the conditions under which the different species of fish may be takt>n." 

The. petitioners claim that by this section '*the }>eople an* given the constitutional 
rifht to fish in the navigable waters of the state.*' If there were no such consti- 
tntional provision, petitioners state the rule thus: "The fish belong; to the ]>eo])le 
of the state of California. This is conceded. It nuist lie so. that what they own, 
they may give away absolutely, or conditionally, with or without reservation." 
The rule with reference to the private ownership of fish and game is thus stated in 
the late case of Frank Phocdovius, 170 Pac. 412: Fish and game "can only bei-ome 
tlie subject of ownership in a qualified way, and which can never be the subject 
of commerce except with the consent of the state and subject to conditions which it 
may deem best to impose for the public good." (Se<» also Hx parte Hnilvy, ir^i C'al. 
472; B* pmrie FHtz, 80 Miss. 210; Ex parte Kenmkc, 13«; Cal. 527.) It is. there- 
fore, evident that what the people of the state own they can alienate o\v '^^^\^^\^ Vvwcss* 
as they choose to impose and that this power of regu\at\oii conWivvvw ^^ \^iw\p, we^ '^>\v^cv 
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fiflh or game arc the subject of trade or transfer. This legislative power was in 
no wise modified by the addition of section 25, article I {nupra) to the constitution. 
It is apparent that the principal purpose of this amendment, as stated in the Matter 
of Application of Parra, 24 Cal. App. 339, ''was to preser\e to the people the right 
to fish upon the public lands of the state, and to require that grants of land by the 
state should not be made 'without reserving to the people the absolute right to fish 
thereon'.** The proviso in the section authorizing the legislature to fix '*tbe season 
when and the conditions under which the different species of fish may be taken" 
was evidently intended to leave the matter exactly as it was before the adoption 
of this amendment in November, 1910, except as it restricted the power to alienate 
public laud without such reservation, or to create private fisheries thereon. This 
section gave no right to the people which they did not already have. We conclude, 
therefore, that the legislature had the right to provide a system for fixing the 
wholesale and retail prices for the sale of fresh fish, allowing *'a reasonable com- 
pensation or profit to those engaged in the catching or selling of fish,*' as in the 
act provided. 

Amid curiw call attention to the new section of the constitution (sec. 251, art. 
IV), adopted in November, 1902, to wit: "The legislature may provide for the 
division of the state into fish and game districts, and may enact such laws for the 
protection of fish and game therein as it may deem appropriate to the respective 
districts,*' and claim that the effect of this provision is to limit the power of the 
legislature to the "protection of fish and game.** The obvious purpose of this amend- 
ment was to remove the former restriction of article IV, section 25, subdivision 33, 
which prohibited the enactment of a local law "where a general law can be made 
applicable,'* and in no wise limits the sovereign power of the state over fish and 
game, or of the legislature to legislate concerning the same. On the contrary, it 
increases the legislative discretion by authorizing local laws on the subject. 

Petitioners claim that the right to fish is a property right, granted by liccn«e; 
that to take away such lic^'use is to deprive the petitioners of a property right, and 
therefore a proceiMling looking to that end is in its nature criminal, and that to 
require the petitioners to produce papers c<mtaining evidence against themselves iu 
such a criminal action Ls unconstitutional. It is sufficient to say that the license 
to fish is a privilege granted by the state and may be takeo away in the exercise 
of it« i>olioe power. (See Ilcvren v. Reed, 120 Cal, 219, 222; Littleton v. Burg€4$t 
2 L. U. A. [N. S.] 031. See also Lantcrman v. Andctson, 2G Cal. App. Dec. 522, 
wherein a petition for a hearing in this court was denied.) The proceeding before 
the state market director is not criminal in its nature, and the order compelling the 
Ix?titioners to produce their books before the state market director was not in 
violation of the constitutional provision which prohibits a court or officer from 
requiring a defendant in a criminal case to furnish evidence against himself. 

It is also claimed that the order to produce petitioners* books violates the consti- 
tutional provision prohibiting unreasonable searches and seizures. (Art. I, sec 
19, Const, of Cal.; Fourth Amendment, U. S. Const.) Books and papers containing 
a record of the purchase and sale of fish, made since the above law of 1917 went 
into effect, are no longer private. They contain a record of the purchase and sale 
of the property of the state, by those having a qualified or conditional interest 
therein. By engaging in the fish business and applying for a license therafor peti- 
tioners, in effect, consented to the inspection of their books as in the law provided. 
To require the production of such books is not a violation of the constitutional 
provision in (question. It is next claimed that before the state market director can 
take evidence on the question of the revocation of the petitioners' license to fish 
it was essential that s(»n)e proceeding should be pending before him for the revoca- 
tion of such license, and that it should be alleged in some such petition so filed that 
the iM'titioners herein had violated the law In regard to the sale of fish at prices 
not authorized, and that until some 8u<-h proceeding is filed the state market director 
had no jurisdiction to [)roceed, and that, therefore, the subsequent procedure by 
application tt> the superior court falls for lack of jurisdiction in the first instance. 
The law purpurts to give the state market director the right to inspect the liooki 
of all persons engaged in the business in which the petitioners are engaged. It 
also provides for the production of such books by subpoena. The purpose of such 
procHMlurc is to enable the defendant, Weinstock, as state market director, rcpreacnt- 
ini; the people of the state of California, to ascertain the conditions under which 
fish are being sold, not only for the purpose of determining whether or not there 
have been violations of his orders fixing the price of fish, but also to ascertain 
ivbat prices should bt flxtd* 
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An already stated the petitioners, by engaging in tho business of dealing in fish 
canirht in the waters of the state, in effect consented to the inspection of their 
books by the state market director, as in the law provided, and the procedure here 
adopted for secnring the presence of said books at the time of the examination uf 
the question as to whether or not the ]>etitioner8 had violated the provisions of the 
law with relation to the prices at which fish were sold was in strict accordanoo 
with the letter of the law and then> is no reason for interpolating into the law by 
ronstmction proTision not found then>in. Petitioners also claim that *'too much 
power is delegated to this state market director and a power which can not be 
delegated/* but the only specific ])Ower jiointed out un<lor this head is that '*Soction S 
provides that if the supply of fish in the judgment of the state market director is 
excessive or abnormal, the state marki't director may reduce the price of fish/* 
This section seems merely to recognize the well-known law of commerce — the law of 
sapply and demand — by which, in theory, at least, all prices are fixed. This provi- 
libn, however, would not, in any event, render the whole law unconstitutional, and 
therefore it is unnecessary to pass on this point. 

Petitioners claim that the order to produce is not sufficiently definite and is too 
broad in its terms. It is alleged by petitioner, A. Paladini, that he is engaged in 
the business of selling fish at wholesale in California and licensed so to do, and 
nlao that he is licensed to fish. If the onler and subiMN'ua to product! lM)oks coni- 
plmined of had been confined to books containing reconl of transactions in such fish 
Imsiness, between the datos sp<><'ifi4Ml, the same would have Imh^u sufiicicntly detinito 
and certain, and in full complianr(> with the law. The order and subpo«>na, how- 
ever, directs the petitioners herein to pi*uduce "the sah's reronls and ledger accounts 
with your customers covering the period from the lit.Hh of February, 11)18, to Feb- 
ruary 2Sthy 1918.** The order and subpoena an», then^fore, entirely too brt>ad, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of the state market director and <if the superior court. The 
order should have been confined to the production of books and documents relating 
to such fish business. 

Let the writ issue. 

WILBUR, J. 

We concur: 

SLOSS, J. 
SHAW, J. 
MELVIN, J. 
ANGELLOrn, C. J. 
RICHARDS, J. JMTO tern. 

This, however, failed to end the matter. Iiiiinediately following this 
victory for the state, it was found upon further investijration, that this 
same concern was aj?ain overeharginj?. For the s(^'ond time the author- 
ity of the state was flouted, tht* head of the firm actually failin*: to 
appear after a notiee had been served upon him, this time in the form 
suggested by the court in its decision. T ajrain liad recourse to the 
Superior Court, which issued an order upon this firm. In the mean- 
time I determined after a thorough review of the facts and thr evidence 
of their entire disregard of the state authority, to take definite action 
and suspend their w-holesale fish license for ten days. Xo notice, how- 
ever, was taken of this sentence, and Paladini & Company continued to 
operate as boldly as ever. The heads of the firm were arrested as a 
consequence for violating the license requirements of th(* Penal ro<lc. 

This had its effect and before the case was called in court the lieads 
of the firm called at my office and signified their intention thereafter 
to abide by the sentence prescribed by the State Market Director. They 
also agreed that they would not in the future knowingly violate the 
State Fish HxvliHW^r regulations. As a vcrwU ol WveXt vv^Wcvw \^\A \V5\. 
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wishing to obstruct any more than was absolutely necessary the distribu- 
tion of so important and perishable a product as fish, I commuted the 
sentence, suspending their license for five days. Thus for the last five 
days of the original suspension this wholesale house remained dosed. 

I have ofone into this case at length because of its importance and 
because of its effect upon the entire operations of the State Fish 
Exchange, hindering as it did for the time being the administrative func- 
tion of this department and for a while even questioning the constitu- 
tionality of an act which has done so much to clear the fresh food fish 
situation in California, not only in controlling prices to the consumer, 
l)ut in saving the public many thousands of tons of fish that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

Paladini, oldest and most powerful of the wholesalers, was a strong 
force, and so long as he continued to ignore the authority of the state 
and to violate price schedules issued by the state, he influenced other 
and weaker dealers to do likewise. 

The ca.ses in court were subsequently dismissed, since which time the 
Paladin is have shown every endeavor to co-operate with this depart- 
ment and to adhere strictly to the regulations of the State Fish 
Exchange. 

In its decision the Supreme Court sustained absolutely the constitu- 
tionality of the State Fish Exchange Act and the authority of the State 
^larket Director to establish prices, thus clearing away the last vestige 
of doubt as to the right of the State to control the fresh fish industry 
and enabling mo to enforce the regulations incident to such control. 

As a result of the successful termination of this long fought case, the 
number of violations immediately decreased. Dealers who formerly 
overcharged, changed their attitude and a lessening of complaints fol- 
lowed, particularly after the flagrant violators suffered the suspension 
of their licenses for a short period. 

While drastic action has been necessary in a number of cases, it haa 
not been the inclination of this department to be unduly harsh nor to 
obstnict or retard the regular distribution of perishable food fish by 
eliminating the offending dealers from the scheme of distribution. Thus, 
when it has been possible to secure results by means other than the 
revocation of a dealer's license, I have refrained from closing his estab- 
lislmicnt, particularly in the ease of a '*first offense." 

Whenever action has been taken against an offending dealer, it has 
had immediate results upon the trade. As a rule, it has been found 
that a sc^ven* warning followed by instructions to post the prices daily 
in a conspicuous place, where consumers may see them before purchas- 
inir. ha.s proven sufficient to effect immediate reformation. 

A subsequent effort was made in June by the large wholesalers, 
practically in unison, to oppose the prices set by this department, and 
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to sell salmon for higher prim^. linnitHliato art ion was takon to havo 
these offeiidiii^ dealers show raust^ why tlieir lironst^s ^houUI not )m» 
suspended. As a result, a general hearing was hold at whioh the dealers 
aicreed to abide by the established prio<*s. judgment Iving n»served 
pending their future behavior. 

That this had its effeet was evideneeil by tlie ri»sults of a similar 
oeeurranee some months later when a number of whob^saleiN attempteil 
again to obtain excessive priee^ on siihnon. By onler of this department, 
an immediate rebate in ever>' easi^ was made of the overcharges to the 
retailers. 

"While the supply of fish has been so searee of late that this depart- 
ment has been unable to establish priee.s on otluT than a few varieties, 
the falling off in complaints and prosecutions is attributable ehietly to 
the diligence of this department in enforcing the established prict^s. 
Inspections are frequently made by members of the staff. In addition 
to this, investigation is made of every eom])laint reported by et)nsuniers 
to the department, followed, where such eases warrant, by a formal 
hearing of the offender attended by his <*ounsel, as provided in the act, 
and by such action of this department as is considered warranted by 
the offense. 

PRICE CONTROL. 

Two factors have entered into the machinery of price ivgulation dur- 
ing the past twelve months which had not ])efore been anticipated, and 
which proved to be serious at all times. They were first, a decreased 
supply; and second, rising cost of operations in the pnxluetion and 
handling of that supply. 

Stress has already been laid upon the diflicultics in the way of equi- 
table price regidation in the face of an inadequate supply. Desi^fned 
originally to find a compensatory market for surplus fish, ])artictilarly 
in times of oversupply, and thus provide the consumers with a eontiima! 
supply of fresh food fish at low prices, the State Fish Kx<*hange has 
not only had to cope with a limited supply, but also witii a greatly 
increased demand. 

Unfortunately, just when the activities of the Kxcliange were nuiniiig 
smoothest and the method of arriving at j>rices daily had resolved itself 
into a well-ordered, easily-run niiiir ma<*liino, the dailv «'ateh began to 
fall off. 

It must be remembered that the State Fish Kxchange Act (Sec. Vm, 
paragraph 3) provides that at all times the established prices must allow 
a reasonable margin of profit to those engaged in the catching or selling 
of such fish. "With this in mind it mav readilv be seen that on a decliri- 
ing supply, the returns to the producer nnist rise accordingly or he 
will fail to produce, since the same amount of time and etT<»ri Ik Uvv<\Uvd^ 
whether the catch bo Ihf^p or small. 
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In former days, prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
world war and the subsequent responsibility devolving upon each indi- 
vidual for the use of substitutes in the place of staple articles adaptable 
to shipping overseas, the normal demand of the market tributary to 
San Francisco consumed approximately 50,000 pounds of fish daily. 
Of this amount, about 20 per cent comprised the so-called "steamer 
fish," or sole, sand-dabs, etc. Under ordinary circumstances a surplus 
remained after the demand had been filled, and the balance was either 
held over or diverted to fish mills for poultry food or pluo. So univer- 
sally has tlie appeal for increased consumption of fish b(HMi heard, it is 
now estimated that ordinary- demand would readily consume fully 90,000 
to 100,000 pounds per day. The daily consumption of the steamer fish 
from local waters has been encouraged to such an extent it is now esti- 
mated at 40 p)er cent of the whole. 

On entering the current year, it was confidently expected that a 
normal supply would be available. Only for one month, however, that 
of July, was there anything like an ample supply of fish. With that 
one exception, the average monthly catch proved to be less by 50 per 
cent than the corresponding periods of the preceding year. Indeed, 
B8 the months ensued, the situation grew steadily worse, and of late the 
monthly catch has been barely over 40 per cent of the catch of the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

The heaviest demand for fish comes from the thickly-populated dis- 
tricts surrounding San PVancisco Bay and is supplied chiefly with 
steamer fish. Only a small fraction of these varieties is shipped ont 
and then only when surplus quantities are eaujrht. 

Not only has there been insuffieient supplies of steamer fish, but the 
salmon catch at Monterey Bay, generally heavy in spring and summer, 
proved a fraction of the expected run. In addition to this, the sup- 
plies of fish from southern waters, namely, halibut, barracuda, seabass 
and others, turned out to be below normal. With the (»xeoption of 
varieties of fish adapted to curing or canning, such as herring, siirdiiH's, 
tuna, etc., the supply throughout the ,state waters was less than normal 
for the year. The canning and eurinor varieties only were caught in 
iibundant quantities. Canned and cured fish, be it remrniberrd. is 
beyond the jurisdiction of this office. Curiously enough, the average 
ffonaumer in California has given evidence of desiring such ty[M*s 
(because they are small and more or less bony) in tins at doubh* Ihi* 
prices for which the same fish could be purchas<*d in the fresh condi- 
tion, notwithstanding the fart that thi-sc varictii-s an- aniotig tin* nutsi 
ilelieious and rhea|iest fish to !»• foun<l in thr statr. 

It is well to record that only at one source of supply, that of tin* 
PSacramento River during the fall season, was the catch of H;i\v£V<\t\ s.\\CCv 
?}ont to aatisty demand. There the run ?ot \\\e Vas\ \w <\wv^ ^A \\\^ 
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suminer season provwl to be greater than ever before, breaking all 
HM^ords. Prices were lowered aeeordingly, but where under ordinar>' 
einuiniHtanees a large amount would have reached the consuming public 
months later via the storage plant, here, due to a number of reasons, the 
supply of storage salmon that is put in ive to await the lean winter 
months was exhausted within less than a week after the season closed on 
the river. 

This was due to two re&sons. First, the Sacramento River salmon in 
the fall is a fair canning, as well as curing, variety. The extremely 
large run was both opportune and fortunate owing to the great demand 
in Eastern markets, particularly for the cured variety. So great was 
the catch, it could not be handled in the usual way, and a large per- 
centage was perforce cured. No limitations were placed by the gov- 
eriunent on prices of the cured products. 

The s(»cond reason was the high prices both here and in the East 
obtainable for the cured product, that is brined and smoked. With the 
low<»red price that I promptly established on the fresh article, conse- 
quent upon the large catch, in an effort to give the consumer some ben- 
efit for the time being, a large portion of the salmon was immediately 
I)laced in barrels for curing by the shrewd dealers to obtain far higher 
pri(*es in Eastern markets. Thus is illustrated one of the difficulties 
(»xperi(»nced in lowering prices on varieties of fish suitable for export 
from this state in one condition or another, either fresh, cured or 
canned, as the case may be. 

It is impossible for this department to control prices of fish in other 
states. Needless to say, those prices are without exception higher than 
those (\stablished by this department, especially when, in the face of an 
increased supply as that quoted al>ove, I have lowered prices here 
accordingly. 

In spite of these influences, however, and the pressure incident to a 
less(»ned supply, reasonably low prices were maintained throughout the 
year. I refer, of course, to thase varieties on which it was found pos- 
sible to establish prices. 
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ipariaon of Prices B«for« and After the Establishment of Price Control. 
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Increase in Cost of Production and Operation. 

next factor to exert pressure upon the established basis of 
ixing and providing both the fishermen, the wholesale fishermen 
3 retailers with a logical excuse to demand wider margias, was the 
lally inere.a«ing cost of operation. In common with the climbing 
:' materials in the manufacture or i)roduction of almost any 
t since the opening of the war, the cost of producing and pre- 

fish for the market rose accordingly. 

basis upon which the various prices are arrived at (always allow- 
• supply and demand, together with the margin allowed between 
lermen and wholesalers and between the wholesaler and retailer, 
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viz: the proper division of the consumer's dollar), has alre^y been 
thoroughly discussed in my previous report. I will therefore not weary 
you with a repetition, except in so far as it may indicate to what extent 
the same division was influenced by altered conditions. 

Throe factors had of course to be considered. They were: 

a. The Fisherman. Not only did he have the same increase in the 
cost of living to contend with that every other individual has, but being 
a producer, dependent upon his very necessary tools, in addition to his 
individual effort, he soon found that these same tools could only be had 
at double, treble, or even more than prices paid the preceding year. As 
a matter of fact, investigation on the part of this department found 
that the materials necessary to the making of the fishermen's nets, such 
as rope and twine, practically doubled in price. Where the fisherman 
paid 40 cents jK^r pound for cotton in 1917, he paid fully 75 cents per 
pound in 11)18. Distillate for his launches increased from 6 cents per 
gallon to 11 cents per gallon. Bait, wherever used, also increased in 
price due both to scarcity and to cost of producing. 

In addition to these considerations was that of smaller catches, mak- 
ing a higlier price to the fisherman imperative in order to keep him 
fishinj^. 

h. The Wholesaler. Tlie majority of the wholesaling is controlled by 
six Inrge hoases o])erating in San Francisco, as distributors for ahnost 
the entire state, with the exception of the southern part of the state. 
These houses maintain large plants, with branch houses for redistribu- 
tion, including storage capacity. In these plants a large force of men 
must ])e maintained at all times, whether the catch be great or sniall. 
The following comparative figures will indicate the actual average 
increase in the cost of operating these plants, due to higher cost of 
materials, as well a.s shorter hours and more pay for the employees. 



Comparative Increase in Operating Expenses, Wholesale Distributing Plants. 
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Becauso San Francisco and the transbay cities are the most thickly 
popnlatrd, they provide some 408 dealers. The investigation as to 
costs was consequently first made here and will serve as the best illus- 
tration. It is only a criterion of other points. 
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c. The Retailer. Here the cost of operation is affected by practically 
the same condition as with the wholesaler, although the volume of the 
individual business is small in proportion. Not only did overhead 
ocpenses, such as cost of paper, twine, doliverit^, etc., increase niateri- 
dly, but the scarcity of labor, due to the army draft and the labor 
lemand for war activities, compelled him to pay much higher wages to 
ar less efficient help, thus adding to his difficulties. The following 
gures will show clearly the comparative increase in labor and overhead 
q>enses between the years 1917 and 1918. 

Comparative Increase In Operating Expenses Among Retail Fish Dealers. 
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Most serious of all, however, was the predicament of the wholesalc^r- 
shermen, engaged in trawling for the varieties of flat flsh whicli form 
lie chief supply of San Francisco and her neighbor cities, as well as 
ilying districts. Under normal conditions and takes, these trawlers 
rovide fully 40 per cent of the fish supply of central California. 

Five of the same wholesale companies referred to herein, which for 
bis purpose shall be designated wholesaler-fishermen, arc engaged in 
lie business of deep sea trawling, operating two trawlers each for tlu^ 
rincipal part of the year. Latterly two more were added by the sixth 
ouse. Thus there have been from five to six pah^ of trawlers operat- 
ig for miles up and down the coast out of San Francisco, each trawler 
eing valued at from $10,000 to $25,000. The average daily cost of 
peration in 1917 amounted to from $100 to $150 a si^t. The avcra^^i^ 
ally cost in 1918 proved to be approximat(»ly $200. 

Each trawler carries an average of s<»veii deck fishcrnicn, a captain 
ngineer, helper, watchman, etc. Often a net, castinjj: in tlic ncitiflihor- 
ood of $250 is lost, plus the day's catch, while the cost continues. Also. 
hese boats must often be laid up for repairs, the cost of which, due to 
resent labor and material values, is excessive. 

Investigations incident to the claims of the various factors for increase 
1 rates developed that the cost of operating these trawlers has increased 
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from 60 to 75 per cent since July, 1917, varying to some extent under 
difTerent management. This increase may be credited to labor, as well 
as to all materials or products used in the operation of the trawlers. 
While some articles doubled in price, many trebled. In addition, it was 
noc(»ssnr>' for the companies engaged in trawling to steadih' increase 
wages, as well as to grant shorter hours with pay for overtime or the 
addition of another shift. 

Actual figures of the cost of operation of the trawlers were obtained 
from the books of the wholesaler-fisherraen, supplemented by signed 
statcmonts, sliowing the actual comparison in costs of July, 1917, and 
July, 1018, these being representative periods. 



Average Steam Trawler Operating Costs Among San Francisco WholOMla Fishing 
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Detailed Increase in Labor Coots. 
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It will bo seen from tlio above eomparison that the actual increase 
/// rost of nprvnt ion was over fiO per eeut, w\\ Horn to l)e fully reckoned 
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?ith by a price-fixing committee. So long as the prices at which they 
rere to sell were fixed on the same margins of profit in force since tlie 
panning of the work of the Exchange, the business was being made 
inprofitable by these adverse conditions. 

As a matter of faet, investigation will reveal that for the months of 
September and August, not one of the steam trawlers paid for its 
iperation, the daily catches being so small they were unable to make 
heir expenses. 

This situation finally crystalized in a request by all the trawling coiu- 
MOiies and by the retail dealers for an increase in the margins of profit 
Jlowed them. Hearings were held, that of the retail dealers being open 
the public and full publicity was given to that fact. Only three or 
'our consumers, however, attended. 

While the demands of the wholesale dealers called for a sul)st^intial 
ncrease on all varieties, their chief request was for a 50 per cent 
ncrease in the price of large sole. This fish is most in demand, is gen- 
(rally in l)etter supply than other varieties, and consequently is looked 
a by the dealers to bear the greater bunlen of expense. 

I would here like to state that at all times this depai*tineiit has I)O(M) 
nindful of the consumer *s intert»st, in accordance with the re<inirt*- 
aents of the act. (Witness the fact that no increase was granted to 
lealers until the latter part of this year, in spite of the steadily-rising 
jost of operation and of trawling.) I would also like to record the fact 
hat the wholesalers, regarded by many as chiefly responsible for high 
)rioes on fish, have not at any time during the operation of the State 
^ish Exchange Act made more than a reasonable profit. This state- 
oent is made on the authority of the Federal Food Administration 
rhich, in a statement from Food Commissioner Merritt, declared that 
ts investigation of the \yo6ks and records, including receipts and disl)urso- 
Dents, of the five principal fishing companies, does not show an unroa- 
onable profit on the fishing operations of tliese fiv<^ companies for tlic 
iz months ending April 8, 1918. 

While other commodities of all nature, and partimilarly foodstulVs, 
ncluding perishable products, have greatly advanced even during th(» 
last twelve months, the prices on fish have remained for the most part 
>ractically at the same level. 

Inasmuch as the steam trawlers contributed the chief supply of lisli, 
'. was able finally to work out a revised schedule of rates on ** steamer 
ish" that proved satisfactory to wholesalers and retailers alike and yet 
iroteeted the consumer's interests. 

It was also decided that other varieties of fish, in other words, the 
arger nongteamer types, such as striped bass, salmon, rock cod, etc., 
rould continue to be based on the same margins of profits and divU\<\v\ 
if the ewoBumer'a dollar as heretofore. My reaaona Iot \Xvv& v^«t<i.\k^»fe^ 
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on the fact that tliese varieties were larger and, for the most part, p^^ 
ferred by the public sliced, rather than in the whole. Consequently, 
in addition to the higher original cost of these kinds (they are caught 
by individual fishermen, each operating his own boat or launch) the 
doaler must also stand the expensive weight loss of head, collar, trim- 
rninp^, and fins, for which he has had to pay. Therefore, the price to 
the consumer is already greater than on the smaller flat fish caught by 
the trawlers and sold almost entirely **in the round,'' with only the 
entrails removed. 

Reference has already been made to the sliding scale of prices evolved 
in the early days of the Exchange and based upon the division of the 
consumer s dollar. This division (see report for the year ending 1917, 
page 25), it will be remembered, was as follows: 

Of the consumer's dollar: 

To the fishennan on some varieties 40 cents, others 50 cents; 

To the wholesaler from 15 to 25 cents (according to variety) ; 

To the retaih»r from ^2 to 50 cents, this being determined in special^ 
eases according to kind, size, and whether loas in dressing is home h^^*" 
wliolesaler or by retailer. 

A final analysis of the cost of operations resulted in the adoption (► :M 
th(» general rule giving to the retailer a profit of about 8 per cent nc?- " 
tm his selling price «t'ter allowing for his selling cost; the wholesaler- t 
to n'ceive a net profit of 5 per cent of his selling price. 

Later d(»velopments have justified these percentages of profit ini 
nnirh n.s it lias permitted only n^asonable net profits to both whoh 
salcrs and retaih^i-s. While all types of fish are more or less perishabt^E-, 
many of them, i)artioularly so-called **steamer fish," are highly so, an.^ 
where not disposer! of quickly constitute a total loss to the dealer. I »i 
nddition, one or two of the popular varieties must bear the burden of tlm^ 
loss on the unpopular or little-known varieties. 

In the ease of steamer fish the wholesaler is also the fisherman, aft^ 
hen* the division of the consumer's dollar with the retailer is madeequa^l • 

On the latt(»r basis therefore the scale originally determined upon fo*"^ 
** steamer fislf started in the ease of excessively large catches at 2^ cent:^ 
to the whole.saliM' and 5 (»ents ot the retailer — inerea.sing with i cent pe?^ 
poiuid, aecordinj; to the amount of th(» available supply for the day. 

l^raetieally all stcanK^r fish came within this schedule. Because of tlB^ 
r«'peate(lly small eateh, however, the records show that the prices seldor*^ 
started at a price to tlu^ wholesaler lower than 4 cents per pound, wit** 
the exception of such types as small sole (as differentiated from largT^ 
sol«M. hake, skate, etc., all more or l(»ss bony and in little demand. 

On February 25 last the State Market Director issued a ruling to tli« 
cfV.'ct that sole w(Mghing three-quarters of a pound and over would f*" 
within iho meaninjr of 'Mars^e ?;o\e.*' s\v\v\ \\v\\\ nn^\«;cv\xv^Vw^\.^xi thre^^ 
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quarters of a pound, ^' small sole." This ruling was repeated October 
15, after evidence that the dealers had resumed the practice of mixing 
the varieties and charging the wholesale price of the higher priced type 
for the small sole. The second warning had a good eit'ect. 

In revising the schedule I therefore gave first thought to large sole 
and sand dabs and agreed upon a 25 per cent increase. Thus, when the 
available supply for the day had been determined by d(»putios of tho 
department and under the ordinary schedule the price would have bc«*n 
set at 4 cents to the wholesaler, the new rate would call for 5 cents i)or 
pound. This would have made the price to the consumer 10 cents per 
pound, allowing for an equal division of the consumer's dollar; I found, 
however, that it would be po&sible to drop the retail price proportion- 
ately on large sole, especially with the simple expedient of increasing 
the margin allowed the retailer on tenderloin of sole. This type of fish, 
commonly called filet of sole, be it known, has been a constant **bone of 
contention" between the trade and the consumer and a continual source 
of difficulty to price fixers in their endeavor to maintain low prices on 
fish. Unfortunately the public prefers tenderloin of sole, that is sole 
deaned, boned, skinned and sliced, even at high prices, rather than plain 
sole in the round at half or one-third the price; yet, at the same time 
the consumer often complains of the high price of tenderloin of sole, 
and ignores the fact that it is pure meat with no waste material what- 
soever. As a matter of fact, it takes exactly three pounds of sole to 
make barely over one pound of tenderloin of sole (** filet), although the 
retailer has had to pay for the waste material, trimmings, etc., say at 
the rate of 5 cents per pound. Sold **in the roimd" at 10 cents per 
pound, the retail dealer would have received 80 cents for the three 
pounds whereas sold as ** filet" he has received only 20 ec^nts. Yet so 
?reat is the demand in spite of educational publicity that the dealer 
BUBt continue to handle tenderloin of sole at great expense, labor and 
riiste, and at times even at a loss to himself. 

It is the dealer's claim that this waste material should 1m* (•harjtiferl to 
i© consumer just as the purchaser of meat must pay for the bone, etc. 
k vras infinitely better, therefore, to lower the price on large sol.^ mul 
Bow an increase on tenderloin of sole in order to encourage tiie .on- 
miption of the former and discoiirage, }>ecause of its wasteful iriftliod. 
^^ use of the latter. This was satisfactory to the deah'i*s ainl eonso- 
■^^Htly the revision of prices was devised to inclu<le tenderlnjn of s<>l»* 
*'^h an increase of approximately 5 cents per pound, or half tli'» increase 
^^xianded by the retail dealers. When the base price on sole is hi^^h, 
* Correspond with the supply, the price on the ** filet" rises aecordindy, 
'^^i 25 cents per pound is made the limit of its quotation bv this d<»parl- 

»^nt. 
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curers or packers. As pointed out in my previous report, the reason for 
this omission was due to the fact that all license fees derived from fish 
eanners, curers, or packers formed a considerable part of the revenue 
of the State Fish and Game Commission. It was deemed necessary to 
permit the retention of these revenues by that commission. 

This exemption of price-fixing on the part of the State Fish Exchange 
of eanners and curers has proved a very serious handicap from the 
beginning, since no price control on fish eanners, curers or packers can 
now be eflFected without the aid of the Food Administration. 

It may readily be seen, therefore, that with no license or price control 
on these factors it tends to divert the major portion of the salmon catch 
to canning or curing, since the eanners could (and did) offer higher 
prices to the fisherman than those allowed by this department for the 
fresh supply. In order to obtain any appreciable quantity of salmon 
for the fresh markets it would, under the above conditions, have been 
necessary to meet the pricas offered the fishermen* by the uncontrolled 
eanners or curers, thereby increasing the ultimate price to the consumer 
of fresh fish. 

It is easily seen now, how the error of exempting the eanners and 
eurers from the regulations of the state price control might have been 
met by tlu^ simi)le mt^thod of permitting the revenue from this source 
to continue to accrue to the Fish and (ilame Commission, while at the 
same time the authority of the State Market Director could include aU 
fish whether sold in a fresh state or for canning or curing. This pro- 
vision is essential to proper price control and should be a matter foi 
prompt and favorable action by the state legislature at this session at 
which time I hope to bring it to their attention. 

THE MONTEREY SALMON SUPPLY. 

The forerunning explanation will serve to throw light on one of the 
complications incident to the establishment of prices to the fishermen 
at Monterey on the salmon catch during the last spring and sununer 
season. 

Because of its importance and in order to show the effect upon our 
operations of the omission of state price control on that portion of fish 
diverted to canning or curing, prominence is given to a situation which, 
in spite of ev(»rytliing I could do to the contrary, threatened for a 
time materially to increase the retail price on salmon. 

^lonterey is one of the chief sources of fish supply, particularly during 
the salmon run, and the variety of salmon caught is one of the best in 
state waters; from one hundred and fifty to three hundred fishermen 
are engaged in Monterey salmon fishing. The Monterey salmon is in 
demand, both for fresh supply and for canning or curing. 
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Prior to the commencement of the spriuf? run, a thorough investiga- 
tion was made by the Heerpfary to determine all conditions and also 
what would be a fair i>ri(M» to allow the fishermen for salmon entering 
into fresh supply channels and whether to establish one maximum price 
throughout the season or a variable price. During former seasons and 
with normal runs, the fishermen had received from 3 cents in the 
earlier sea-son to 6 cents per [>onnd later in the season. It was at the 
latter figure the season closed in 1917. 

However, it was early recognized that, due to economic changes in 
the cost of living, increased cost of opi»ration, and to the fact that many 
men had been drawn to otiier avocations and industries attracted by 
substantially higher returns than had formerly been earned in salmon 
fishing, it was necessary that some additional equivalent should be 
granted to the fishermen. Reports of exceedingly high wages to be 
earned in war industries, such as shipbuilding^, etc., undoubtedly took 
many men awaj' from the fishing industry and went far to reduce the 
supply of salmon to the consumer. 'J'his asjxMtt assumed serious pro- 
portions. To lesson the food supply, [)<irti<MiInrIy of such articles as 
were considered available substitutes, such as salmon, would be a 
blunder. It was a matter of public policy to keep the fisherman fishing. 

On the other hand, it was also my desire to provide the consuming 
public with a large supply of fresh fish at the low(»st possible prices. 
Here, again, I faced the problem of competing with export trade 
attracted by high prices offered in markets outside the state. 

After a thorough investigation of the entire situation, together with 
conferences with all the parties in interest, at which were represented 
each of the fishermen's organizations as well as wholesalers. T was con- 
vinced that a higher price to the fishermen than paid last year couhl be 
allowed and at the same time a reasonably low retail price could be 
named. It was practically decided to establish a price of sotiic S cents 
per pound for salmon to the fishermen. 

At this time, however, knowing that the authority of the state <lid 
not extend to the supply of salmon proing into the hands of the enrers 
or canners. the Federal Food Administration saw the necessitv of con- 
trolling this element and immediately took up the problem. Under the 
federal regulations the canners and curei-s were all i)erforce licensed 
and in this way the matter of price control by the government was 
simplified. 

While I had been assured bv the Federal Food Commissioner Mr. 
Ridph P. Merritt, that it was not the intention of his department in 
any way to assume the control of the fishing industry or to interfere 
with the stat.(»'s established machinery of price fixing, I welcomed his 
taking a hand in the salmon price problem, as only in this >n%.^ n^^nsJA 
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>I.\TK FI>1I LX' HAXUE. 

V uiuItT ('orilrMl. My views as to the necessity of 

priiT to tlH» fiN|i»M-iiii'n w«'n» evidenllv lu*ld bv Mr. 

;• •> lii'ariiijr. Mt .Mi»iit«'i'fy. April 13, attoiuled by Sni- 

' 'f vs. of tills (l"partiiii*iit, and iiiterosted lisheniuMi. as 

• "rsiMitativfs of tbi* \vhul«'sal<* h()iu>i*s. rosidtod in an 

\> tbr iM'drnil Food ('oiiiiiiission allowin*; the fishiTiiU'ii 

*• til" \^\ criits jMT pound, with the provision that in ras«' 

'^ . •iisbi'i! :i iiiaxiiniini [H'ire <m salmon entering into iWii 

• • "owrr tb.'iii I>i iTiits prr pound. th«*n and in that ev^nt th'* 
\v bi" ptTiiiiltiMl to [Miy as much over 91 cents a jmund for 

• ■ to ln' rjiniicd or cured as would insure an averap* of J'i 
v'niid Tor the entire eat<'h. This [irovision was based on tln' 

IS a i:eneral rub', sahiion below ei«jhteen pounds in w«'ii?lit 

i.i.ipled to niibl euririf? or canning, and hence were used fi»r 

• xiriipiinii. Saliimn al»ove that weij^ht found their way into 

•. »>!■ eanniiij; trade. 'I'be records indicated that in fonmr 

■ f.ih'b was of sneb ?ia1ure as to make such division to fn»sh 

. ^ « iMii \'nv inibi euriiiir or cannini; about cipial. 

\Uk- a\erave of \)\ cents per pound to the fishermen meant 
, % \ M.ii,l> ;in iiH-rease of aljout 70 per cent over the pric»e i*ecciv*'^^ 
• •.lurman Ibr |»recediii«r year. allowin>f for a normal catch. ^^ 
.i!>t .III abimniia! [ii'ice to the consumer for salmon in the fr*'^^^ 
'" Miilfv.> I was pre|>ared to set a price to the fisherman soi»^*'' 
'W.I nil tbi' salmon enti'rin«r into fivsh consumption. Only ^" 
■ . " ^ .■•MiM a n-asuiiiibiy fair |»rice t(» the consumer be insured - 

■ 

V i'liM". ibis ruliuir of the Federal Food Commission as beinjr ^" 
ii»-.i ol" ib«' rooMiiiH'i'. I di'termined tluit it would be pos.si 1 "'• 
IN" all l:h'ioi'x. to li\ a retail price of -0 cents \H*r pouiul to "^"' 

■ ", I Ml S;m l-'raorisro and nei»rldM)rinjr bay cities. In this way '^"' 
.1 1 »....■. wtii- sei\.'d. the maintenance of the HA cent.<5 averajje, t. -*"" 

. » III iihii a.Ni' \o tbi' lisbcrmen and the establishment of a mil *^'' 

■ . I III pn.r Mibsianlially as low as in the pivceding year. 

• •,1,1 ln'iirr to illn>tr.it,« tbt* problems involved in the lixiniT' "' 

, I III to .'11 •■.Mhi-nied ainl at the same time to make a.s low a pric« '''"* 

f 
^»^, Ml- lo ilie .■oMNUuirr. a si'beilule is submitted, showing the cost" ^^ 

•VCIA \tperation in produi'in&r and marketin*; salmon. 

deeidi'd that a maxinuiin ntail price of 20 cent.s i.»er poti **'"• 

Mliccd. could Im' worki'd tnit, and with due rejjard for '^'"' 

or cutiTn ri»uld atVorvl to pay t*or their portion. T star'^'*'' 

sic ma\Miiuni prir«* o!" 71 nMtN per pound to the Ushcni '*'" 

r Mi« li stdiuoM as i'iiti-1-iil into t'n^^h iMin.sumption chann«'''' 

w* Nchcdub's on p»;h ? :« aVi} ail varietii's of tlie lar«:er iW' 

M must be madt' tov wc'iibt loss due to .shrinkaure. cll■:w^ 
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ing or wastage of head, tail and triinmiugs, all of which must bo credited 
to the particular factor, either wholesaler or retailer who bears the loss. 
Thns, it will be seen in the following schedule that close to 12.\ per cent 
of his cost has been allowed the wholesaler for the partial clefiniup: or 
removal of entrails. In the cast* ot* the retailer, wlio nnist si*ll his s^dnion 
sliced, a further percentajre of 12i per cent of cast has Ikmmi allowed to 
cover weight for loss of ln»ad, tail and fins, for all of which there is no 
sale. These percentages have \h*vu worked out after many experiments, 
but refer only to Monterey salmon. In the ease of sidmon from other 
districts the percentage of loss vari^'s considerably. 

In determining the final marjrins of profit, however, it was decided 
to scale down the profits to the wholesaler and retailer fully 10 per cent 
below the average margin of profit allowed in order that the price to 
the consumer ahould not exceed 20 cents per pound. This reduction was 
deemed possible in view of the faet that salnum, b<*ing a staph? article 
for which there is at all times a stead v demand, the vohune of sales 
'Would justify a lower profit rate to the (hsder. Followinjr is tin* double 
schedule ^liowinK the ori<;inal figun's as well as the 10 per cent reduc- 
tions in profit rate: 



Margins of Profit Allowed on Monterey Salmon Si'pply. 



Price to fl8h«rmaD. per lOO pounfls.. 
Boxing:, Icinir and fxprrn 



F. O, B. San Francisrn 

IxMM to wholcsahr In entrails. npproxiinatHy 11 pt C'Mit on cost. 



Nrt w»t to wholrsalcr _ 

Wholeaaler'a coat of 8?Ilinfr. ovc'rh'>afl. etc., a) p?r c^nt <»ii H-lllnp price. 
\('ho1f8al?r'8 net profit, 5 p^r rfnt on srliing prlc _ 



T^liolfaa!? price 

LoM to retailer, head, tall and flns, equtTaI»nt to ahont lij pT rent of cost. 



Net foit to retailer 

Coat to retailer for selllnR. dellvprl*-!". etc., 25 pf^r cnt on H-llinif prlcr 

Net profit to retailer- «S pf»r cent on fl?lllnp price 



Retail prln 



Schedule 
rates 





1 no 


|?> no 

1 CO 




«I0 no 

2 Art 

«7 



$1.1 3S 


1 fi7 


■iir» no 


:• fi3 


1 S7 


jS'iJ ."»0 



Reduced Selling Pricea aa Eatabliahed. 



l»rr iTiit 



Si'IIIiit; 
I>rl<v 



Wholesale price as abovp. $13.33. 
Retail price as aN>ve. SO^.r^o 



$12 00 12W per lb. 
20 2."i 2(Hf por lb. 



Consumers who hav(» coniplaiiHMl of tlie retail priee of salmon and 
laid it to margins of profit to dealers allowed hy this department, will 
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fiee from the above schedule that their complaint has been unfounded, 
in that the dealers have been allowed even less profit than they are 
entitled to under normal conditions. The retail price of 20 cents per 
pound was maintained throughout the gi'eater part of the Monterey 
salmon season, practically at the expense of the dealers, in order that 
the public might have the benefit of salmon at as low a price possible. 

Rather than reduce the profit rates to dealers, why was not the 
maximum price to the fishermen for fresh salmon fixed at 7 cents or 
lower instead of 7^ cents, in view of the fact that large salmon sold for 
mild curing or canning would bring higher prices so as to make the 
average 9^ cents to the fisherman, as ruled by the Federal Food Admin- 
istration? This question might well have been asked by the dealers. 

In order to maintain an average of 9^ cents with a maximum of 
7^ cents per pound to fi.shermen for fresh suppljr salmon, the canners 
were permitted to pay not over 11^ cents per pound for that salmon 
entering into other than fresh marketing channels. This was the highest 
known price for any season's take. At that early date it was not yet 
determined if market conditions would permit the wholesalers, packers 
or (Hirers a reasonable profit on their pack after paying that price. 

It is indeed fortunate that the federal government has seen fit to 
assimie absolute license control of canning or curing factors, since other- 
wise an impossible situation would have been created and will still arise 
when at some future date the federal authorities relinquish control, 
should the legislature meanwhile have failed to give to this departme'nV 
the power to fix prices on all fish in the state regardless of its sour-^re 
or its destination. 

In the middle of what has generally proved a long and heavy salnr-^ot^ 
season with plenty of salmon for the fresh markets, it was soon i^K^ 
covered that barely any salmon was coming into fresh supply chanwd^^ 
while the majority of the catch was being diverted to canning ^^ssi 
curing. 

An investigation developed the fact that the wiley fislierman had d) 
(•()V(»red a way of ** beating the game" by catching only salmon we i? 
iiijr eighteen pounds or over — the size best adapted to mild cur ""ini 
Thus he received, not an average maximum of 9^ cents, but the toj 
])rice of 11 J cents on practically his entire catch. 

On this showing I was able to obtain from Food Commissioner 'MewrTitt 
a inodified ruling directing that the catch, regardless of the size of the 
fish, should be equally divided between canners and fresh fish deal^w. 
In atMition to this, and on the ground that the season was nearingf JfJf 
rlosi' i\iu\ th<» viiivh was due to fall off, he issued the proviso that showW 
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the State Fish Exchange find that an insuffioient supply was ooniiu^ 
into fresh eonsomption. it was empowered to require from the dealers 
such increased proportion of the catch as would supply the deniamis of 
the fresh fish market. 

This proved eflfective up to the close of the salmon season at Xloutcrcy. 
Unfortunately, the season's catch fell below normal. Due to this, and 
to the efforts of the fishermen to catch only for the higher rates obtain- 
able from packers, the supply of fresh salmon to the consumer proveil 
intermittent and far less than the demand. At times many markets 

■ 

were bare of salmon, despite all efforts to provide them with this 
popular variety of fish. 

FORT BRAGG SALMON SEASON. 

At Fort Bragg, on the coast of Mendocino, the situation is somewhat 
similar to that at Monterey, with the exception that the catch is con- 
fined almost entirely to salmon. 

Prior to the opening of the st*a*K)n in June, Deputy Quartaran>, of 
this department, was sent to that point to ascertain by personal investi- 
gation the exact conditions and the ctwt involved in pnx'uriujr and 
landing the fish and also the cost of transshippin<r. handling. wastai;e, 
and marketing, so that this department would he fully prt^pared to 
establish fair prices for Fort Bragg salmon. 

While the state price to the fishermen at Monterey was placed at 7 J 
cents a pound, it was decided after all the farts were in hand, to allow 
the fishermen at Fort Bragg a slightly higlier rate, owing to the greater 
cost of production. A maximum of 8 cents per pound for salmon enter- 
ing into fresh consumption was therefore announced. 

Here, again, some confusion existed for a time among the fishermen 
due to the fact that certain packers offered still higher prices for prac- 
tically all the Fort Bragg salmon, although the fishermen were under 
contract with certain wholesale houses in San Francisco to supply thr 
latter with a certain portion of the daily salmon eateli. As a n»sult the 
fishermen refused to sell to the San Fran<'iseo dcahM-s at the h)wer rate 
set by the state. On June 28, however. Food Conimissioner Merritt 
again ruled that 9i eents should be the maxinnim priee paid the fisher- 
men for all salmon and that the paekiM-s would eonu* within the juris- 
diction of the federal goveninient and the wholesale hous<^ within the 
state authority. Arrangements were accordingly made by the repre- 
sentatives of the wholesale houses to obtaiti their share of salimui at the 
state priee and the situation was elarifi<»<:l. 
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Following is tho schedule showing the actual cost and margins of 
profit allowed in placing this salmon on local markets: 

Margins of Profit Allowed on Fort Bragg Salmon. 



Schedule 
rates 



Bates fliwUy esUUl^tied 



Prie*; to fisherman per 100 pounds 

Oost of maintaining tender 

Lo88 and cost due to entrailing. approximately 

"iiY/c of cost - — 

Haul to Fort Bragg station 

Icing, bo*lng and express — 



r. O. B. San Francisco 

Whol'sabr's cost of selling, 20% on selling price 

Wholesaler's net profit, 5% on selling price 



Wholfsalc price 



15^ loss to retailer on head, tall and flns, equiva- 
lent to 17i% on cost 



Net cost to retailer -.. 

Retailer's cost of selling 2i% on selling price. 
R-tailer's net profit, 8J% on *jf?IIIng price 



Rrtall prir; would Ik*. 





|8 00 (Fteherman 




GO 




S^perlb.) 




100 




25 




176 




fll SO 


Cut to 14% 


SOO 


Cut to 8i%.— 


GO 




$14 00 (Whol?sal?r 




price 11^ 




per lb.) 


15% 1o« to re- 




taller or 191% 




on cost 


240 



ait to 20A% 

Cut to (ft% 



116 40 
4 58 
1 52 



Retail price per 

$27 00 100 IbB $22 GO (or 3^ per 

Itk^ 

NoTK. -Whilr> her> tlie wlioksaler was allowed a smaller margin than he was reasonably entitle 
to uiidof prr-vstablishi>4l srlipilules, his full profit was made up In the high prieea he obtained for 
the mild rureil product. Only a slight cut in the retailers* margin could be effected In this rsM 
iiM th" run of salmon ut this p?riod was not as large as at other points. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER SALMON SUPPLY. 

Due to the absence of the two-price method, one for salmon for fresh 
consiiinption, and a higlier price for canning or curing supply, by which 
ail average to the fi.sherinau is obtained, the Sacramento River as a 
source of supi)ly stood out prominently for its lack of friction during 
the summer season of 1918. 

The Sacramento River forms one of the chief sources of supply, pro- 
ducing a great tonnage of salmon during the spring season and the open 
period from August 1 to September 24, inclusive, in addition to many 
other varieties (though in far smaller quantities than salmon), while 
the winter and spring seasons add materially to the state's supply of fish. 

A di(T(»rent and more expensive method of fishing is followed here 
than at the other main sources. 

Here many factors not found elsewhere had to be considered in the 
oiYort to maintain as reasonable a price as possible to the consumer. 
There were three principal **thorns" in the side of economy however, 
to which especial reference should be made. 

First, the initial expenses of the Sacramento River fishermen are 
greater, due to different methods of fishing. Where the initial outlay 
of the fisher at Jfonterey, using a drop hook and line, is small^ aside 
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from his boat investment, the coinmerdal fisherman on the Saeranionto 
River must use a net valued at from $800 to $1,500. In addition, he 
is at continual expenditure, for either the partial or total loss of his 
net, owing to snags in the river, boats interfering, and other natural 
causes, thus bringing his maintenance burden to a far higher figure than 
that of the fisherman at the other sources. 

Second, the fishing grounds are not limited to one spot or to one circle 
but cover many miles up and down the river, with varying conditions, 
and with many landing points, instead of one central landing place. 

Third, the eoniniLssiou man or broker, through whom mast of the 
large San Francisco wholesale houses have this year dealt. This com- 
mission man receives 1 cent per pound commission on all the fish handled 
by him. He performs the service of gathering the fish from the fisher- 
man, who is thus saved a long trip and the loss of his time from the fish- 
ing grounds. The commission man also weighs and distributes the fish, 
according to instructions from the wholesale house, attending as well to 
all shipping details. 

Because of the heavier expense under- which he operates, the fisher- 
man on the Sacramento River, as a rule, has received a higher price 
than at Monterey for the salmon for fish markets. The catch during 
the spring season is far less than in the sunnner and consists principally 
of shad and striped bass. In additiim to this the fisherman is permitted 
to fish here for only eight months, there being two closed seasons of two 
mouths each — during the major part of these closed seasons he must 
spend his time repairing and overhauling his nets. This is a period of 
small income, his principal earnings depending on the sunnner salmon 
run. 

Although delegates of fishermen called upon me in an effort to obtain 
a fixed price throughout the sunnner season of 10 cents per pound or 
some 30 per cent to 40 per cimt more than the same season of 1917, I 
finally decided upon a maximiun of 9 c(»nts per ])onnd as the openinjr 
price, subject to changes in accordance with the eatek. As it turned 
out, the catch proved to be abnormal and from a maximum of 9 cents 
we were able to drop the price to 8 cents and then to 7 cents. For the 
last week of the season, the price remained at 8 (*ents per pound. 

No action was taken by the Federal Food Administration at this time* 
and during the entire season no (|uestiou of a higher price on th(» salmon 
for canning or curin'> was raised, nit hough in former seasons the river 
fisherman has received a higher rate on salmon than has the Monterey 
Bav fisherman. 

As n matter of fact, the catch on the River for the season of August 
1 to September 24, provt'd t(» be the larg(»st in the history of the dis- 
trict, and as a eonseqnenee. w(» were able to dvv\\> \V\v* vvW vA ^^A\\\v^\\ 
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from 22^ cents per pound to the consumer, to 18 cents and 20 cents, 
the lowest for some time. While the major portion of this was canned 
or mild cured, the consumer was able to receive the benefit to a great 
extent of this bountiful supply for a short period, and at reasonable 
prices. 

As to the fourth factor in the scheme of distribution of Sacramento 
River Salmon, the commission man, through whom many of the whole- 
sale houses purchase their supply, paying as much as 1 cent per pound 
commission, it has been contended that he is unnecessary and that he 
performs a service that can be done by the wholesale houses themselves. 
During former seasons the commission man has flourished uncon- 
trolled and because of this fact, he has, at times, been the cause of exces- 
sive prices to the consumer. By the simple method of outbidding his 
competitor by a fraction in order to obtain the greater portion of fish, 
prices to the fishermen were continually boosted above normal. As an 
instance there Ls cited the season of 1917 when the price started at 
6 cents to the fisherman and in one month rose to 15 cents. Thus, a 
burden of many thousands of dollars was thrust upon the unwilling 
shoulders of consumers. 

One of the prime remedies for this evil was found, therefore, in the 
creation of this department which fixes definite margins of profit 
between fisherman and wholesaler, wholesaler and retailer. In the 
announcement of marginal profit rates on the Sacramento River, I made 
no provision for the commission agent. In this way, where wholesalers 
wished to deal through this medium, they were forced to split their 
profits. While a few commission men or ^'buyers" continued to operate 
and in some eases received their full 1 cent per pound commission, the 
burden was either shared by the wholesaler whose profits were thus 
reduced, or borne by the fishermen. (Prices established by this depart- 
ment are maximum and fishermen or dealers are free to sell at lower 
prices, as frequently happens where there proves to be an oversupply) 
Efforts are now being made to find a way to enable the wholesalers to 
adopt a different method of obtaining their salmon supply from the 
river districts by handling this operation through salaried employees 
instead of through commission men, thereby materially reducing costs. 
It is not the purpose of this department to eliminate any factor whose 
services are necessary to the proper distribution of the supply. On the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, however, it is estimated that in 
the past the consumer has paid dearly for the service of the commis- 
sion man, not only in the commission of 1 cent per pound (which would 
have been far less had he been on a salary basis), but in the needless 
boosting of prices that had finally to be borne by the ultimate consumer. 
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Margins of Profit Aliowod on Sacramento River Saimon. 



Schedule 
rates 



Piled to flsherman per 100 pounds. 



Idov and boxinff 

Express to San Francisco. 



F. O. B. San Francisco. 

18% loss to wholesalers on entrails, eqalralent to 
Sli% on bis cost 



Net cost to wholesaler : $12 75 

S«Ulnff cost at regular margin. 90% 8 40 

N»t profit at regular margin, 5% ... 




Wholesale price would haTC been. 



90% loss to retailer on head, tall, and fins, equlra- 
leot to 25% on his cost 



Net cost to retailer after loss of head, tall, fins. 

Regular margin for selling cost, 25% on his selling 

price _ 

Regular retailer's net profit, 8h% on selling price 

Retail price would have been 




Bates finally established 



$9 00 (Fisherman 
0^ per lb.) 
100 
fSO 



$10 60 
225 



$12 75 

Cut to 01%—- 1 25 
Net profit, none 

Wholesale price $14 00 (Wholesale 

price 14^ 
per lb.) 
S 50 



$17 50 



Cut to 1(5% — 8 75 
Cut to 5i%- — 1 25 



R«tan price was $22 60 (Retail price 

2^^ per lb.) 



NoT^.— Owing to the fact that no price control could be exerelged over th? salmon that was 
mild cured (canned or cured Asb do not come within the controlling jurisdiction of the State 
JIarket Director) large profits were realised by the wholesale dealers from this. source. As a result 
hj far the major portion of the Sacramento River salmon supply was put Into barrels. It was 
for this reason the wholesalers' margin of profit on Sacramento River salmon for fresh supply 
was materially reduced, being made up on mild cured salmon. Had this not been taken into 
consideration In fixing prices in this case, this salmon would have been higher than 30 cents per 
pound retail, as Is Indicated above. As the retailer was doing a larger business on salmon during 
this run than any other type of fish, his increased volume of sales were considered sufficient to 
warrant a slight reduction In his case, as well as that of the wholesaler, thus effecting a price 
of 22^ cents per pound to the consumer, and lower in proportion at certain periods. 



THE EEL RIVER SUPPLY. 

Somewhat different is the case of the salmon supply from the Eel 
River (in Mendocino County). Not only is the initial cost of catching 
the salmon far less than at other sources, but the salmon, especially 
during the fore part of the season, which lasts for some two months, is 
of poorer quality and unfit for canning or curing until late in the sea- 
son. For this reason the fishermen have not enjoyed as high prices 
for their fish as elsewhere. As the fish are .slii2:gish and lazy, easily 
caught in boats of comparative minor cost and with no expense of 
any consequence for nets, this may be said to be fair. 

Here the expense of the commission man is, however, very noces- 
«ary. The fishing waters are within a fairly small radius, the grounds 
adjacent for many miles being owned and controlled by one firm which 
for several years has been the sole commission house on the scene. This 
firm, however, provides a wider and more important service than do the 
eommLssion men on the Sacramento River districts, by supplying the 
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lishiii*;; boats, keeping them in repair, maintaining huts for the tish(^r- 
men at the **eamps,'' of which there are two, and in performing the 
work of transhipping from the camps at the river to the railroad, a haul 
of some five miles. In addition, there is the matter of boxing and 
handling, and maintaining a plant or storehoase. On the whole, their 
investment amounts to many thousands of dollars. It would l>e impos- 
sible for the wholesalers to establish their own buying plants in this 
district without a considerable duplication of outlay on the part of 
each house, aside from the fact that permission would first have to be 
obtained from the controlling firm for the only available site. This has 
never been obtainable. 

In 1917 the total catch on the Eel River as recorded in state statistics 
amounted to some 818,000 poinids, having a total value landed of 
al)out $50,000 or an average price of approximately 5 cents per pound. 

Although the season opened in 1917 at 4 cents per pound to the fisher- 
man, it rose during the last week of the season to some 7 cent5 i)er 
])oinid. Through the investigations made by a deputy, the exact condi- 
tions were ascertained and while the fishermen were clamoring for a 
fixed price for the season of 8 cents, the price finally fixed by this depart- 
ment was 5 cents per pound for the opening week, which generally brings 
with it a heavy run, because of accumulations. The price was increased 
the second week to 6 cents. From 187,000 pounds the opening day, the 
catch fell oflP to less than 5,000 pounds by the end of the week, with one 
himdred and fifty men fishing. By the following week the average 
catch per day was less than 3,000 pounds, justifying the increase of 1 
cent per poimd. While at first glance the fact that the salmon retailed 
at 25 cents per pound may seem exorbitant, a review of the various 
items of cost and wastage will be illuminating and reveal the fact that 
even at that price but little actual profit was realized by the various 
factors. 
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Margins of Profit Allowed on Eel River Salmon. 



1 



Sebe%:^« 



Pries to llihfnnan pv 100 pooodf . 



Oominlnion to boynr 

C\Mt of haul— prlee to Lolrta.. 
Expr?M to Sao TranciKO. 



1 » 
1 «> 
1 » 



«1C in- 



F. O. B. San n-inelMO 

25^ Ion on «tralto to wbohaal^r. equlTaknt to 
33% of his cost _ 3 33 



K«:t cost to whol:ssI?r. lis 33 

K*i:iDr MMt, fD% on s-DlaK prle? S S3 Ci:t to IStT,. 

Krt profit. B% on aelOng price 89 C\it to .'^'1.. 



Wholwal-r's 
Whol?ssler's price would be tl7 T7 prk?* was . 



Sn% loM to retsner, litad, tan. anJ fbrn. eqiilTalent 
to 25% OD bii eost. _ _ 



4 43 



Oost to retailor, aft*r Iom of h*a<!. tan anri Ans fi2 '^2 

RrtaO aellinc cost. STi^ on neUlor price S W Cut to l.v;. 

Retan n-t profit, %% on willnf prle^ 2 52 l^it to v;... 



M 00 vf^bennan 
ae pfr Ib.^ 
1 50 
1 CO 
1 5<> 



333 


tl3 3:T 
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XoTK.— it wan ilTitHl wliffi th" Fihli K.\(lia[i|!P was first •staMhh'Hl. to allou tli' uholsakr 
St.\ per cent grv» prr>flt on Iiid i-ust. or £* pT i-t-iit on his s*'llinir prh'-. aiKl tli>.' M'taihT fxi |ht ctnt 
of bin rort. or 330^ p«r c"nt on bin H'IUhk prirt*. An it exists tli'> wholfoaler on an avvrai;** :>> iht i nt 
oo bis nalea to ilo bunloew. thi* woulil l^av* a net pniflt of .'i p^r c^nt on liiii »»h». anti as it ro>ts 
thr retailer on an arerage 25 per c?nt on bin nales to do InisinrMts. this wouM I<>avf him a net prollt 
of 1^ per cent on bis aakn. Tben* ino<l?rate man?ins of profit, however, w-r^ ilelitv^rately I'ut in 
order to ioiure tbe conminier nalmon at a prir« not to «'xrc<'4l 2't ct-nti* p*r poiin<l. Onlinarily. tho 
dealers would bave a Just grievance against cutting th-'ir legitimate profits, becaiis? if all tli ir 
Ibb were lold on tbese reduced margins of profit tb?y would b? driven out of business. In order, 
howerer. to equaliie matter*, lb** wbolesalers us?d part of tbr^ir salmon catch for curing, on «hl(*h 
a larger margin of profit was possible.' and a larger margin of profit was alloweti retail dealers 
00 imports freab salmon which could !»<> landed here cheaper than the Eel Kivcr fish. The supply 
from each source this season as a rule was b^low normal. The Joint supply, however, came more 
nearly llJlinc tbe demand. 
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FRESH FISH SITUATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

In presenting a constructive ajialysis of the fresh fish situation in 
southern California it is necessary first to explain that conditions here 
are entirely different from those prevailing in and about San Francisco. 

In the latter district the *' Trawlers'' which provide the principal 
supply, are owned and operated by a few wholesale dealers. The fisher- 
men work on a basis of daily wag(»s and the fish belong to the wholesalers, 
who sell direct to the retail dealers, thus removin«^ the consumer but one 
factor from the first owner. By this practice the fishermen are not 
concerned with the problems of marketing and the daily ** catches" are 
not only concentrated but the total supply is a known quantity upon 
which to establish consumers' prices based on supply and demand. 

In southern California we have nearly five thousand fishermen — 
mostly foreign-speaking races — who work on the ** share" basis on 
about two thousand boats of various sizes and equipment. Nearly all 
of these boats are owned by fishermen, although many are financed by 
the fish canning concerns who contract the ** catches" of tuna and alba- 
core (when running in these waters) and limited quantities of other fish 
suitable for canning purposes. 

The San Diego wholesalers contract with some boats to bring fish from 
Mexico and a few boats are owned by fresh fish dealers, but in all cases 
the fish belong to the fishermen. This apparently open condition of 
supply has brought into existence factors known as ** wharf dealers" and 
** buyers," of whom there are now twenty-seven established firms in the 
territory from Santa Barbara to San Diego inclusive. In addition there 
are about a dozen more or less active buyers for **Los Angeles Retail 
Chain Stores'' and wholesale fish dealers in northern California and 
Washington Territory and New Mexico; also numerous peddlers who 
buy from both fishermen and wharf dealers and resell to consumers and 
retailers. 

The Supply. 

(a) Its divemfied sources. The Mexican waters provide the depend- 
able supply during the entire year, but there are relatively few boats of 
sufficient size and adequate equipment for these long trips. In the local 
waters, between Santa Barbara and San Diego, several varieties of fish 
are fairly plentiful at irregular intervals between the months of May 
and October each year. They are occasionally caught in such large 
quantities, however, as to create surplus **catches" that sometimes can 
not under existing conditions be marketed as fresh fish. On theae 
occasions the fishermen receive so little for their quantity * 'catches^' 
that they are not .iustly compensated for the long lean seasons of short 
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supply. It is a partu'ularly luitahio <niul iU*{»lt)nihU> fact that luitli 
our consumers and pro<lui-ers los<' ur fail to recoivo tho l>enefits from the 
periodical runs of edible fish in our home waters. Both in June and 
August of 1918 striking illustrations of this occurred. During the 
Utter month there were several runs of barracuda and sea bass causing a 
drop in the price of barracuda from 7 cents to 2 cents and from 6^ cents 
to 2 cents for sea bass. Some of the barracuda surplus could not be 
sold as fresh fish and brought 1 cent per pound for making into iish 
cake — ^a food eaten by the Japanese*. The sea bass situation was stabil- 
ized by inducing one of the canners who has the only fnvzing plant at 
San Pedro Harlwr to enter thi» ]>uying market and put alK)ut 40,(KX) 
pounds into cold storage. Two carloads, or about another 40,00(1 pounds 
was shipped to Denver. The fish that went into cold storage cost an 
average of 3^ cents per pound, and tliat which was shipped to Denver 
cost 2^ cents. The Denver deah»rs paid 4^ fcnts \>ov pound f.o.b. San 
Pedro. The investigation mad«* of 1/Os Angek^ n»tail prices during the 
periods that these surpluses occurred, show that the consumers prices 
averaged 12 cents per pound in some of tlie large retail stalls, and IS 
cents at the markets of the small dealers. The large cafeterias and 
hotels paid as low as H cents per pound but did not reduce the vi^X of 
an "order" of fish. 

[b) The varying cosfs for catch lug. Boats making the trips from 
Han Diego of 400 miles or more into Mexico exart guar«iitt»es of fixed 
amounts from the wharf dealers. At present this elass of fishermen are 
guaranteed 5^ cents for barracuda, <> cents for halibut and .i.] cents for 
rock cod. The dealers also pay the duties and (clearance charges made 
by the Mexican government, which estimated on the basis of an average 
eatch, are 2 cents per pound. The above guaranteed pric(»s to the fisher- 
men and the duties, etc., are for fish in the *' round'' weight, or before 
being cleaned. The removal of heads and entrails from barracuda and 
halibut causes a loss of 80 per eent wei«:ht shrinkagt*, and from r<H*k 
cod 40 per cent. Thus th(»sc three principal varieties have a first eost 
to the wharf dealer if he dcx^s th(» cleaning of 10f{ cents for barracuda. Hi 
cents for halibut and \)\ cents for rock cod. These costs an* definitely 
fixed, and may chang(^ fnmi year to year as the fishermen, owing to th« 
increased cost of nets, boats, gasoline, ice, other e(|uipnu*nt and living, 
are able to make better arrangements with the wharf dealers. This 
\fexican supply is relied on and during the winter mcmths is the prin- 
cipal quantity in our markets. Local fishermen of San Pedro, as shown 
by the recorded prices during the month of August, 1918, averaged 
for the varieties mentioned abov(» 4i cents for barracuda, 7^ cents for 
halibut and 3 cents for rock cod. Differences in cost to the difl'erent 
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wharf dealers similar to these are constantly occurring during the sum- 
mer months. Of the seven principal wharf dealers at San Diego four 
are branches of the Los Angeles wholesalers, who also have branches at 
San Pedro where there are in all fourteen wharf dealers. Therefore, it 
is apparent that the three San Diego dealers who have no San Pedro con- 
nections always have to pay and charge on the basis of their fixed cost 
for fish from Mexico, the other four, who have San Pedro connections, 
when fish are plentiful at both ports, could average their high cost fish 
at San Diosro with their lower cost at San Pedro; except that the ten 
other dealers and the fish buyers and peddlers at the latter place have 
only the low cost fisli. What actually occurs is that the ten other deal- 
ers, etc., having limited and uncertain local outlets, do not supply south- 
ern California with greatly increased quantities of fish when, because of 
the sudden surpluses, it becomes cheap. Owing to it being impossible 
for them to maintain distribution and delivering connections for emerg- 
ency purposes only, they can but slightly increase local sales. They do 
sell whatever quantities they can by wire to wholesale dealers in northern 
California and in the states north, and east of California. This is 
also true of wharf dealers who have the San Diego connections. Their 
purpose, however, is to remove all the cheap fish from our vicinity as 
(luickly as possible so that their Los Angeles houses can market their 
higher cost San Diego fish. 

In discussing the cost of fish it Ls necessary to consider the actual cost 
to the producer. The principal items entering into the fishermen's cost 
are living, first cost of boats and equipment, depreciation, extraordinary 
wear and tear, interest, and expenses, such as gasoline and ice. Accurate 
estimates of the actual cost for most of these items vary according to 
whether the owner of the boat buys from manufacturers, jobbers or 
retailer. Except for the hulls of the boats, most fishermen buy all of 
the foregoing articles from jobbers and retailers, and more from retailers 
than from jobbers. The most careful estimates show that since 1914 
the various items that a fisherman buys for his boat and equipment aver- 
age an increase on the different articles of from 70 per cent to 200 per 
cent. The principal articles are twine, lead and rope for nets; hooks, 
and lead used for sinker; paint, oil and varnish; cooking utensils; 
stores, such as food and drink for feeding the crews; twine for hand 
lines; lubricants and many other minor articles. 

It is estimated that $1,250,000 is invested in first mortgages on fishing 
boats in this vicinity, and as the interest costs are figured on principal 
sums which are based on the present day cost of the boats and equipment, 
the increased interest charge is in the same proportion as the increased 
cost of the boats, etc. 
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Oue of the bi^ iiiaiut<riianiv itmis i^ tht- (1»prtviation and i*xtraoniiiiary 
wear aud tear on nt'ta. A larce **jMirM' sfiiu*'" net whii-h I'lWt from 
$1,8U0 to $2,200 in prewar tinn-s now L\»sts ^J}(n^ to $5/JlX). The life 
of one of these nets in continual si'rvieo is four months. 

The Federal Fish Administrator for southern i^alifornia has eoiupileil 
extensive data showing tin* different costs of tishing with the ditTeriMit 
types of boats and erpiipment. aud bivsinl on the tishing grounds at differ- 
ent distances from home ports. The ci>sts widely vary Iveaust* of the 
i;reat variety of methods and paraphernalia used. The net n«ult t>f 
their liguring showed wide variations in the proportions of oateht's to 
crosts. So great wen* the differences that the tuily liirures that were 
at all conclusive showed that San Dieiro tisliermen. when tishing in 
Mexican waters, could operate profitably on the followiui? basis: 

Ualibut, G cents in the round. 

Sea bass and barracuda. ."VA cents in the muml. 

Mackerel, H ivntn in tlio rmiiiil. 

In prewar times the ^[exiean fish wtTc et»n trolled by Aurelio Sandoval 
and the price was 2 cents for the fish and 2 ei»nts for Mr. SandovaTs total 
charge, 1 cent of which he turned over to bis trovernnient. 

Marketing. 

In addition to the 27 wharf dealers in soutliern ('alift)riiia, wo have 
l^H wholesalers, 82 exehisive retailers. 2!)2 side-liin' dt^alei's and 4:5 petl- 
diors. Ijos Augcb's had ten wholesalei's, seven of whom have extensive 
delivery systems. Four of tlu^se wholesab* dealei's have branch housi's 
at both San Pedro and San Diego, the balance of them buy from other 
wharf dealers and fishermen at difTerent points along the coast, also 
from peddlers who bring fish over the road from San IVdro. Some of 
the peddlers sell to rctailei's, restaurants, etc. A portion of the supply 
of many of the wholesalei's is consigned fish sent from ditVenMit beach 
points by the fishermen. 

The distributing function of these dealers is not organiited on any 
ec^onomical basis. Occasionally five or six of them form a protective 
alliance when any formidable competition arises, sueh }is the establish- 
ment of municipal fish markets spon.sored by the city in the sinnmer 
of 1016, the formation of the Fisbermen's Fish ('omp«uiy, a co-opera- 
tive fish selling organization of the .same year, and later when the Ijos 
Angeles Coimty Council of Defense institut«'d the liil)erty fish move- 
ment. Prior to 1JM4 these j)rincipal wholesalers made money in th(! 
conduct of their business, but since that period and particularly in 1917 
and 1918 they have barely made expens***;. Organization on their part 
has never taken the form of scientific routing so that the rolling stock 
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of all would reach the widest territory. Six automobile delivery trucks, 
each belon^iiiK to a diifenmt dealer, may be seen any Thursday morn- 
ing delivering fish to retailers within a mile of each other on the same 
street. On one occasion recently five different trucks were passed 
on Hollywood boulevard between Cahuenga Pass and the center of the 
city, eight miles distant. These firms have not increased their rolling 
stock since 1914 and while the city has many more congested localities 
and retail stores, the present system of delivering from the wholesaler 
makes it impossible for many of the added retailers to receive fish. All 
of these wholesalers seek only to deliver to large customers on popular 
thoroughfares. 

Early in 1918, an effort was made to interest these dealers in 
zoning the city into delivery- districts, but the trade rivalry among them 
prevented favorable action. Present storing, rehandling and deliv- 
ering facilities of these wholesalers are sufficient, if properly co- 
ordinated, to distribute to the entire main part of the city not 
only the normal supply, but any surplus when it occurs. At present 
there is no wide distribution, as there is but little increase in sales dur- 
ing times of plenty in the stores of the retailers supplied by these whole- 
salers. The wholesalers using their facilities for delivery in this com- 
petitive way — all of them to dealers in the same locality — are not in a 
position to spread out in the emergency period of surpluses. 

Can Municipal Markets be Made a Success in Los Angeles? 

The fresh fish industry in southern California is acknowledged by all 
who have any connection with it to be a stagnant enterprise. Hope is 
the only element keeping it alive. For the purpose of assisting in decid- 
ing as to what state function, if any, could relieve this situation, 
we are brought back to the first question — **Can municipal markets 
be made a success in Los Angeles?" 

Quoting the following from the official report of the Municipal League 
of Los Angeles it is evident that the consumer has not benefited. It 
further appears that the peddlers and producers only derived the bene- 
fits for which the people are taxed. As both of these factors sold their 
own product in the municipal market, it is evident that owing to the 
physical impossibility on the part of the fishermen to be both fishing and 
bringing the fish from San Pedro, Santa Barbara and San Diego to a 
Los Angeles market and peddling it, that the fishermen received none 
of the benefits referred to here as accruing to the prodacer. The 
so-called mimicipal fish markets established in Los Angeles in 1916 have 
ceased to exist owing to their inability to control the sources of supply, 
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and also due to the fact that fish wero lanrely sold in an iineleaniHl con- 
dition to the consumers, whose enthusiasm for buying fish, apparently 
cheaper in the round, somewhat waned when confronted with the con- 
tinuous performance and the mess created by cleaning the fish in their 
kitchens. 



REPORT TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 

OF MARCH 1p 1918. 

'*Municiiml marketK siiuv tlioir on;anizatioii aud until NovcidIkt. r,>l7 (a 
period of approximately five yennt). have ct>st the citizens of Ixm Aii{:ele« 
$10,772.12 over and above all revenue« therefrom. Salaries iu the Municipal 
Markets* Department amount tu $5,555 a year. 

**To ascertain to what extent this unfavorable balauce is Ikmuk offset by 
public benefits in the shape of lower prices for foodstuffs, prices were compare<l 
at the municipal markets on Thursday (January .'(1) with prit^es at private 
markets. For comparison thn.*o of the principal municipal markets wen* taken, 
one at Forty-eighth and Vermont, at Fourth and Rn-o<l (Boyle Heights I, and 
at CVihuenga and S<*lma, Holly wimhI. rrii-es on ov<>r twonty articles of food 
were considered. With the muuiciim! niark(>t at FortyH>i};litli and Vrnnont 
wen; company] private markots at Thirty-fifth and Vermont. 471 (> South 
Normandie, and 4211 South Vermont. With the municipal market at Fourth 
and Breed were comimreil the iirivate markets, one near First and Stat«> streots 
(7 blocks distant), and one near First and Gless streets (about 10 blocks 
away). With the niunicijml market at ("ahuengu and Selma were compared 
private markets at (>382 Hollywood lioulevard and at ("ahuen^a and Sunset. 
Prices appear to run very closo at all the markets, esiMM-ially on i)otatoeK, apples. 
cabbage, com, onions, celery and oran^ires. I* rices at tlir private markets run 
slightly higher on tumii>s, carrots, lemons. On fish, particularly at the munici- 
|ial market at FortyHMghth and Vermont, prices were considerably lower than 
elsewhere. 

"Mr. Britt, superintendent of the municipal markets. fnruislie<l \is a list of 
the 66 vendors at the municiiml markets whom he knew to lie actual producers. 
He also informed us that on January 20. 11)18 (Satunhiy), there were all told 
at the five municipal markets 117 vendors. It (»<» or 'A\ iht cent an' prmlucfrs. 
then of the 117. 51 or 44 ])er cent must be noniiroduo^rs or iNMldlers. 

''Deductions from \\h* data s(H:ured : First — Tlir inipn's.sioii abniad that at 
our mimicipal markt*ts, as condiictt'<l. the (ronsunu^r comos in <i»ntac1 first hand 
with the produo^r. thereby diniinatinf; the mifldhMuan's profit, is not iKirnr i»iit 
b3' the actual facts as disco veri'd in our i u vest i;;at ion. since 

(a) Over 4<) iier c«*nl of tin* vendors arc not tln'n»sclvrs phmUh^tk; 

(6) FriccH at iiur muiiiciiHil markets are not to any appnM'iabli' »'xtrnt lower 
to the consumer. <>xce])t in the item of tisli at the niunicii>al niark«>t, 
Fortj'-eighlh slre«?t and Vermont avenue. 

**8ccond — ^The persons receivinj? the principal Iwnetit fnmi the $H>.77:» which 
the mimicipal markets cost the city during; the last five-year i)eriod wouhl api)ear 
to be the 51 peddlers and the iVi) actual producers, not n^sidents of the city, in 
cheap stall rent (25 cents a day). 

**General conclusion. To tax the whole city f(»r the lM.>netit of a few iKn's 
not harmonise with modem ideas of democraey. If the municipal markets 
are to be continued they should at least Imi comhu-ted in such a way as to Ik* 
scl f -sapporting.*' 



A coudition Niniilar to tlu^ foUowinj? at liOii|r I^i'ach, \vh(»iv the fislier- 
men themselves tlnrintr two hours each day, from *3 to 5 p.m., deal directly 
with the ooDsumer, can not successfully be dui)licated at points of con- 
sumption any distance from tin* ocean. At the stall at Lonj^ Beach which 
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is devoted to selling fish sliced to the consumer, there is an apparent 
success attributed to its activities, inasmuch as the city of Long Beach 
buys Ash at a reasonable price from the fishermen and sells it at a figure 
which assures its marketing, in addition to stabilizing and reducing the 
price of fish in the local retail stores so that consumers generally benefit. 
Customers at this Long Beach municipal fish market are recognized by 
the city manager to be a type of transient residents from middle western 
states where fresh fish is not always available. Furthermore, the excep- 
tional location on the municipal pier where thousands go daily, is 
regarded as an additional sales factor. This case of success of a munic- 
ipal fish market is more because of peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
and is an argument against rather than for municipal markets. 

The Long Beach Municipal Market, Pish Department. 

This market started April 1, 1918. Receipts for the first six months 
were $7,066.40. The net profit for that period was $822.34. The invest- 
ment from the municipal market fund was $2,000, representing ice 
chests, counters, scales, etc. In making their report the commissioner 
of the department has shown no depreciation on this equipment pur- 
chased, nor interest charged for the $2,000. However, it is explained 
that the depreciation should not be charged as it is more than offset by 
certain purchases not included in the original investment but which 
were entered on their books under ** expense items." 

This municipal market has two locations on the municipal pier: one 
devoted to selling fish sliced and cleaned to the consumer; the other 
where the fishermen during two hours each day sell their own wares 
directlv to the customer. 

The city of Long Beach gives wide publicity to the activities of 
the«se two stalls and their location on the pier, which is frequented daily 
by thousands of tourists who are spending the winter in and about Jjob^ 
Beach, i)rovides a novelty feature as a selling asset to which their succese^ 
is largely attributed. No deliveries are made and the service tha.^ 
permanent residents of the community demand from their local retailers, 
is not called for. 

There has been a direct good from the establishment of this market a« 
is shown in examination of the prevailing retail prices before and after 
it started business. Prior to its e^stablishment the local retailers had 
been making the following charges: 

Halibut 25 cents to 35 cents per pound 

Yellow tail 18 cents to 22 cents per pound 

Mackerel 12§ cents to 15 cents per i>oand 

Rock cod 10 cents to 12^ cents per poand 

Albicore 20 cents i)er pound 

Barracuda «— — 20 cents to 22^ cents per pound 
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Since the establishment of this nninieipal market. April 1. 1918, the 
prices not only have been fairly uniform, but for fish sold sliced (which 
is the basis of the foresroinj? fi<ruresi the price has been as follows: 

Halibut 15 c<»nts to 17* cents i>er pound 

YpIIow tail 10 c*»nts to 17i cents per pound 

Mackerel S?: cents to 10 cents per pound 

Rock cod lO vpiufi xK»r i>ound 

Albicore 12^ cents to 15 cents per pound 

Bamcada 15 cents to 17* cents per pound 

At the stall conducted by the fishermen the fi.sh arc sold in the round. 
*^ot being cleaned, and with the heads on. The fishermen are allowed 
"to char^ the consumer a margin of 2 cents per pound over the maxi- 
*^ium prices that have been fixed by the State Fish Exchange for the 
**ound weight amount that the fishermen are entitled to charge. One 
^•?nt is the fee charjrcd for use of the stall, etc., and 1 cent the fishcr- 
^»ien's return for their labor and ser\-ices in dealing with the purchaser. 
T'his stall was started in February. 1918. and during the succeeding 
three months fishermen sold from 1.200 to 1.500 pounds of fisli a day 
in this manner. The sales have considerably decreased since then and 
amount now to only about 200 pounds a day. The falling off in the 
business is explained ])y the fact that fishermen are engaged in .securing 
other varieties of fish for canners* purposes, ])ut that later, during the 
winter months, they will l>e supplying con.sumcrs again. 

State Ownership of Fresh Fish Industry and State Marketing. 

State ownership of the fresh fish industry, meaning the owning of the 
phvflieal property, fishing boats, etc.. would .seem an unncce>ssary risking 
of the capital investment, and reference to the report of a similar plan 
in Australia indicates that the people as a wliole are not com])ensated 
for the loHK by depreciation. Fishing is an indu.stry wlii<*li. because of 
the element known as ** fishermen's luck" does not return a high aver- 
age earning to all of those engaged in fishing. NcMthcr i.s the average 
return for all equipment sufficient to carr>' a fair interest rate on tlio 
total investment, nor the necessary depreciation charge. Some boats and 
fishermen will have extraordinary success due to the combination of luck, 
intelligence and persistent effort. The figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor two years ago. showed the averag«> head of a fisherman's 
family earned slightly le-ss than $750 a year. If each of these fisher- 
men had been charged his pc^rcentage of the depreciation to the boat 
and equipment on whicli lie fished, it would reduce his earnings materi- 
ally, and of course state ownership would require, if the industry' is to 
be self-supporting, that all diKl)urseinents and depreciation char«res cim- 
stitute maintimance cost^ as the ba.sis to d(*termine net earnings. The 
State would also on the salaried basis pay to its fishermen the legal 
minimum wage; work the fishermen only eight hours a day. and half 
days on Saturdays; and allow two weeks vac,atu\u vj\\\\^vc^ ^Vis\v.^^»K, 
It is egtimated that all those factors would iuVA C>^ \m1VA v^x v*ftwV.\»'Cw 
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labor cast alone over the present labor cost. It is true that during the 
past few years depreciation on old boats has been more than offset by the 
increased cast in new materials due to war conditions and which has 
advanced the value of prewar built boats to more than their original cost. 
Owin^ to the speculative nature of the industry and the absolutely cer- 
tain depreciation in after war times, it would seem unwise to risk the 
taxpayers' money in the purchase, at present valuations, of securities of 
this sort. If there were a shortage in the facilities and the emergency of 
food requirements due to the war necessitated more boats for the build- 
ing of which private capital would be lacking, the condition would be 
different. Our condition is the opposite of this. Ample private c&pital 
is available for the building of boats, of which there are more now than 
is utilized to the full capacity. The problem is to devise marketing 
methods, stimulate consumption and to direct the fisliermen's activities 
to the end of utilizing the gross production e(|uipment. 

In order to fully carry (Mit th(» provisions of the State Fish Exchange 
law so that tlu^ consu!n<*r shall get his fish at the lowest possible price 
consistent with a n»asonal)le profit to fisherman and distributor, it 
l)econi(»s imperative that the visible supply of fish shall be known daily 
in order that fair prices may be established and published in the daily 
pn^ss for the information and protection of consumers and retail 
dealers. 

After months of strenuous effort, we have succeeded in making this 
possible in the northern part of the state. Machinery has been per- 
fected whereby with reasonable accuracy we can tell at the close of 
each day the supply to be offered to the public the following momiug. 
Sur|)lus cHtches are thus promptly l>rought to the attention of the 
de|)artment and innnediate advertising can be put into effect so that 
th(»se surplus4*s can be cpiickly absorbed by the jniblic at cut prices. 

The e(»n(litions in the southern part of the state are widely different 
due to th(» fact that a goodly i)ortion of the fish consumed in Los 
Angeles, for example, is brought from Mexican waters, in addition to 
which fish are caught at San Diego, Long Beach, San Pedro, Catalina, 
Santa Barbara and several other i)oints. 

Tp to this time we have lyoxm working on plans that would enable us, 
as in the north, to know at some hour of the day the visible supply 
from all these many different points. The plan is not yet perfected. 
We ])(»licve, howev(»r, that the problem is solvable and the department is 
therefore steadily working on the idea that in the near future the 
system will be perfected and th(^ State P^sh Exchange will be able 
to deal with tlie southern situation as intelligently and efficiently as 
it is al»le to deal with the northern situation. The problem is an 
entirely iirw one with no precedculs to ^\vV^ «itv^ *\\. Sa, \3&ftT^tQce., in 
^/ie nature of pioneer work that demnnAa t\\w^ «l\\^ ^^\Ssawsfc \«t >^ 
tition. 
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PRICE REGULATION IN THE INTERIOR. 

It had been hoped before this to broaden the scope of price regulation 
to include inland cities and towns as rapidly as possible. BeeaiLse San 
Francisco is by far tbe chief source of supply for the state, and also 
forms the principal market for the lower-i>riced **steamer'' or flat fish, 
control was first established in the cities surrounding the Bay. It was 
considered best thoroughly to establish the regulatory measures and to 
eliminate any possible defects in the machinery of price control at the 
most important market, before venturing on unknown seas, thus provid- 
ing a workable basis from ^hich to start. By regulating prices at the 
source, those in other districts would subsequently be brought under 
control. 

The next logical step, the establishment of regulations looking to the 
control of prices in the interior districts, met with difficulties the most 
serious of which proved to be the limited supply. All efforts to extend 
the region of control to the interior hav<» been nullified because the 
interior dealer — like his l)rother in the seaboard market — has l)een able 
to obtain only a portion of his usual requirements. The majority of 
the retail fish dealers in the smaller outlying towns arc *\side-liners" 
such as butchers, gre(»n grocers or provision dealers, carrying fish in 
many instances merely for the convenience of their patrons, rather than 
as a source of profit. Since the country dealer's supply is limited, and 
since he can not be ecmipelled to carry fi.sh, any attempt to limit his 
profit would in many cases have deprived the interior consumer of fish 
almost entirely. Furthermore, due to the scarcity of steamer fish, he 
has been obliged, for the most part, to depend for a supply principally 
upon salmon or the ''imported** fish, such as halibut, barracuda, and sea 
Ijass. Thi'st* types are alnmdy high in price b(»fc>re reaching this static 
or the local markets. The inij>orted varieties have also th(^ added advan- 
tage and attraction of being **good keepei^s*' whereas the lower priced 
varieties, such as sole, sand dabs and flounder if not <|uickly sold, soon 
become unfit for hunmn consumi)tij)n. This is the case especially during 
the warmer weather when part of his supply may spoil on his hands and 
prove a total loss. 

A second consideration before ])rice regulations could be extended to 
the interior towns and cities is the publicaticm and enforcement of prices. 
It would be necessary to employ a corps of (lej)uty inspectors at int<»rior 
points for the proper enforcement of ])rice schedules and Fish Exchange 
rulings. Without inspectors to check up and obtain the necessary evi- 
dence, it would be difficult to detect and impossible legally to prosecute 
dealers who violate the law. Such plan was found impracticable as the 
total revenue of the State Fish Exchange j)TOved to be less than half the 
amount originally estimated, and barely H\\ff\ew\\ mTLOtvcv^NAvcv^^v^V^x 
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providing the cost of administration, to leave a surplus for necessary 
advertising and educational purposes. It is necessary, therefore, to 
devise some means or other agency to substitute for paid inspectors. It 
is hoped, however, that in due course when the supply of fish again 
becomes normal, relief may be afforded to consumers. Now that the 
courts have definitely established the constitutionality of the act, and 
numerous suspensions and prosecutions have taken place, little opposi- 
tion is expected in the interior districts. 

With the method of price control securely established at sea board 
markets, there will then ])e less difficulty in enforcing prices in the 
interior and with such aid as can be obtaineti possibly from the Federal 
Food Administration, or other voluntary agencies, appointed in each 
district, to effect a solution of the problem. 

Meanwhile, as pointed out in my previous report, the wires have been 
laid and arrangements completed whereby dealers of such towns and 
cities may be notified through their local press of the daily retail prices. 
It has been ascertained that the edition of the San Francisco morning 
papers carrying the daily schedule of prices issued by the exchange 
reaches towns and cities within a radius of some fifty to seventy-five 
miles of that point before market sales have begun in the early morn- 
ing. These schedules may thus carry a subheading informing the out 
of town reader of the differential in prices. 

The fish retailer in the interior must, as a rule, pay the cost of trans- 
portation, iceing, and boxing, of some 2 cents per pound in the case of 
steamer fish and 2jt cents per pound on the larger fish, added to the 
wholesale price at point of shipment. Schedules prepared by this office 
and furnish to all dealers show what the wholesale prices should be, 
based on publi.slied retail i)riees. The retail dealer can thus immedi- 
ately determine from the prices pul)lished daily in the pri^ss what his 
whol(\sale price should be. As the increase of 2^ cents per pound on the 
San Francisco wholesale price to cover cost of boxing, iceing and trans- 
portation to out of town points would increase the retail price at such 
points proportionately, the consumer in the interior, by scanning the 
market page of the morning paper for the San Francisco quotations and 
making allowances for this differential^ may likewise be informed of the 
price the retailer in his town should charge. 

As soon as the daily supply increases, therefore, an effort will be 
made by the above means, to put into immediate operation measures cal- 
culated to regulates and control as nearly as possible prices in the interior. 
Until that time, however, little can be done, with the exception of obtain- 
ing representatives in outlying districts, details of which are under way 
at the present time. It is obvious that the chief solution of these prob- 
lems is an increased supply to which the fishing companies, under the 
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urginj? of this department, are liendin^ every effort. With a normal or 
surplus quantity of fish on hand, as in the past, a market can readily 
lie created a8 has been demonstrated, through display advertising: by 
the State Fish Exchan»re, and demand aujarmented that will induce 
and enable dealers in the interior to carry fish in spite of lower prices 
due to price control. 

CHANGES AND ADDITIONS TO PERSONNEL. 

In April, Secretary Edprar Allen Forb«»s, who had served so efficiently 
as secretary of the State AFarket Commission since its inception, and lat- 
terly as secfretan- of the State Fish Kxchanjre as well, found it necessary 
to resign owing to ill health. I accepted his resignation with regret, 
inasmuch as his widi* experif*noe and able assistance had proved 
invaluable. 

The problem of his successor was settled with the appointment of 
P. N. Bigelow. a San Francisco newspaperman. As the arrangement, by 
which Mr. Forbes, as secretary of the State ^farket Commission, has 
served as secretary of the State Fish Exchange without salarj', proved 
to be satisfactory. Secretary Bigelow, with the approval of the Board of 
Control, serves in the same capacity. In this way a material saving to 
the exchange is effected. This is important when it is remembered that 
no appropriation was provided for the State Fish Exchange, which on 
that account must depend entirely upon the license revenues. 

Under the able management of Mrs. D. F. Nepi>, the license bureau, 
which is also the accounting department, was brought to a high state of 
efficiency. As the matters pertaining to this department have broadened 
c/msiderably, and in addition reipiire someone with executive authority, 
particularly in coming in (»onta(*t with licensees. Mi's. Nepp was also 
appointed assistant secivtary, and in this way has charge of the entiiv 
clerical force, both of the State Market (\)mmission and of the State 
Fish Exchange. 

While the department entered the current fiscal year with only one 
paid deputy locally, and one outside deputy without salary, the broad- 
ening activities have necessitated the addition of some five deputies, of 
whom three are salaried employees. Mr. Vincent Quartararo continues 
to fill the positicm of deputy in connecti(m with the intricate problem of 
price fixing. In addition to obtaining the Tieccssary and important rec- 
ords for that purpose, he is available at all times for educational fish 
demonstrations. 

Deputies were also recpiired at the important supply sources, such as 
Monterey Bay and the Sacramento River district, their duties including 
among other things, ascertaining daily the amount of the catch and 
transmitting this information by telephone to tl\e \w«Lm ^^^^ \ti \xw^^ 
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for the nightly fixing of prices. Tliis can only be done after all records 
of the available supply from each district are in hand. As these figures 
are gathered from many agencies in each district, the logical and eco- 
nomical method was to have a resident deputy in each district, who 
could also act as inspector and represent the department among the 
fishermen. 

Accordingly, with the commencement of the season at Monterey in 
the early spring, I appointed John J. Leonard of Santa Cruz, who 
consented to serve without salary. As the season progressed, however, 
his activities were found to be greater than at first expected and he 
was granted a nominal salary of $25 monthly. 

The Sacramento River district presented a more complicated problem, 
due to the extent of the fishing grounds and the widely scattered land- 
inj; places, the most central of which is Pittsburg. Here an office was 
opcMied in February at nominal expense, and a deputy appointed for the 
distri<d at a salary of $125 a month. In addition to gathering the 
records of daily catch, tln^ deputy is advised nightly of the prices estab- 
lished at the San Francisco office, which, on receipt from him of the 
record, and estimating the supply and probable demand, is thus able 
to determine the price to fishermen in the Sacramento River district. 
The deputy in tilrn posts the prices in a prominent place, in addition to 
communicating the price on each variety to the buyers. This is highly 
important as the fisherman in the Sacramento River district is paid each 
Saturday for his catch throughout the week, and the record of each 
day's prices is necessary to him. A weekly letter is also issued by the 
deputy to each buyer and wholesale house throughout the district Friday 
ni^ht of ea(?h week confirming the daily record of prices for the week. 

This syst(»m has proved satisfactory to all concerned, having become 
well established through the loyal and untiring efforts of G. B. P. Owen, 
the fii-st deputy appointed for the district. As the season is intermittent, 
owing to state laws, closing on June 5 for two months, no deputy was 
n<*eded during that period and his services were discontinued. 

With the reopening of the season, I appointed John J. Davi, resident 
of Pitts])urg and familiar with the district, deputy at a salary of $50 
monthly, thus effecting a material saving in this department.. As Mr. 
Davi already maintained an office at Pittsburg, a further saving was 
obtained in office maintenance. Through the preliminary efforts of 
Deputy Owens, the fishermen and dealers in the district had become 
thoroughly accustomed to the system of price control, and as a conse- 
quence the duties could be covered with greater dispatch. In addition 
to this, by employing a resident, a paid deputy at that point is not 
recjuired durhig cIoschI seasons. 

When it was found possible, according to program, to begin investiga- 
tlons in the southern part of the state vfWVv vi \\^v« Vq «i^»h\i&hin^ fish 
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price control, the first iit-cessity was for a deputy witli $(>nio kllo\v1lHll^' 
of local eonditioiiH. who «huiUI haiulK* tho difKriih situation iiitolliiroiitly. 
I finally appointed Mr. D. H. Lyons of Li>s Angi'K's. to art without 
reimbnrsement. As a member of the fish eouimitttv of the 1a>s Anireli»s 
County Council of Defense, Mr. Lyons had ^ined considerable insisrht 
into the manifold probleuLS of tlsh distribution and price (%>ntn>l and hatl 
already ^ven himself patriotically and ener^t^tiraliy to the solution of 
the fish food problem. 

With the development of thi* department's activities to the critical 
stage of price fixing, however, the details assumed such proportions that 
deputy Lyons, who is also rounty Registrar of Voters, was unable to 
give them his full attention. In August, therefon*. 1 appointed John 
Q. Roseoe temporarily as assistant deputy at a salary of $2(X> (H'r month, 
with the consent of the Board of Control. Mr. RosciH* bad l>tHMi con- 
nected with the fishing industry on the Athintic st^aboanl and latterly 
had rendered considerable assistance to Mr. Lyons in his preliminary 
activities. His wide experience proved of value in the delicate problems 
continually arising, and the efficiency with which be has handled details 
has justified his appointment. At the same time Deputy Lyons was 
given jurisdiction over the entire southern distri<»t from Santa Barbara 
south. At his suggestion and in order to more thoroughly control the 
situation at various districts. 1 next appointed .Xtr. Squire F. DuKcc as 
deputy of the exchange, without compensiUion. at Long Bcaf*h. 

The department has been fortunate at all tinu^s in employing cfli- 
cient and loyal deputies, who have done all in their power to aid and 
foster the movement of state fish price control. 

Had the supply of fish been up to normal, it would bav(» been reason- 
ably possible to have set in motion the regulatory measures in the inlying 
districts of the state. With the supply as limited as it has b<»en, this 
has not been made possible, and thus there has b(»cn no occasion to 
employ additional deputies in interior towns and cities, even had th<' 
funds been available for the purpose. 
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LICENSES AND FINANCES. 

lustead of the $20,000 originally estimated in revenues from license 
fees semiannually, the actual receipts have amounted to barely half that 
Sinn, as is indicated by the accompanying statement. A considerable 
gain has been made over the first official issue of 1917, however, in 
spite of the radical falling off in the available supply of fish which, 
riisponsible in many cases for itinerant peddlers or dealers discontinui 
l)iisiness until the supply improves. In addition to this many deal 
have gone out of business because of the labor or cost problem, or 
attracted by high wages elsewhere. 

The increase in fees then can be attributiible to only one cause; t:.lie 
fact that this office has persevered in its efforts to locate delinqut^nt 
dealers and is now in better touch than ever with the city and to^iivn 
authorities throughout the state. Since the act provides that it is a 
misdemeanor to sell fresh fish without a license, all persons (other tli^^n 
individual market fishermen), partnerships, firms, associations or cor- 
porations selling such fish must pay to the state a semiannual liceixse 
fee. This includes all exclusive retail fish dealers, side-liners, whoXe- 
salers, peddlers, fish brokers, salesmen, agents, wholesale houses axid 
branch houses. Incidentally, the law requires also that each deaX^r 
must have a certificate of inspection from his city health officer in^'^i- 
catin<( that he luis complied with all health and sanitary requiremeE:ats 
befon* a license may be issued. 

The co-operation rendered to the Exchange by city health and poli<?<^ 
departments throughout has been gratifying in the extreme and I eai/ 
not praise too highly their responsive efforts in locating and forcixi^ 
delinquent dealers to comply with the law. In San Francisco, Oakland 
and Las Angeles, this has been particularly noticeable and it is safe to 
say that but for the efTorts of those departments many dealers would 
have escaped, since it is impossible for reasons already stated for this 
department to employ an adequate force of inspectors. 

Special mention should })e made of the city of Los Angeles, where it 
was found in the early part of the year that the actual license returns 
did not compare with the actual number of dealers reported to ^ 
operating. Unusual energy on the part of the police department anJ 
Chief Meat Inspector John II. Nelson, to whom special credit is d\u\ 
brought the desired results, increasing the license returns materially. 

In San Pranci.sco also the police department under instructions from 
Chief of Police D. A. Wliite has been consistently prompt and energetic 
in effectively warning lax dealers and peddlers and in rounding up 
recalcitrant dealers. The San Francisco Health Department has also 
continued to render invaluable assistance and has been especially faithful 



in its p-rf ni^i'— : i;r; il *•— L-.iir "J't :«:i!i.;.-.xr.'vn i-f i^hKUoin ami 
dealers witz "i- <u"- itv r^i.u_r:ij: l s»^..:a^* wA^.-n or tl'ih staiul. 

Indeed, :: > "•>!.• i« iiT-i -jii* l jr-.-ji-i jliic ">•r:':-r,i^:Al imprtn'omont has 
been effe«:-*eii n jeifj-n:^' vh^.D* iLr:»i:£i: The provisions of tlio Statr 
Fish Ex»-hAr.^ liv r**:,iLTL;:r "JaejL :o L^vr An inspection by tho oily 
health ofl5>r^- Ti- f >rnier -zzisariiAiT and filthy wagt^ns nsod only loo 
fre<|uently r-r -irr-Lrs* 3hL TK^5djrr5^ ^re- now a thin^ of tho pa.si. 

In elobinf ::.> r-T»>r: I 5-^=1 i": wisje to point ont that whilo rxtri'iiM' 
economy has ':— * i; :»rr=j »?:: iii :hr administration of tho (i(^parl.tiH*nt, 
it has n«»t r.=— c ii ;irr r-ij*-nair ^if eflSciency in operation. Whili* Ww 
unusual M-anvTv .f :>»- nsh supply has htH*n a sorious factor in liinifin^ 
thesiopt- of Th-=- F>h ELxrh^nge for the time hoinp, Iho vitry cwidiTii k'k**! 
that has rrsuh»-ii from ::» ujienitioiis and from tin* control of Uw fri«rk''t 
in? of fr»^h fish dnring the period of **fiah famine*" woiiM iwUt'HU- 
that the srreatipt^t advantage will obtain dnring poriodn of norrrial or ovr 
supply. The faet remains, with no appropriation from nisiU'. UhwSy. 
the Fish Exchange from its inception has been entirely wflf Niipportincr 
and has plae^ no added bnrden npon the taxpayer or <*onMiJmer 

IIakiuk Wwirnny 
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STATE FISH EXCHANGE. 

Expenditures from August 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, end of Sixty-ninth Fiscal Yeai 

Salaries : 

Secretary and nssistaut $1,065 10 

Stenographer 1,125 00 

(Merieal help 218 50 

Kxtni clerical help 85 00 

InsiK'ctors 2,078 00 

Miscellaneous — attorney 1100 

$4.5S2 7: 

TniveliiiK exi>enses : 

Secretary $70 03 

Employees .S78 30 

4:»7 :« 

Office supplies - $114 31 

Printing 270 02 

Multigraphing 77 24 

Office rent 244 75 

Freight and express 8 83 

rostage 514 00 

Telephone and telegraph 302 26 

Subscriptions, b(K>k8. etc.... 8 00 

Miscellaneous 151 80 

Refunds 282 39 

Office furniture and eciuipment 463 06 

Advertising, newspapers and films 3,936 27 

6,382 32 

Uevolving fund 300 00 

Totnl expenditures $11.f»22 M\ 
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Summary of Fish Licenses Issued From July 31. 1917. to October 31. If It. 

.*.^^f« f^i^^f^ iMixliwH' i*wu;»f.v- 

i^LSi y'i^iL iu»y- 1. is»»*- SI. i*i:. to 

i 19U 

EsdivfT* Hill d-alffs _ fiW «2 $i.1a» (x> ll.iW oc> «!<««; 

«Mf line flih dMlm sod pfddl^n 4,0k4 (^ \i*i 71 4.JW « U.iai » 

Jlrok«n. buyen and orrsnizstinny 45)04 W^ 34 SW M 1.<S$ 96« 

Wbolftah IMi deshrs 2,JW> 19 3.4dr» OD S.«i><«0 10.34K 19 

Tnmtfn lOoo W » 

TotSis |$4.'«>9 flO.TnoOTi $l0.40i>M |*».«4 78 



Explanations. 
J'^jrclumrc fitk 4riiUnt UmiArJi injni.'il. 

Firti MMc: 

fractional period Ti/tt 114 s<»M at $S ;Ki_ . SJMO \V2 

Fractional period :M» 4 sold at .'» 4N>_ ::(» <¥> ;|:SH»i <;2 

Set-omd «Mve: 

Wx months 1ir»soldat $lo in» . $1.iri4> (M> 

Fractional period :>/<» - 1 sold at ."» (M> ."> <M> l.l.Vi IN) 

TAini i««ife: 

Six monthH lUT .mild at $1(1 UL Jl.UUi in\ 

Fractional peri«>fl .*>.<( - - <> sold at .'1 4N» . :uMN» i.imm) <N> $:MSt <;*.* 

/^itfe /iar fi*h dvaU'in atttl finh pviUlh'rH liovunvn inHurtl. 

FirMt isiue: 

Fractional period .Vi; lK"iiJ sold at $4 17 . $:;,!»s<; .VJ 

Fractional iwriod 4/t5 :\ sold at :i :M_. lo (rj 

Fractional period 3/<» ;Vi sold at 2 ."»<» . ST r»<> 4.os4 <M 

Hecond itiue: 

Six months 1,074 sold at $r> (ML_ $ri.;{7(> <)0 

Fractional period 4/r> f. sohl at .{ ;M LN) <)4 

Fractional period ;$/<► H J^old at J .V>.. L»7 r><> 

Fractional perio<l 5/1? 1 sold at 4 17 4 17 .'i.rjl 71 

Third vf9uc: 

Six months IKS-J .sold at $.'» 4M> $I.!H4» !«► 

Fractional |)eri<Ml 4/<; 1 sold at .*; .11 :\ :\\ 

Fractional pcrio<! IIAI ..__ :\ sold at !» .%<» 7 ."if) l.DiM) HI 14,41M .'1!) 

$17,011 21 
Tranufvrs. 

No. 14ii wholesale 1 at .$."» tH> $."» 0(> 

No. 231 exclusive _ 1 at ."i (K) .' OT) $1<) (H) lo 4M) 

$17.n21 21 
BrokfT9*t huyrrn and fiHhtrmvn*H oitfanizatioim lirrnnvH tHHunl. 

Firni ttme: 

Fractional peri<Kl r>/r> 10 sold at $41 07 $410 70 

Fractional period 4/i\ 1 sold at m :(4 Xi 'M $4riO 0« 
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Second issue: 

Six months 12 sold at $50 00__ $600 00 

Fractional period 5/6 2 sold at 41 67_- 83 34 

Fractional period 3/6 1 sold at 25 00-_ 25 00 708 34 

Third issue: 

Six months 9 sold at $50 00— $450 00 

Fractional period 3/6 2 sold at 25 00„ 50 00 500 00 

Wholesale fish licenses issued. 

First issue: 

Fractional period 5/6 1 sold at $208 34_. 

Fractional period 5/6 1 sold at 208 33__ 

Fractional period 5/6 3 sold at 83 33— 

Fractional period 5/6 1 sold at 50 00— 

Fractional period 5/6 39 sold at 41 67__ 

Branches 1 sold at 5 00— 

Branches 20 sold at 4 17-_ 

Second issue: 

Six months 2 sold at $250 00__ 

Six months 1 sold at 150 00— 

Six months 3 sold at 100 00— 

Six months 10 sold at 75 00— 

Six months 32 sold at 50 00— 

Six months 3 sold at 25 00— 

Six months 24 sold nt 5 00__ 

Third issue: 

Six months 2 sold at $250 00— 

Six months 1 sold at 200 00__ 

Six months 1 sold at 150 00 _ 

Six months 4 sold at 1(X) 00__ 

Six months 10 sold at 75 00-_ 

Six months 36 sold at 50 00>_ 

Six months 24 sold at 5 00__ 



$208 34 




208 33 




249 99 




50 00 




1.625 13 




5 00 




83 40 


$2,a30 19 


$500 00 


• 


150 00 




300 00 




750 00 




1,600 00 




75 00 




120 00 


3,495 00 


$500 00 




200 00 




150 00 




400 00 




750 00 




1,800 00 




120 00 


3.920 00 1( 



$21 
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APPENDIX A. 

Principal Co-operative Marketing Aasociatlont of California. 

Citnm fruits. 

Talifornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
Mutual Orange Distributors, lledlands. 

Ofviduons fruits. 

California Fruit Exchange. 1». <>. IJox 7r»2, Sacramento. 

CVntral California Berry Growers Association, :U8 Cl'onsular liuilding. San Franci8<>o. 

('alifornia Pear Growers Association, Consular lUilklIng, San Francisco. 

S(>tHistopol Apple Growers Union. Sebastopol. 

Vacaville PYuit Growers Association, Vacaville. 

Watsonville Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

Uricd fruits. 

California Associated Raisin Company, fiolland Building, Fresno. 
California Peach Growers. Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Prune and Apricot Growers, Sjin Jose. 

l>fMiry products. 

Associated Dair>'men of California, Fruit Building, Sacramento. 

Associated Milk Producers, 53 Clay Street, Stm Francisco. 

California Milk Producers Association. 1505 South Main Street, Lios Angeles. 

Milk Producers Association of Central California. 7 Bacon Building, Oakland. 

Milk I*roducer8 Association of San T)iego County, Second and Broadway, San Diego. 

Northern California Milk Produc<'r8 As8rM*iation, 308 Farmers and Mechanics 

Ifank Building, Sacramento. 
S;in Joaquin Valley Milk Producers AsmK'iation, Cory Building, Fresno. 

^^ilifornia Almond Growers Exchange, 311 (California Street, San l-Vancisco. 
<*alifomia Walnut Growers Association. 1326 East Seventh Stn^et, Ix>s Angeles. 

t*oultry Producers of Central California, 757 Sansome Street, San I'Yaucisco. 
f*oultry Producers of Southern California, 1560 Industrial Street. l^)s Angeles. 

'^'^oriianeous. 

Alfalfa Growers of California, Inc., Central Building, I^s Ang<'los. 

^"•alifomia Associated Olive Growers, Coming, Cal. 

California Honey Producers Co-operative Exchange, Wholesale-Termliuil Building, 

IjOs Angeles. 
< California LJnia Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 
^^Krondido Vegetable Growers Association, Escondido. 
^-•irna Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 

I^aciflc Rice Qrowers Association, P. O. Box -134, Sacramento. 
1*h«*rmal Cantaloupe Growers Union, Thermal, 
"furlock Merchants and Growers. Turlot^k. 

* "alifornia Bean Growers, Commercial and Siivlngs Bank Building. SltH-kton. 
^"alifomla Tomato Growers Association, Consular Building. San Francisco. 
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APPENDIX B. 

STATE MARKET COMMISSION ACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

Chapter 802. 

An art to providv. for the crcution of the **8tatc market comminsioH^ and the ortjani- 
znlion thvrcof ; to drfinr itn other duties and poicern ; io cre4tie the p*miion uf 
Htate market direetor : to define his duties and powertt ; to create the ttatc 
market eommission fund, and a revolting fund; and rcpcalinff fhut act knovm 
as '"Htate eomminnioH market act,'^ approved June 10, Iiff5, chapter seven hun- 
dred thirteen of the statutes of 1915, and all other acts and parts of acts in 
eonfliet irAth the provisions of this act. 

[Approved June 1, 1917.] 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby created the "state market commission," a state 
organization for the following purposes, to wit : 

First — To act as advisor for producers and distributors when requested, assisting 
them in economical and efficient distribution of any such products at fair prices. 

Second — To gather and disseminate impartial information concerning supply, 
demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including common and cold 
storage of any such products. 

Third — To promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation of co- 
operative and other associations and organizations for improving the relations and 
services among producers, distributors and consumers of any such products, and to 
j>rotect and conserve the interests of the producers and consignors of such products. 

Fourth — To foster and encourage co-operation between producers and distributors 
of any such i)roducts, in the interest of the general public. 

Fifth — To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, labelling, 
handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

Sixth — To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both parties, in any 
controversy or issue, that may arise between producers and distributors of any such 
products. 

Seventh — To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, w^hen so 
requested, warehouse receipts for any such products, verifying quantities and quali- 
ties thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient to make the service at 
least self-supporting. 

Eighth — To issue labels bearing the seal of the state market commission on request 
of the producer, packer, canner or distributor, for any such products, for wbidi 
state labels have not otherwise been authorized by law, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the din»ctor may deem necessary and to charge for such labels such fees 
as in the judgment of the state market director may be proper. 

Ninth — To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in conserving 
and protecting their interests in every practicable way. 

Tenth — To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way, the distribution 
and sale of any su<'li California i>roducts throughout the markets of the world. 

Eleventh — To promote in the intert»st of the producer, the distributor, and con- 
sumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketing of all or any agricultural, 
fishery, dairy and farm products produce<l, grown, raised, caught, manufactured or 
l»rocesse<l within the State of California. 

It shall be within the province of the state market director, hereinafter iwovided 
for, to determine and decide, when, where and to what extent, existing conditions 
render it necessary or advisable to carry out any or all the purposes of this act 
and he is herewith granted power and authority to carry out any or all of said 
purposes. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be known as the "state market commission act." 

The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning is plainly 
reqaired by the context, be construed as follows : 

tim» •*mtmnamimAaBL^ sfaliU be the state market commission. 

nBtukW be the state market director hinisolf personally or his duly 
y represeDtative. 
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The word ""products'* shall refer to the asricaltunL fis^o'. «iUir\ Aiul fAriu 
products produced, spown. raised, esu^t. manafactund or prooMss^ wiihin (ho 
State of Califonia. 

The tenn **orsanuatiuiA# vf producers and distributors'* shall include all vvn*«>ra- 
rions. societies. ajBsociati<»D$ and oreanizations of pix^uct^m or of prv^luivr» aud 'lis* 
rribntont. or of distributors. iNJoperative or otherris^. foriutxl for iho pun»«%so oi 
facilitating the marfcetin;: of anj such products. 

A **|M«rson** shall be un«lent«Hi«l tt> inohide individuals. iiartuoishi]a<. asM^'iaiioiis 
aod corporations or their ap^nts or employees. 

When the sin::nlar is u<vd tht» plural U also im'huU^l. Whenever the nu«>i<*4ilini* 
is used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Sioc. 3. The state market 4X»mmissi«in shall «xHisi$t of a ;:o\eniins Um1\ ot oih' 
person, to be known tui the state market direi^tor. hereinafter refem*d to as (lie 
director, who shall be appointed by the ;^>vemor of the State of i^aliforuiH. nnd ot' 
a secretary to be appointed by the state market direi*tor. as hervMuaftor pmvideiL 
and these two shall perform the duties and exercise the powers of the state market 
commission and shall administer the provisions hereof, administer i>aths. certify (o 
all official acts, and do all proper acts to carry out any and all of the i>ur|H)st»s 
hereof. 

Sec. 4. The director is hereby vested with full i»ower. authority and jurisdiedou 
to do and perform any and all things which are nei.v8sar>- or i'«mvenien( in (he 
4-xercise of any power, authority or jurisdiction desi|;nated and confernnl uimui him 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. The commission shall have a bureau of itirresiKindemv for gatheriiu 
and disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing of Californiii 
products, and may issue bulletins thereon, and by every practicable means kivp 
the producers informed of the supply and demand and at what market their pixMluets 
can best be handled. 

Sec. 6. The term of offiec of the director shall l>e four years or until his iiue- 
(VKSor be appointed by the governor, and the annual salary of (he dinn^tor shall U^ 
live thousand dollars. The first appointment of director shall be made \\\hm\ this 
act going into efTect. The legislature, by a two-thirds vote, may nunove (he tlinM-tor. 
for misconduct, neglect of duty, or incompetency. 

Sec. 7. The state market commission shall have a sin^retary who shall U' ap- 
pointed by the director and hold office at his pleasure, and shall perform such duties 
as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the secretary shall be three thousantl 
six hundred dollars. 

Sbc. 8. The state market commission shall have a seal bearing (lie ins«Tip(ion 
**8tate market commission of California," which seal shall be affixeil to all such 
instruments as the director shall require. 

Sec. 9. The salaries of the director and secretary shall be paid (o them in the 
same manner as are the salaries of other state officers. 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding offiee or employ iiuMit 
under the director shall be fixed by the director and shall Im' paid niontlily from 
the state market commission fund, as hereinafter provided, and after IxMUg approved 
by the director upon claims therefor to be audited by the state l>oanl of control. 

All expenses incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions o( this art, 
including actual and necessary traveling exi>euse8, and other disbursements of the 
director, his officers and employees, incurred while on busineKs of the eoniinission 
shall be paid from the sUite market commission fund in the same manner, except 
as provided for in section twelve of this act. 

Sbc. 10. The director shall not engage in any other line of biisineNM during his 
term of office, but shall devote his whole time, attention and ability to the dudes 
of his office. The director shall not hold or own any Htm*k or other interest wliiil 
soever in any produce commission business. 

Sec. 11. There is hereby created a fund to be known as the **Htate market com 
mission fund." All fees, charges and costs collected by said conimiHsion under 
this act shall be paid into the treasury of the state to the credit of such fund. All 
appropriations made by this act or any subsequent act for the uw* of the state 
market commission, shall be placed to the credit of such fund. All expenseH «)f 
whatsoever nature, incurred by the commission under the provisions of this net. 
shall be paid from the state market commission fund, after lM»ing «pprove<l by the 
director, upon claims therefor to be audited by the Inwird of control except ns 
provided for in swtion fourtwn a of this act. 
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Sec. 12. A revolving? fond of two hundred and fifty dollars shall be established 
by the board of control for expenses of the state market commission, other than 
salaries, rent and other regular expenses, and the director may expend such revolving 
fund without first procuring the authority of the board of control, but shall file 
vouchors monthly with the board of control covering such disbursement. 

Sec. 1H. The director shall make and submit to the governor, on or before the 
first day of December of each year, a report containing a full and complete account 
of the transactions and proceedings of the state market commission for the pre- 
<>eding fiscal year, together with such other facts, suggestions and recommendations 
as may Im» deemed of value to the people of the state. 

Sec. 14. The director, before entering upon the duties of his office, shall make 
11 nd exe<'ute to the p(H)ple of the State of ('alifomia an official bond in the sum of 
liv<^ thousand dollars, for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. The 
director may require of the officers and employees such bonds for the faithful 
I>erformance of their duties as in his judgment may be necessary. 

Sec. 15. The director may make pertinent investigations concerning the aggre- 
;:ate amount of i)roduct8 held in common and cold storage. In connection with any 
such investigation, the director shall have the right to iu8|)ect only the pertinent 
lK)okK and rt»cord« of (H)mui()n or cold-storage warehouses for the purpose of deter- 
mining and publishing aggregate amounts of [iroducts held in storage, and the 
director is hereby empowered to issue subixeuas for the attendance of witnesses anil 
the production of i)ertinent books, pajwrs. accounts, docimients and testimony in 
.'iny such investigation. 

Sec. 1<». Any and all moneys in the state tn^aaury to the credit of and any 
moneys due the state commission market fund under the authority of the act creat- 
ing tile state commission market fund, approved June 10, 1915, shall be transferred 
to the cnnlit of the state market commission fund, created by this act. 

Sec. 17. If any se<ftion. siil)se<*tion, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
liny n'asoii de<'lan»d to be unconstitutional, such d<»cision shall not affect the validity 
of the remntning ]K>rtions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would 
have i>ass<>d this act and ea<*h 8<K.'tion, 8ubs<H:tion. sentence, clause or i>hra8c thereof, 
irn»s|K'ctiv<» of tin* fa<'l that any one or more other sections, subsections, sentencnj*. 
(laiisos or jdirases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. is. That certain act entitled "An act to provide for the creation of tli«* 
state commission market, and the organization thereof, to carry on the business of 
receiving from the producers thereof the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm ppoductn 
of the State of ("alifornia and selling and disposing of such products on commissioD. 
(Heating the *state commission market fund' and appropriating money therefor." 
u])proved June 10. 1915, and known as the "state commission market act." chapter 
soveii hundred thirteen of the statutes of 1915, and all other acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with this act are hereby rejwaled. 
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APPENDIX C. 

STATE FISH EXCHANGE ACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

Chapter 803. 

An act io empwcer the ntata market director of California to regulate and control 
the hu9in€§8 of buying and celling fresh fish; to regulate tha destruction of food 
fish; to create a state fish exchange; to license those engaged in marketing fish; 
to create a state fish exchange fund and a revolving fund; to provide penalties 
for violations of this act; to investigate and report on the fish industry; and to 
pntmote the sale of fish. 

[Approved June 1, 1917. | 

The people of the tftate of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. This act shall be known as the "state fish exehan)(:e act.** 
Sec. 2. It is hereby declared that it is the piiri»osc of this act to brin^ about 
an increased consumption of fresh fish by the people of California, to enable them 
to obtain the same at reuKonable prices, and to emi>ow<>r the state market <iiroct<>r 
to regulate and control the business of buying and selling; fresh tish, to regulate 
the destruction of food tish, to create a state fish exchange, to license those engaged 
in marketing fresh fish, to create a state fish exchange fund, to provide penalties 
for violations of this act. to investigate and report on the fish industry, and to 
promote the sale of fish. 

Sbc. 3. The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning 
if plainly required by the context, be construed as follows : 

The "state market director" shall be understood to be himself personally or his 
duly appointed and authorized representative. A "person" shall be de<'med to 
include individuals, partnerships, associations and corporations, or their ap^nts or 
I'mployees. A "retail dealer." "peddler," or "huckster," is one ongagwl in flu* busi- 
ness of selling fresh food fish direct to the consumer. A "wholesale dealer** is one 
who sells fresh food fish to hotels, restaurants, railroads, steamships, hospihils. 
institutions and all others than the consumer, and especially to retail dealers for 
resale. A "fish buyer" or "fish broker*' is one engaged in the business of buying 
or selling fresh food fish for the owner or c(msignee, or who, without an established 
place of business, buys from the fishermen for the purpose of reselling to others than 
the consumer. "Market fishermen" are individuals engaged in the business of catch- 
ing fish under licenses issued by the state fish and game commission authorizing 
them to do so. When the singular is used, the plural is also included ; whenever 
the masculine is used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Sec. 4. It is hereby declared that the ownership and title to all fish found in 
the waters under the jurisdiction of the state are in the State of California ; no such 
fish shall be caught, taken or killed in any manner or at any time except that the 
person so catching, taking or killing or having the samt' in his possession, irivsi)ective 
of the manner in which they were obtained, shall by such act or iwssession thereby 
consent that the title to such fish shall l>e and remain in the State of California 
for the purpose of regulating and controlling the use and disposition of same after 
such catching, taking or killing, except that the title to such fish legally taken shall 
vest in the person so taking or possessing them, subject to the restrictions and pro- 
visions of law. All fish found in the possession of a person within the State of 
l*alifornia shall be presumed to have been taken under the jurisdiction of the state. 

Sec. 5. (a) The state market director is hereby veste<l with jurisdiction t«» 
reflate and control the business of buying and selling and otherwise disimsing of 
fresh food fish caught in the waters under the jurisdiction of the state, and the 
basinesB of buying, selling and disposing of such fresh food fish may not be carried 
on except in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

(b) The state market director is hereby vested with jurisdiction to oi>en and 
conduct where, when, and for so long as he deems it advisable, state markets for 
the buying and selling of fresh foo<1 fish, and to ivnt, leasts or purchase plants and 
equipment necessary for the same, and to usi> so much of the funds placed at the 
disposal of the state market director by the act creating the state commissi<m market. 
approved June 10, 1915, or in the ^vent of the repeal of said act, by the state 
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(c) The state market director may at his optioo, use the moneys of the state 
fish exchange fund hereinafter provided for, in purchasing any part or all of an 
excess of food fish over the amount that can be sold through ordinary channels, and 
to place same in cold storage, and to resell same to any or all buyers, and any loss 
or profit in such transaction shall be charged or credited to the state fish exchange 
fund. 

Sec. 9. Every person, individual, partnership, nssociation or c<>riM>rntion, oth(>r 
than market fishenncn, cngagfHl in the buHinoss of buying and selling fish for 
consumption in its fresh condition, shnll ]my to tlio stute n scniiannunl license fco. 
at follows: 

First. All retail dealers, dealing exclusively in fisli, crustaceans hnd roollusks, 
ten dollars. 

Second. All retail dealers, handling fish in c<mnection with a retail business, 
owned by them, in other products than crustaceans and mollusks, and all peddlers 
and hucksters, five dollars. 

Third. All fish brokers and all fish buyers, fifty dollars. 

Fourth. All fishermen's organizations selling the catch of their members or 
agents selling the catch of such fishermen's organizations, fifty dollars. 

Fifth. All salesmen or agents representing wholesale fish dealers located outside 
the state, fifty dollars. 

Sixth. All wholesale fish dealers, on the basis of their gross receipts from the 
sale of fresh food fish, including their sales at branch houses, us follows : 

When gross receipts for six months are: 

Not in excess of twenty-five thousand dollars, fifty dollars. 

Between twenty-five thousand dollars and fifty thousand dollars, seventy-five 
doUars. 

Between fifty thousand dollars and one hundred thousand dollars, one hundred 
dollars. 

Between one hundred thousand dollars and two hundred thousand dollars, one 
hundred fifty dollars. 

Between two hundred thousand dollars and three hundred thousand dollars, two 
hundred dollars. 

More than three hundred thousand dollars, two hundred fifty dollars. 

SeTenth. All branch houses of wholesale dealers — that is, wholesale dealers oper- 
ating more than one wholesale establishment — for each branch house, five dollars. 

Fees payable by wholesale dealers under paragraph six of this section, as above, 
shall be due and paj^ablc in advance, and shall be based on the applicant's sworn 
statement as to his gross receipts from the sale of food fish sold for human con- 
sumption in its fresh condition, using the corresponding period of the preceding 
year as a basis. If the applicant did no wholestile business during said corresponding 
period, a license shall be issued upon payment of a fee of fifty dollars and the 
execution of a good and satisfactory bond by the applicant to the state market 
director, guaranteeing the payment of such additional amount as will make the total 
payable on his actual business during such period equal to the license fee fixed in 
said paragraph six of this section. If the amount of actual sales of any such dealer 
for any semiannual period, for which he has paid license fees in advance, shall be 
greater or less than the amount on which such license fee was based, he shall at 
the end of such period, be charged with and shall pay to the state such additional 
amount as would be due on the basis of actual sales as set forth in paragraph six 
hereof, if the amount of actual sales be greater than the amount on which license 
fee was paid: or if the actual sales be less than such amount for any such semi- 
annual i)eriod, he shall, at the end thereof, be credited with the difference between 
the license fee paid in advance and the fee that would have been due on the basis 
of actual sales as set forth in paragraph six hereof : but such credit shall be made 
only on further license fees that may be payable by any such dealer. 

Sec-. 10. All licenses provided for in this act shall be paid in advance and shall 
terminate with December thirty-first and June thirtieth, whichever date may first 
follow the date of issue. A proportionate charge shall 1)e made, according to the 
number of months covered, for licenses issued for a portion of the semiannual period, 
but in no case shall the fee be less than one-half of the semiannual fee, excepting 
those issued to wliolesale dealers as hereinabove provided in section nine of this act. 
.V separate license slmll be re<|uinMl for each place of busin«*ss from iM»rsons owning . 
or operating more than ftne establishment, except that the sale <>€ V\^\\ ^tv$vs\. ^ nv\\v:\v 
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by the hold'.'r of an excluKive retail fitnh dealer*8 license shall not require a peddler's 
liivHKe. IVrsons doing both a wholesale and retail bnsinew shall be required to 
tako out both wholesale and retail licenses unless the total receipts of any such 
l^ersou amount to less than ten thousand dollars per annum, and any such person 
hiiviu}? total r^oeipts of less than ten \ housand dollars per annum shall be considered 
a rt'tail dealer for licenses hereunder, 

SKr. U. All lii'enses provided for in this act shall be issued by the state fish 
rxi-haii};o hereinafter provided for, upon written application accompanied by proper 
t\v. tosri^ther wiHi a certificate from tlie local health authorities, or other satislbctoiy 
assunuuv u* th»' eflTiH-t that the state and local rules and regulations as to equipment 
nud (Miiiitary amditious have l)een complied with. 

Stx'. t*_*. The 8tate i>oiitn.»ller shall preimre suitable license blanks, of the form 
and elass ilesi^nated by the state market director, which shall purport to license 
I he holder to deal in tish. They shall be numbered consecutively, commencing with 
ene. and stiall proviile spaoi'S in which to insert the name of the person to whom 
iHsuiHl, his business address, and the period covered. The controller shall deliver all 
luvUM's to the state market director, who shall thereupon sign and issue them in 
aiivixlauiv with the terms of this act. 

Skv. lo. Any license may be transferred or assigned by the holder thereof upon 
iinyment of :i transfer f<H! of live dollars; provided, notice shall be given in writing 
to the state tiidi exchunce, ht>reinafter provided for, within ten days of such transfer 
or assignment. In Nurh raw^n the original license shall be returned to the state fish 
exchange and caiicf'lli'd and a new license issued in lieu thereof for the unexpired 
portion of the originnl liceiiw, on iwyment of the fee named. If notice of transfer 
«ir assignment Ih; not given, the license shall be invalid for any other iierson than 
the original li<!»'nwe. 

Ski'. 14. In the event of a license issued under the authority of this act being 
Uw\ or af'<'i(W'nially d«-Ntr(»ye(i, a duplicate license may be issued by the state fish 
exchange, heritinnrii'r iirovidiMl for. ui>on payment of a fee of five dollars. 

SfX'. ir». Kvry lict'nKe hIuiII 1h* conspicuously displayed in the place of business 
tor which it iM JHNucd, or upon re<juest must be shown by any licensee having no 
(HlabliMhcd |iliicc of huHineKH. 

Sm\ M». To carry out the provisions of this act, there is hereby created a "state 
lisli exchange" hh a department of the state commission market, created by chapter 
seven linndred thirteen of the statutes of nineteen hundred fifteen, approved June 10, 
lIMTi. and of the state market commission created by the "state market commission 
act." Tlie state fish exchange Khali have a secretary who shall execute a bond to 
the people of tlie State of California in the sum of ten thousand dollars for the 
laithful i>«>rformance of his duties. The state market director shall have authority, 
subject, to the state civil servict* act, to appoint all employees of the state fish 
ex<'iiange necessary to carry out the provisions of this act and shall fix their oom- 
I»ensation. 

Sk(!. 17. The state market director shall establish apd enforce rules and regula- 
tions necessary for the proper carrying out of the provisions of this act, and shall 
]irint and distribute the same to ull persons applying therefor without charge. 

Skc. IK. There is hen»by creat<*d a fund to be known as the "state fish exchange 
fund." On or before the tenth day of each month, the state fish exchange shall 
remit to the state treasury* all moneys colIecte<l by said exchange under this act, 
during the preceding month. All such remittances shall be placed to the cfedit of 
the state fish exchange fund and said fund shall be kept separate and apart from 
other state moneys. All expenses of whatsoever nature incurred by said exchange 
pursuant to the pmvisions of this act, including the actual and necessary traveling 
and other expenses of its employees incurred while on business of the exchange and 
nii'luding the premium and charge for bonds given by surety companies for employees 
«)( the exchange when re<iuired by the state market director or by the provisions 
hereof, shall be paid from the said fund, after approval by the state mariret director, 
ni>on claims to be audited by the state board of control, except as provided in 
Rection nineteen of this act. 

Sec. 10. A revolving fund of five hundred dollars shall be established by the 
state board of control out of the state fish exchange fund for expenses of the state 
fish exchange, other than salaries, rent and other regular expenses, and the state 
market director may cxpi>nd such revolving fund without first procuring the author- 
ity of the bo*' ' ' 'M)ntrol, but shall file vouchers therefor monthly with the board 
9f control 
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Sec.- 20. A sum equaling five per cent of the gross receipts of the state fish 
exchange shall be paid out of the state fish exchange fund, monthly, to the credit 
of the state commission market fund or in the event of the repeal of the act creating 
the ^tate market commission fund, approx^ed June 10. 1915. to the state market 
commiasioii fund as a commission on the business of the state fish exchange, for 
services rendered it by the state market director. 

Sbc. 21. Any surplus over and above the expenditures of the state fish exchange 
in the state fish exchange fund shall be expended by said exchange, under the direc- 
tion of the state market director, in educational and publicity campaigns for the 
imrpoaes of increasing the consumption of fresh food fish, and of enabling the public 
to obtain fish at reasonable prices. 

Sbc. 22. Nothing in this act shall be construed as applying to fish bought or 
sold for canning, curing or packing : or as requiring the payment of license fees by 
cannen, curers, or packers of fish ; or to fish caught by other than market fisher- 
men; or to fish sold direct by fishermen to private consumers; or to fish caught in 
m'atera within the state privately owned, or to crustaceans or mollusks except that 
proriaions of section seven as to destruction or diversiou of food fish shall be of 
genera] application. 

Sec. 23. Any license issuetl under the authority of this act may be suspended or 
revoked by the state market director in his discretion, as herein provided, or upon 
evidence that the holder thereof has been or is a violator of the provisions of section 
six of this act, authorizing the fixing of maximum prices on fish, or of the fish and 
^ame laws of the state, as evidenced by conviction in any court of competent juris- 
diction ; or any such license may be suspended in the discretion of the state market 
director for a period not to exceed thirty days for any violation of the rules and 
regulations provided for in section seventeen. Such suspension or revocation shall 
be made only after due notice of such intention has been given the offender and an 
opportunity given him to rebut the charge at a formal hearing by the state market 
director, at which hearing the accused shall be entitled to be represente<I by attorney. 

Sbc. 24. The state market director may require from any in^rson en^^^tnl in 
marketing fish a written statement as to the amount and varieties of fish onught. or 
on hand, or sold by said person. Failure to furnish such statement on demand shall 
be good and sufllcient grounds for the suspension of license issued under the provi- 
sions of this act, at the discretion of the state market director, for a period not 
exceeding thirty days. 

Sbc. 2S. The state fish exchange shall have a seal bearing the inscription "state 
fish exchange, State of California, seal.** which seal shall be affixed to all instru- 
ments, including licenses, issued under the provisions of this act. 

Sbc. 26. (a) The state market director may make investigations concerning all 
matters relating to the provisions of this act. In connection therewith he shall 
have the right to inspect the books and reconls of nny iwrson engaged in marketing 
fish, and the state market director is hereby empowered to hear complaints, admin- 
ister oaths, certify to all official acts, and to issue subinenas for the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of papers, books, accounts, documents and ti^stimony 
in any inquiry, investigation, hearing or proceeding in any part of the state. 

(b) The superior court in and for the county, or city and county, in which nny 
inquiry, investigation or proceeding may be held by the state market director, shall 
have power to compel the attendance of witnesses, the giving of testimony and the 
production of papers, including books, accounts and documents, as n^iuiriMl by nny 
subpoena issued by the state market director. The court upon i>etiti<)n of the state 
market director shall enter an order directing the witness to app<^ar l>efore the 
court at a time and place to be fixed by the court in such order, the time to be not 
more than ten days from the date of the order, and then and there show cause 
why he had not attended and testified or produced said pa])ers l>efore the state 
market director. A copy of said order shall be served uiK>n said witness. If it 
shall appear to the court that said subpoena wns regularly issued by the state market 
director, the court shall thereupon enter an onler that said witness appear befon» 
the state market director at a time and place to be fixeil in such order, and testify 
or produce the requinnl ]>a]M>rs, and uinmi failure to ol>ey said onler, said witness shall 
be dealt with as for conteni])t of court. 

Sbc. 27. Any violation of the provisions of s<H*tion seven of this act as to destruc- 
tion or diversion of foixl fish, of section nine as to lict^nses rcquirc<l, or of siK:tion 
ten as to license regulations, or of section fifteen requiring licenses to be displayed 
or shown, shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not exceedlii,^ ^n^ Vvn\^\^^ 
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dollars or by imprisooment not exceeding ninety days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment 

Sec. 28. All prosecutions or suits brought under this act shall be commenced 
within six months from the time such offense was committed. 

Sec. 20. The state market director shall make and submit to the governor, on 
or before the first day of December of each year, a report containing a full and 
complete account of the transactions and proceedings of the state fish exchange, 
for the preceding fiscal year, together with such facts, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as may be deemed of value to the people of the state. 

Sec. 30. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is for 
any reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity of 
the remaining portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would 
have passed this act, and each section, subsection, sentence, clause and phrase thereof, 
irrespective of the fact that any one or more other sections, subsections, sentences, 
clauses or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. 31. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



onorable William D. Stephens, 

Governor of California, 
Sacramento. 

Sir : Section 16 of the State Market Commission Act provides that : 

The director shall make and submit to the Governor, on or before the 

rst day of December of each year, a report, containing a full and 

unplete account of its transactions and proceedings for the preceding 

ical year, together with such other facts, suggestions and recom- 

lendations as may be deemed of value to the people of the state.*' 

In accordance therewith, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith 

ly Fourth Annual Eeport. 

Respectfully, 

Harris Weinstock, 
State Market Director. 
San Francisco, December 1, 1919. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE MARKET 

DIRECTOR OF CALIFORNIA. 



Eonorahle William D. Stephens, 
Governor of California, 
Sacramento. 

Sir : In the aggravated uncertainties of the present world situation, 
one fact stands foremost — the world today is more than ever dependent 
upon agriculture. Efforts of the various nations to recover from the 
effects of the recent world conflict have accentuated rather than dimin- 
ished the universal need of greater food production. Without doubt, 
as the tremendous shortage of foodstuffs is gradually overcome, economic 
conditions will adjust themselves. It is true that one section may pro- 
duce sufficient supplies for its own needs. One district, however, can. 
not in this day remain sufficient unto itself. It is, therefore, affected 
by whatever conditions of food shortage exist in another section. 

A definite illustration is in Europe's restricted food production. 
Many sections, Russia and the Balkans particularly, formerly among 
the heaviest producing centers of the world, have as yet failed by far 
to return to normal production. Many millions of producers, until 
comparatively recently under arms, have barely begun to resume pro- 
ductive enterprises, while millions of others, killed or permanently 
incapacitated, have been eliminated from productive labor. 

A large share of the burden of supply has thus fallen, and will 
continue for some time to come, to fall, chiefly upon those countries 
and those sections not directly affected by the conflict. The tremendous 
shortage has resulted in a correspondingly heavy demand which in turn 
among other things has contributed to higher price levels. The remedy 
must lie, to a large degree, in stimulated production. 

Those agricultural sections in which the farmers are organized for 
collective marketing are most able to respond with increased production. 
In furnishing leadership to its farmers in this direction, therefore, 
California is performing a service of inestimable value. 

While the tremendous demand for more foodstuffs has brought with 
it higher prices, it does not necessarily follow that the farmer marketing 
individually will profit. Under a system of individual marketing the 
farmer may at times receive fair returns. It does not always assure 
him, however, of returns that mean his ability to continue to produce, 
or to increase production. 

The danger of under-production, with correspondingly higher prke^ 
to eansnmerSy is accentuated as returns to t\ve iarmet 1^ \i^^^ ^ 
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living: and profitable level. Inversely, to the extent to which the farmer 
is assured of profitable returns which spell at least a reasonable living, 
will he be encouraged to continue to produce. 

Experience has taught the California farmer as a rule that collective 
action for cooperative marketing forms his greatest assurance of rea- 
sonable returns on labor and investment. Our farmers have, therefore, 
made great strides in cooperative effort. When the original State 
Market Commission law was enacted in 1915, but few farmers' coopera- 
tive marketing associations were in existence in this state. There are 
now some thirty principal farmers' marketing associations, most of them 
fostered under the guidance of this department, and including some 
of the most important products. It is estimated that products handled 
by the cooperative associations in California in 1919 had a total value 
of $250,000,000. The total value of California agricultural and horti- 
cultural products for 1919, according to state estimates, exceeded 
$550,000,000. 

The growth of these associations, as a rule, has been synonymous with 
necessity. Disposing of his crops individually to the nearest buyer, 
and having no dependable information as to markets, the farmer was 
formerly the victim of an unscientific and haphazard marketing system. 
His market being limited, he was more often forced to take what he 
could get for his products and as a rule this spelled loss. Particularly 
was this the case a few years ago when, with many of the industries in 
their infancy, and with prices to farmers fairly good accordingly, pro- 
duction increased to a point where, under the unsystematic method of 
individual marketing, it exceeded the capacity of the farmer's available 
market. Returns then receded to a degree that many of the industries 
were practically in a bankrupt condition. Further production under 
such conditions was discouraged. This, in turn, meant far higher 
prices to consumers. 

Cooperative associations have largely altered this condition and have 
solved much of the farmers' marketing problem. Scientific and 
businesslike methods have supplanted the Individual and unsystematic 
methods and have provided farmers with access to markets theretofore 
inaccessible, and at the same time have enabled them to distribute 
intelligently so as to prevent gluts in some markets, with killing prices, 
and scarcity in neighboring markets with resultant high prices to con- 
sumers. Cooperative associations have thus stabilized prices and 
markets, and at the same time, by largely eliminating waste and specu- 
lation in distribution, have enabled the producer to secure the full 
market value of his product. 

The marketing problem is undoubtedly one of the most serious 
affecting producers and consumers alike. Any service that will aid in 
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solving this problem, in order that waste and speculation may be elimi- 
nated to the resultant advantage of both producer and consumer, should 
be encouraged. 

That the United States Department of Agriculture has realized this 
is indicated in the active assistance rendered by it to farmers in many 
sections. The Bureau of Markets under that department has particu- 
larly promoted interstate cooperative marketing associations. More 
recently, in his last annual report, Secretary of Agriculture D. F. 
Houston urges still further active measures along this line, stating : 

Particularly must the federal and state agencies omit nothing to promote fanners' 
cooperative associations along right lines. 

Among other steps which Secretary Houston says should be taken are 
the following: 

Expansion of existing facilities and activities for aiding farmers in marketing, 
including the assignment of trained market specialists to each state, in cooperation 
with the state authorities, to stimulate cooperative enterprises and to make helpful 
suggestions as to plans and methods. 

The impression has circulated in some sections that the work of the 
State Market Director has been purely and solely on behalf of tho 
producers. This impression is emphatically erroneous. If the under- 
lying trouble is insufficient foodstuffs to go around, then production 
must be increased. No service more valuable can be performed on 
behalf of the consumer. Nothing could be more destructive to the 
welfare and general prosperity of the entire body politic than to permit 
a policy that refuses to the farmer a fair reward on his efforts. 

Agricultural prosperity, as a rule, means general prosperity, and 
this has followed in such districts where farmers are best organized. 
Nothing could better demonstrate this fact than the Fresno district, 
where the organization of the raisin industry and the peach industry 
has transformed the community from a condition of adversity and 
despondency to one of the most thriving and prosperous cities in the 
world today. It has not been the raisin grower nor the peach grower 
ak>ne who has benefited through organization, but practically every 
local worker besides. 

Criticism that producers' marketing associations are chiefly respon- 
sible for the rapid increase in prices to consumers is not in accordance 
with the facts. If this wore so, then those farm products not handled 
through marketing associations would not have risen correspondingly, 
and in many eases even at greater rate. If it were true, then little 
reason exists for the greater increase in prices of clothing, machinery 
and other manufactured articles. 

Consumers have not been alone in their sufferings from high prices ; 
the farmer has borne his full share of the burden. The greatly 
increased prices paid for equipment, farm materials, seed, fertillzfti:^ 
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and most of all for labor, the bajsis of all costs, must naturally be 
reflected in prices for farm commodities. 

Tlie farm labor situation has become still more serious in view of the 
fact that Professor T. C. Atkeson, of Washington, D. C, representative 
of the National Grange, and an authority on the subject, points out 
that less than 1 per cent of the farm boys engaged in the war have 
returned to the farm. They have found the larger wage, the shorter 
hours and the many attractions of the cities far too alluring to resist. 
Unless, therefore, it is made possible for the farmer to get the largest 
possible share of the consumer's dollar for his product, it will steadily 
become less and loss possible for him to secure and to hold his farm 
workers. 

This in itself, to the great cost of the consumer, must automatically 
reduce production. The world's experience has shown that, as a rule, 
the most effective way for the farmers to get the largest share of the 
consumer's dollar is through cooperative marketing. 

Agriculture, as in every other industry, has experienced an unusual 
increase in cost of production, in many instances more than double 
that of the pre-war period. It is safe to say that without his organ- 
ization, and under the hazardous chance of individual marketing, the 
farmer, aside from exceptional and favorable instances, would not have 
been assured of receiving his cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit, during the past abnormal conditions. No industry, for instance, 
is affected more than the poultry industry by the tremendous increase 
in cost of feedstuffs. Yet, in 1918, practically for the first time in the 
history of the Southern California poultry industry, poultryraen, 
because of organization, as a whole realized a profit, small it is true, 
but sufficient to lend encouragement. 

Especial emphasis must be placed on the true function of a 
cooperative marketing association. That function is the elimination of 
waste for the prime purpose of saving. A business organization can 
effect material economies, both in the cost of production- and of distri- 
bution. The greater the volume of business handled, as a rule, the 
lower is the cost of distribution, to the distinct advantage of both 
producer and consumer in added savings. The collective purchase 
of supplies also affords further opportunities for economies, all of 
which will ultimately result to the material advantage of producer 
and consumer alike. 

Likewise, as the association becomes more effective, the better able it 
bt^eomes to provide further benefits in standardizing grades and 
improving (|ualities, backing up its product^i with a guarantee that 
assures to the consumer the full value of every dollar paid. 

It is also essential to the producer to be in a position to ascertain 
his true cost of production. ThrovkgVv axv organization this can ha 
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accomplished to a degree far more reliable than without collective 
action. The farmer alone is able perhaps to learn with some degree 
of accuracy his own cost of production. He is not, however, able to 
determine the average cost of production throughout the industry. 
Through an association, this becomes possible, and with the average 
cost of production ascertained, the farmer has arrived at a safe basis 
for future operations. This the department has consistently recom- 
mended and a definite movement in that direction is now being taken 
by many associations. 

Xo industry can long survive if it fails to receive its cost of produc- 
tion, plus a reasonable profit. The history of various California 
products under the chaotic individual marketing system of the past 
has demonstrated this. While California agriculture has made tre- 
mendous strides forward, much remains to be accomplished, and many 
industries, because of the lack of cooperation, to a large extent are 
unprepared satisfactorily to meet the present abnormal conditions. 

In the following chapters I have endeavored to present in detail an 
account of the operations of the various marketing associations fostered 
by or closely connected with this department, showing at the same time 
their progress during the past year. The record of these associations 
is ample evidence of the valuable service to be rendered by them in the 
next few years in encouraging maximum production, and in facilitating, 
through sound and efficient business principles, applied to farm 
marketing, an adjustment to normal conditions. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Harris Weinj^tock, 
State Market Director. 
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CALIFORNIA DRIED PEACHES. 

The California Peach Growers Association, marketing over 75 per 
cent of the dried peaches of the state, has closed the fourth and prob- 
ably the most prosperous season of its history. With a membership in 
excess of 6000 growers, it has handled a business this year of close to 
$10,000,000. 

Out of a total estimated production for the state of 39,000 tons of 
dried peaches this year, the association has handled approximately 
30,000 tons. 

It now has a paid-up capital and surplus of $1,203,809.96. Further, 
the association has broadened its activities, among other things having 
installed several processing and packing plants in central localities for 
the peeling and proper packing of dried peaches, thus rendering 
improved and eflScient service to its members. 

Through its own sawmill and box shook factory, the association is 
now able to assure to its members ample supplies of box shook and 
sweat boxes, thus rendering them independent of outside difficulties 
of supply. 

In the four years of its history, this sturdy association has revolu- 
tionized the industry. It has placed peach growing and marketing on 
a profitable and secure basis. Cooperation, with its more efficient 
methods of handling and marketing, has not only increased production, 
but through collective action producers themselves have been enabled 
to conduct a continuous and aggressive advertising campaign, com- 
menced soon after the initial activities of the young organization. 
This has encouraged consumption and created markets that would not 
otherwise have been possible. While in the aggregate this advertising 
item alone has amounted to considerable proportion, scattered over the 
entire product handled by the association, its cost has been ridiculously 
low, amounting in 1918 to barely four-fifths of 1 per cent of the selling 
value of the fruit. The cost per pound to the grower under these 
circumstances is so low as to be unnoticeable. This feature in itself 
has done much to alter the condition of the peach grower, since under 
the old conditions the packer or speculator who formerly handled the 
grower's product would have had no interest in such an extensive 
advertising campaign and would only have given his attention to his 
own individual profit. 

Through prompt and intelligent action the association has also 
secured a process for the peeling of peaches that has proved invaluable 
to the industry, with the result that the former unattractive unpeeled 
dried peach, not in demand even at low prices, has now been supplanted 
by an attractive, appetizing dried peach that is in great demand at 
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higher prices, consequently aiding in bringing about increased markets 
to the growers. 

Among other things the management of the organization has done 
much to educate its members in the proper cultivation, handling, and 
curing of the fruit, and in standardizing qualities, which is perhaps 
most important to the grower, as well as to consumers. 

Through a broadminded policy of confining its sales to the wholesale 
jobbing trade, the association has minimized speculation, with the 
result that the market is stabilized and rapid fluctuations have been 
prevented, thus wiping out unnecessary inflation on the one hand and 
eliminating killing prices to producers on the other. 

The California Peach Growers Association has also prepared this 
year to enter the European market on a broader basis, so that in case of 
future overproduction, an outlet may be ready at hand. 

Compare the present situation with conditions prior to organization. 

The limited supply of dried peaches in the early days of the induvsrtry 
made the crop fairly profitable to the grower. In the face of steadily 
increasing production, however, these profits soon gave way to deficits 
induced by a lack of consumption on the one hand, and the inefficient 
system of distribution on the other. The results were unfortunate for 
the grower who, individually unable to help himself, was faced with an 
ever recurring loss. 

In 1914, with a crop of 35,000 tons, dried peaches netted the growers 
an average of less than 3 cents a pound. In 1915, with a production 
of 28,000 tons of dried peaches, the grower netted in many cases even 
less than the preceding year. 

As against these returns, the actual cost of producing dried peaches 
amounted to substantially 5 cents a pound at that time. Of the 1915 
erop, 1500 tons were carried over into the next year, o\^ing to the lack 
of a market, even at the low price. It is also recorded that thousands 
of trees were ripped out by growers, as being absolutely unprofitable. 

While this condition prevailed in California, investigation developed 
the fact that dried peaches in that year were retailing in New York 
City markets at an average of 17 cents a pound. Nothing could have 
better demonstrated the fallacies of the defective marketing system 
than this wide gap between the producer's price in California and the 
consumer's price. 

Peach growers one and all realized that a remedy must be found or 
the destruction of the peach orchards would follow as a natural result 
of conditions. Determined to devise an improved system of marketing 
whereby the grower would have some voice in determining the value 
of his product, leading growers in the vicinity of P>esno late in 1915 
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completed the erection of one of the largest and most "up-to-the-minute** paddng 
plants which we have in the state — ideally located on two transcontinental lines, 
viz, the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe, thus enabling our organization to give 
service to our growers of Kings County equal to or better than any other part of 
the state. 

On account of the large and increasing business of this assodation, we found 
it necessary, in order to protect the best interests of our growers, that provision 
be made for securing an ample supply of box shook, trays and sweat boxes; 
consequently after careful consideration and investigation by the board of directors, 
it was deemed wise to engage in the manufacture of lumber for this purpose. 
Therefore, the operations of the organization were extended to the erection of a 
sawmill in Tuolumne County, where government stumpage is cut into lumber and 
shipped to Fresno, at which point we built an up-to-date box factory, and here the 
lumber is manufactured into shook for packing boxes in which all our products 
are marketed, thus insuring an abundant supply at all times and avoiding any 
chance of delay in making shipments of dried peaches to the trade on account of 
shortage of box material, which has sometimes happened in the past. 

Being a statewide organization, operating in every section where dried peaches 
are produced, the board of directors has felt for some time that the growers in 
those districts more remote from headquarters were not in a position to receive as 
much first-hand information as the growers in the San Joaquin Valley district. In 
view of this it has been decided to publish a home magazine devoted to the interests 
of the peach indus'try. This will be published monthly and a copy mailed to every 
grower of the association. It will probably also have a general circulation among 
the jobbing trade. The first issue it is expected will appear sometime in Dec^nber. 
We believe this periodical will serve to more closely bind the ties between the 
grower and his association as we expect to fill its columns with newsy matter 
pertaining to the industry, which will be interesting reading for the grower, serving 
to enlighten him from month to month on what his association is doing. 

The Story of the Peach in Film. Over a year ago we started to make a moving 
picture of the peach industry which was completed last spring, and we now have 
two reels of over 1000 feet each, depicting the story of the peach, taking the 
onlooker through the industry from the planting of the tree to the kitchen of the 
consumer and showing the progress of production, packing and marketing of oar 
Blue Ribbon brand of dried peaches. The story is not only interesting to look at, 
but educational as well, and it was with the latter purpose in mind that the move 
was originally conceived, as the picture shows both the right and wrong way of 
pruning, spraying, picking, cutting, sulphuring and other moves necessary to make 
I ho completed article of food attractive, palatable and wholesome for the consumer. 
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DRIED PRUNE AND APRICOT INDUSTRY. 

The organization known as the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc., is now among the most successful growers* cooperative 
marketing associations in California, if not in the United States. 

Prom a chaotic industry of small beginnings, entirely at the mercy 
of speculative interests, it has grown to one of magnitude, with the 
speculative features of the past largely eliminated. 

As the association has grown more and more effective in stabilizing 
the industry, in improving qualities and systematizing distribution, 
production has increased until this year the largest prune crop of 
record in California has been marketed, and more could easily have 
been sold. A few years ago a crop one-third of the present proved to 
be a glut on the market. On the other hand, as production has 
increased, new markets have been created, so that gluts which formerly 
resulted in depressing prices far below cost of production, have been 
prevented. 

Greater production, combined with scientific marketing, is the solu- 
tion for present high prices of various products. 

Incentive to increase production, however, is brought about only 
through adequate returns for investment and effort employed. 

As has been demonstrated, this can only be accomplished on behalf 
of the growers by an efficient cooperative organization, dedicated to 
their needs and to the protection of the consumer. 

By the old system, where producers individually sold small lots to 
agents or speculators, who in turn distributed to the trade, producer 
and consumer alike suffered since the size of the speculator's profits 
depended upon the extent to which he could depress prices to the 
former and boost prices to the latter. 

Just as organization has benefited producers and consumers of other 
agricultural products, so has it benefited the prune and apricot indus- 
tries, placing them upon the soundest foundations. 

Early in 1916 a large number of progressive prune and apricot 
growers conceived the possibility of establishing for themselves a 
growers' information bureau for the purpose of keeping themselves 
fully advised as to the market. They invited me to attend a mass 
meeting of growers at San Jose and to lend such assistance as lay within 
the province of the State Market Director. 

At that meeting I urged the formation of a cooperative marketing 
association that would go much further towards benefiting the pro- 
ducer than the bureau, that would at the same time eliminate waste in 
distribution, increase production in the interest of consumers and by 
encouraging consumption and equalizing distribution prevent gluts on 
the market with their consequent disaster to growers. 
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This suggestion met with the approval of the growers and at an 
adjourned mass meeting was adopted, a promotion committee being 
appointed to carry out the proposal. 

The recommendations as finally adopted provided, among other 
things, for an educational and organization campaign with the objective 
of forming a statewide association with a paid-up capital stock of not 
less than $250,000 nor more than $1,000,000, and a subscription agree- 
ment covering a period of three years and option on two additional 
years' crops. 

It was also proposed to impose a penalty of 2 cents a pound on 
members failing to deliver crops, as liquidated damages to the associa- 
tion. Without such a provision in the membership agreement, it would 
have been impossible to hold the members together, particularly when 
opposing interests, anxious to break up such an organization, tempo- 
rarily offered temptingly high prices to growers to break away from 
the association. 

After almost a year's arduous efforts on the part of the committee, 
supplemented by the valuable assistance of leading growers, when the 
difficulties seemed almost insurmountable, organization was finally 
accomplished. 

In the first year of operations, the association, with a membership 
numbering about 5000 growers and a paid-up capital of nearly $1,000,- 
000, handled approximately 110,000,000 pounds of prunes out of an 
estimated production for the state of 200,000,000 pounds, and 13,000,- 
000 poimds of apricots out of 20,000,000 pounds estimated production. 

In spite of most adverse conditions, this huge crop, among the largest 
in the state up to that time, was marketed in the face of a world war 
with almost the entire export market cut off. It is not difficult to 
conceive of the disaster that would have fallen to the lot of the prune 
grower under such conditions, without the effective marketing facilities 
afforded under the leadership of the state, and in the face of extreme 
productive costs. 

Opening prices per pound were on a 6 cent basis for prunes and 15 
cent basis for apricots. 

This year, the association has controlled upwards of 200,000,000 
pounds of prunes out of an estimated production close to 300,000,000 
pounds, with an opening base price of 12 cents. 

While this is an advance over the preceding year's prices, in this 
connection General Manager H. G. Coykendall has written to the San 
Francisco Retail Grocers Association, an answer to comments on open- 
ing prices that may prove enlightening: 

For yoar information wo are enclosing a list of onr openin^r prices, m eitabllriied 

OD July 10 of this year, and the only prices we have named this jaar.- At tk& ttne 

tJbege prices were named, the independent pac\sftT« ^eit^ tLCitoAAlj \)iLfinc the gtoma 
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as hisb as 15 cents basis, irrespective of sises. and trying to unro our ^rowvi^ to 
sell on the outside, pay us the 2 cents damsjEe to which we are entitKHi under our 
contract with the irrower. and still make a bonus over our iirices. 

When we named these prioos we toi^k into consideration the size of the crop, 
the consuming power of the ]>ult1io. dependent uix^u priiv. and the fact that it was 
absolutely necessary to name a price which would cnalde prunes to bi^ offered to 
the consuminir public at a fair ultimate prii^, and thereby serve to increase the 
consumption of prunes and to move the entire cn>p. 

As a matter of fact, we have not had one single complaint from a buyer on 
oar prices. On the contrary we have dozens of letters and wirrs expressing their 
appreciation of the fact that we treated the buyers fairly in the matter of price. 

The mere fact that there has t>een an unlimited amount of tradinyr in our pnine 
contracts by legitimate jobbers and exporters since we have withdrawn frtMu the 
piarket at from 2 cents to 3 cent> to even r» cents on some of the larger size^^ 
shows that our opening prices to the trade were more than fair. 

Out of the vieissitudas of the prune jrrowors iu early years has prrown 
an organization that has given strength and stability to the uuliLstry, 
an organization that has fully demonstrated the value of eooperation 
among growers. 

Wide and detrimental fluctuations in priees have betni eliuiinat^ni 
and increased proiluction has been encouraged. It is estimated that 
14,000 acres of new plantings are coming into bearing annually, to Ih> 
added to the 80,000 aere.s estimated as now Ixniring in California. 

The association has steadily conducted advertisiuir campaigns to 
increase consumption to keep pace with the ever increasing production. 

It has fully standardized its products and has also establisliod 
several packing plants forming a suksidiary corporation ktiown as tlie 
Growers Packing and Warehousing Association, Inc., for the purpose. 

Further details are given by li. G. Coykendall, wlio writes as follows: 

Our association has been formed throe years in May. 1J>20. Purlnsr (ho last 
year particularly we have shown tn^meiidous stridos. We have si^riuNl up over 
10,000 acres of prunes and apricots this season. Our sahnj for this year will amount 
to approximately $25,000,000 or more. Further than this we believe tJiat our 
stand as a cooperative association is essentially sound as a result of the past three 
years' businesa. Our prices in 1017 were certainly fair to both (Consumer and 
producer, and beyond a question of a doubt our prices this year showe<l the trade 
that our aaaociation was organized, not only to standardize quality and pack, but 
also to standardize price, and that our ultimate aim was to pet mon.^ to the pnxlmvr, 
at the same time making the price to the consumer much cheaper than when the 
goods were handled in the old si)eculative way. 

We have extended our selling agencies to practically every country in the world 
and are shipping our prunes and apricots under our **Sunswect Brand** all over the 
universe. 

We now have over 8000 members in our association, scattered from one end of 
the state to the other, and we think that we can honestly state that never have 
our growers been so well satLsficd as they have at the present time. 

Furthermore,' we believe that the need of an association has never been as urgent 
as it has this year, due to the chaotic condition of the market, embargoes and 
losses on export shipments due to the drop in exchange, and dozens of other 
important factors. In spite of this we have been able to stabilize our product and 
keep the market from fluctuating so that we think we undoubtedly will l>e able to 
clean up all of our stock. 

The prune crop this year was estimated at between 275.000,000 pounds to 
300,000,000 pounds. The apricot crop from 12,000 to 15,000 tons dried. 

In order to insure the consumption of this Immense crop, in coniunctwitL ^\\3cv ^S\ 
the other large dried fruit crops that there are, v?e leVt t\\«A. \V ^«a \SLWisa«»x^ v^ \?q^. 
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on an advertising compaign in the United States and Canada; and are spending 
over one-quarter of a million dollars now featuring particularly our carton paduige 
of prunes, also our carton package of apricots, our canned pitted prune, our 
canned cooked, ready-to-serve prune, and a fruit butter, besides other various 
by-products. 

We are also advertising extensively prune bread which we believe will become 
as popular, if not more popular, than raisin bread. We are endeavoring to raise 
the standard of our prune and teach the American public to realize that prunes 
are not only a first-class commodity, but are far from being a boarding house joke. 

We are standardizing our brands to such an extent that they are universally 
recognized as quality brands all over the United States and even in Europe. 

We are working in very closest harmony with the different cooperative associa- 
tions in the world, particularly with the Cooperative Wholesale Society, Ltd., of 
London, England, which at the present moment boasts of over 12»000,000 members. 

We have put our association upon a sound financial basis and instead of having 
to look for money, we have banks from all over this country asking for our account 
and for our paper. We feel that we have proven beyond a doubt to the wholesale 
trade, that an organization of farmers can market their product unaer a cooperative 
plan actually eliminating speculation from the market and at the same time keeping 
the price to the consumer more normal. We feel that beyond a doubt we have 
shown the grower that the only way in which his property and prosperity are 
insured, is by a cooperative association of this kind. 
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PACIFIC RICE GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

The growth of the rice industry in California has been one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the state's agricultural products. 
From 32,000 acres in 1915, producing 960,000 bags, plantings have 
increased to 140,000 acres in 1919, yielding 3,500,000 bags, having an 
approximate value close to $23,000,000. 

The credit for tliis is largely due to the formation and capable 
management of the Pacific Rice Growers Association. This organiza- 
tion was tlie outgrowth of a small local association at Biggs, organized 
in 1915. Controlling, as it did, only a minor portion of the rice acreage 
at that time, the result of tlie first year's experience proved unsatis- 
factory. 

Rer^ponding to the request of some of the members to assist in 
reorganizing the association, 1 called a conference at which it was 
decided to broaden the activities of the association to cover the entire 
state. Ab the result of an intensive membersliip campaign of several 
months, the present association was finally formed, the membersliip 
increased materially and suflScient acreage was signed up to enable the 
association to take its place finally among the loading growers' coopera- 
tive associations of the state. The mem])ership now numbers some 500 
growers, representing many of the leading rice tracts in the state. 

Before the original rice growers' association was fonnt^d, tlie handful 
of rice millers in the state could, if they desired, actually dictate prices 
to the individual growers. ITaving no choice and no other outlet, 
these growers were forced to tiike the millers' terms. Through the 
association, which steadily has controlled a large proportion of tiie 
crop, the growers have now become independent of the rice millers, 
have materially broadened the market for California rice, and because 
of collet*tive action are now able to pro(Mire for their product a living 
price. 

Owing to the fact that rice must be planted each year for three 
years and then alternated, no long term agreements of membership 
are in force, but a revised membership must be obtained practically 
every year. Representation on the directorate is based upon acreage 
by counties, all dLstricts thus having a voice in the management. 

Members' crops are sold separately, the member having the right to 
confirm or reject any ofi'ers made to the association. All bids are 
immediately referred to the owner of the rice for acceptance or rejec- 
tion, the association, through its close touch with market conditions 
and rapid fluctuations, advising the owner as to the market price for 
that particular grade or quality. The member, however, by reason 
of his contract with the association, sells tbTO\\?^\v\m ot^'scd^o.^Nawv -k^ 
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can not deal directly with the buyer, penalties for outside marketing 
being provided. 

The association charges a commission fee of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds for its services. The surplus funds left over after paying 
operating expenses are returned at the end of the season to members. 

That the association has materially aided the producers is indicated 
by the fact that where before organization producers received in 1914 
approximately If cents a pound, a price less than the cost of produc- 
tion, after organization the first year, namely 1915, the producer 
received as high as 2^ cents a pound. For the 1919 crop the growers, 
through the association, have received to date 5.3 cents a pound, an 
increase of over 221 per c^nt over the 1914 crop, much of this increase 
being absorbed in the greatly increased cost of production and handling 
since 1914. Without the association the growers would hardly have 
been assured of prices above this rapidly rising cost. Through the 
association they have been protected against loss, thus encouraging 
further and increased production. In 1914 the average retail price 
of this same rice was 6 cents a pound; in 1915, after organization, 
approximately 8 cents. For the 1919 season the average price paid by 
consumers of California rice was 11 cents a pound, only 83J per cent 
over 1914, and approximately 37^ per cent over 1915. 

The annual business of the association for the 1919 season is estimated 
at $10,000,000, having been transacted at a cost of ^ of 1 per cent. 

The growth of the rice acreage in California can be seen from the 
following table: 

1915 32,000 acres, 960,000 bags 

1916 64,000 acres, 1,929,000 bags 

1917 84,000 acres. 2,520,000 bags 

1918 110,000 acres, 3300,000 bags 

1919 140,000 acres, 3,500,000 bags 

Further details of the last season are given in the following letter 
received from J. H. Stephens, President of the Pacific Rice Growers 
Asso<'iation : 

Since our last annual report our activities have, in the main, been restricted to 
matters of legislation and eiducation in the general interest of the rice industry of 
the state. The selling season has just opened and we are basy with the marlreting 
of the 1919 crop. It will thus be seen that it is too early to discuss details of this 
important work, for the season has just begun. 

As is quite generally known, the 1918 rice crop was virtually taken over by the 
United States Food Administration and marketed through the California Rioe 
Committee. Maximum prices were established by the Food Administration and 
all matters of detail were handled by the committee referred ta 

During the year we have made persistent effort to have the 2-oent tariff on rice 
restored, and to this end have sent our attorney to Washington, D. C, where he 
discussed the matter with members of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and later with the acting chairman of the Federal Tariff Commiasion at New 
Orleans. It is announced that the commission will come to California at an early 
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dmte to iBTotipite the &««n1 of th« rpston:ioa of tht» tariff, and w« aiv now <'nj»|^pd 
in prepnrins tiatn Aowzx^ tbe dmvshtj for ^imntini; oar mqiMst in ikts ivinnl. 

We hare taken np v-hh Uk« Sta:^ Ra:!ivttd Commiwion the oaner of all vai^ 
hooacB storing rice proridinje better facilities for leoriTinir <Hir pi>»dnet daring the 
hM tiling waaon. and pfv^ridinx addiuooal he^ and eqaipment for loadinir out. We 
hare asked for a hearins in this important xv^rd. acd boi^ for eariy action at the 
hands of the Bailioad CommiasioiL We Raliie that to provide this betterment in 
service will inro^ve incm«ed expenditnnes bj ;he wan^house people, and we hare 
made plain oar vi!!ic^e» to paj an incTMUke in »:oT?ise and handlinir rates which 
will take cue of this sitnation. 

Unjostly. a Rs>ort withoct foandaiion was given wide cicrulacion to a statement 
that oar oi^pmization was prr;<arlnz to r-nt a miniisam price of StiOO to $7 per 
hondnd pounds on tw9 of the 1919 crop. The fact i». we declined to pot a 
minimam price on our prodnct. despi:<> the nequesis of the boyinir inteiests to do 
so. It is not oar pc-Iicy to ''make'* the market, but rather to let market conditions 
gorem and protect oor members in secarinr for them the full market price. 

Since oor last report we hare opened branch othoes at four of the bi|t rice 
centers of the state — Biess. Willows. Colusa and Wovxlland — for the convenience 
and service of oar members, and now ha^-e a larpe force of technical rice men to 
protect their interests in the matter of detennining grades. 

The rice growers have been favored by most anusu.il harvesting wearner. and 
at this writing we estimate that fully So per cent of the crop has been harvested. 
The growing weather, however. wa> not all that could be desired, ivsulting in a 
crop shortage estimated from T^X^.^X^O to l.«X)0.000 bags. This year's production 
from the 140.000 acres planted will be about 3..TOO.000 bags, possibly less. 
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POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, INC. 

With the close of 1919 the Poultiy Producers of Central California, 
Inc., is in a stronger position than ever before. The initial paid-up 
capital of $10,000 with which the association commenced operations in 
January, 1917, has been increased to $250,000, while the annual busi- 
ness has grown from $2,382,000 for the first twelve months to $4,500,000 
for the past year. At the same time the deficit of the preceding year 
has been entirely wiped out. The association now handles over 50 per 
cent of all the eggs passing through the San Francisco market. 

It is a far cry from former conditions. Under the old method the 
individual poultryman was completely at the mercy of the wholesale 
buyers who were able largely to manipulate prices on the San Francisco 
Dairy Excliange to their own profit. Furthermore, the poultry pro- 
ducer was forced to sell his eggs as fast as he produced them. He could 
not, like the produce merchant, store the eggs until better prices pre- 
vailed. On this account his returns were more often below the cost of 
production. Neither the producer nor consumer benefited from the 
speculative control of the produce merchants. The need of the pro- 
ducer was so great and so keenly realized by him that the campaign 
for membership conducted in the latter part of 1916 when plans were 
matured for a cooperative marketing association, was most successful. 
Organ izati(m was completed by the end of that year. 

Owing to the si»rious lack of capital in the beginning, it was necessary 
to find the most economical method of selling. While the association 
started with a paid-up capital of $10,000, barely half of this was avail- 
able for working capital, tlie balance having been absorbed in organ- 
ization expense. 

Many, considered the outlook du])ious. They argued that to attempt 
to do a ])usiness estimated at some $2,000,(K)0 on a working capital of 
only $0,000 was folly. To meet this situation, the plan finally chosen 
provided for the disposal under contract of the entire daily receipts of 
eggs of the association to the wholesale dealers on the produce exchange, 
who prorated among tliemselves according to their requirements. The 
price was determined by the daily quotations on the exchange. 

In order to jn-oteet the association against manipulation and to give 
the members a full voice in determining the price, the association 
ae(|uired a membersliip on the exchange with all its privileges. This is 
one of the most valuable assets of the association, as it places the mem- 
bers on an ecjual footing with the dealers and jobbers. Under this 
plan the selling expense was nominal and thus the first disadvantage 
due to lack of capital was overcome. 

In order further to build up a working capital, provision was made 

in the suhacripiion agreement for l\ve a(tcwm\ilation of a reserve by the 

deduction of 1 cent a dozen out oi ttve x^Xxmaa ^1 «MSfik.\&fiSB^T^\bft 
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member receiviiig an additional share for ever^- $10 so deducted. By 
the end of the first year s operations, close to $65,000 in capital had 
been paid in. 

With this increase in capital, plus the experiences of the first year s 
operations, the association was enabled to discard the selling plan, 
whereby the produce dealers took over the entire output of the asso- 
ciation at the daily exchange price, and to do its o^m marketing, 
building up its own selling agencies and developing a retail shippinir 
and export business. 

While the selling plan of tlie first year had certain advantages its 
disadvantages were many. First of these the market for the member s 
eggs was limited to the dealers on the exchange, while the prices were 
confined to the produce exchange prices. As in the past, the produce 
dealers reape<l the fullest profits in available outside markets, to which 
the association was denied under its selling plan. 

With the new method of doing its own selling, the assoeiation durinsr 
the past two years has built up a large shipping business and is enabled 
to command the best markt^t price, wherever these markets may be. 
It has also built up a retail business amounting to 25 per cent of the 
total output of the members. 

Additional working capital has also made it possible for the associa- 
tion to provide storage facilities whereby the surplus eggs of the period 
of flood supply are stored, to be removed and placed on the market in 
the period of scant supply. By this means the association has protected 
the producer against the ridiculously low prices resulting fn>m over- 
supply and a glutted market that spelled advantage only to the specu- 
lator. It is not to be denied that the e^^^g dealer performed a valuable 
8er\-ice in distribution by storing eggs in the spring for fall and winter 
supply. It was, however, largely at the expense of the producer. 

Prices that spell luiprofitable returns to producer discourage pro- 
duction. In the interest of encouraging and increasing production, 
therefore, it is essential that this storage function be utilized, pivferably 
by the producer through the association, in order that he may at all 
times receive the full market value of his product. 

One of the greatest dangers to the security of the organization under 
the association's first method of selling was the opportunity open to 
produce dealers to discourage membership by offering higher prices 
than the association could pay to its members. '*Bait" of this char- 
acter caused the association much hard sledding in its early days. 
Opposition on the part of speculators was bitter, and no stone wius left 
unturned that would aid in disruptmg the association. In some 
instances members were even persuaded to sell outside their contract 
with the association. In such cases court action was necessary Ick 
enforce the fulfillment of contracts. 
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In the case of almost all of the associations in California, the chief 
weapon in the hands of the speculative buyer has been the offer of 
prices higher than those obtained by the member from the associa- 
tion. As a rule, however, cooperative producers have realized that 
organization is their greatest protection and that such higher prices 
are merely temporary and are made for the purpose of diverting 
supply from the association to its ultimate ruin. 

In the Poultry Producers Association the change in its method of 
selling has had gratifying results in discouraging the selling of eggs 
outside of the association and in greatly increasing the membership. 
Organization and access to the best markets and to the full value of 
the product without the limitations placed by the produce dealers on 
the exchange, has practically revolutionized the egg industry. 

In an interesting bulletin issued recently to its members, the 
association states: 

The fact is that tho association can and does secure for the egg producer better 
prices than he could possibly get without it. At the same time it is equally true 
that the association dot's not and can not increase the price paid by the consumer. 

What is the explanation of this seemingly contradictory statement? It is very 
simple. The association, through its control of a large part of the local product can 
and doos influence local prices, but ofily within the limits permitted by supply and 
demand. Those limits are set very surely and very firmly by the conditions prevailing 
in other eg;; markets, and esi)ecially in the large eastern centers. California produces 
only a small portion of the eggs of the United States — less than 10 per cent. Of these 
the San Francisco market receives not more than half or about 5 per cent, and this 
association a little more than half of that^ or possibly 3 per cent. Is it conceivable 
that i\ iKT cent of the eggs of the country can fix the price in competition with the 
other 07 per cent? 

Absolutely not ! If the price here is high in comparison with other markets, 
eggs from tiiose sections come in here and the increased supply brings down the 
price. If our market is relatively low, eggs are shipped out to higher markets until 
the demand for shipment raises our market to comparative equality with others. 

Well, then, it may be asked, if the price of eggs is fixed by supply and demand 
throughout tho entire countiy. how can the association benefit the producer? This 
also is easily answered. By cutting out to a large extent the profits of the local 
spoculalivc denier, who formerly preye<l on both producer and consumer. That is 
tho reason why this association was organized — to get the local egg business out of 
the control of the speculators, who manipulated the market for their own benefit, 
depressing the price in the spring (when it means most to the producer) so as to 
buy eggs cheap for storing, and boosting the price in the fall (when it means most 
to the consumer) in onler to make a big profit on the storage eggs. 

Through the association tlio producers are able to store their own eggs in the 
spring and thus to maintain the best possible prices permitted by general market 
conditions. In the spring months when eggs are most plentiful and prices the lowest 
a few cents a dozen on the price means little or nothing to the consumer, but it 
moans everything to the producer, l)ecause in those months the bulk of his egg crop 
is proiJuced. By collective action through the association, he is able to secure a fair 
price, while tho consumer pays no more for storage eggs in the fall than he otherwise 
would, since the price of storage eggs in the fall is determined by the price of fresh 
eggs at the same season. The speculators are the only ones, who lose by the associa- 
tion's activities, and even they lose only to the extent that the local supply of eggs 
is controlled by the association. 

It must be remembered that this association was organized and 
commenced operating during the period of abnormal conditions when 
prices on all feed stuffs and supplies were mounting at tremendous 
rates and proportionately increasing the cost of egg produetion« Of 
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all agricultural and dairy products, eggs are among those most to be 
affected by the high cost of supplies. It is not difficult to see what 
would have happened to the poultrymen on the whole had collective 
action not assured them of living returns. This cannot better be demon- 
strated than in the language of Mr. J. Bay Corliss, vice president of 
the association, and probably the largest egg producer in the world, as 
follows : 

When the Poultry Producers of Central California was first organized, I didn't 
join. I held off because I had belonged to other cooi)erative concerns, like the Peta- 
lama Egg Exchange, which had failed. I had lost money in them, and I figured 
that this new association would probably go the same road. I knew that a successful 
association was the only hope of the producer, but I didn't believe any poultryman's 
organization would stick. 

But the second year it looked different. I saw that the Poultry Producers of 
Central California was organized on good business principles and was handling a 
large business successfully and economically. I saw that it was growing right along, 
that it had got capital enough to handle its business and would soon have more. I 
saw that the management was conservative and that the business was being developed 
along safe business lines. 

I saw also that the stronger the association became, the more it could do for the 
producers, and so I decided to join and get my friends to join. We all belong now, 
and we are all boosters for the association because it means more money for our eggs. 

I want to say this: Before I joined the association, I was offered all kinds of 
inducements, in the way of premiums on my eggs, by several of tlie jobbers if I 
would stay out. And this year I was offered a premium that would have amounted 
to $10,000 next year if 1 wouldn't sijrn up the new af^ooiation contract. But I 
didn't stay out, and I did sign up the new association contract, because I knew that 
whatever premium I got would he based on the quotations, and I knew that if the 
association went out of business the jobbers would make the quotations. They 
figured that if I would draw out of the association many others would lose confidence 
and follow my example, and so the organization would be badly wenkentnl, if not 
completely put out of business. And that's the last thing 1 want to see. 

I have been in the chicken business sixteen years, and up to the time this 
association was organized, I never made any real money ; I never fxot anything like a 
fair return for my labor and investment. The jobbers used to manii>ulate prices 
so that there was nothing in it for the producer. When we kicked, they told us, 
"Well, you've got a home; what more do you wantV" And that's the way they 
looked at it. If we had a home and enough to eat, so that we could go on pro<lu('ing, 
that was all there was coming to us. All the profit in the business tlu'y figured 
belonged to them. They kept us working for them, instead of for oursi'lvos. 

The way thoy did it was by manipulating the prices on the Dairy Exchange. 
They could do that easily then because we producers had nothing to say about it; 
we just had to take whatover price they fixed. They used to make a very low price 
from February to June. wh*»n we produce 70 per cent of our egirs, so as to get eggs 
into storage cheap and make a big profit selling them in the fall. Then, when the 
storage season was over, they would keep the price down the rest of the summer so 
they could make more profit shipping our egcs Kast and to Alaska and clsowhere. 
About three months in the fall th^y would boost the price up so as to be able to 
sell their storage egjrs at a high j)rice and make a big profit on them. Then, after 
the storage eggs were cleaned up. the price would come down with a run. I remember 
one year, right after New Year's, the price was dropped 23 cents in a few days. They 
always put it down just as quickly as pwsible, so they could escape losing monoy on 
the falling market in .January and February and could make money instead by 
shipping our eggs East. No matter how hard the producer worked, he couldn't 
make 'any money ; the commission man pot all the profit. 

Four years ago, as a result of all this, the Petaluma poultrymen were in a very 
bad way. They couldn't pay their feed bills and those who could sell wer« selling 
their places and going out of the business. You could buy good, well-equip]>ed poultry 
ranches for a song. People were coming to me, two or three a day. begging me to 
buy their hens because they wanted to get out of the business. I bought lots of good 
laying stock — hens and pullets — for $0 and $7 a dozen. The feed men were up 
against it ; they had thousands and thousands of dollars on their books that they didn't 
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know if they would ever collect or not. The prospect looked pretty blue, and the 
whole community was in a bad way. 

Tho association cuts out the speculative profits by stabilizinir the market and 
giviuj; the producer a say in fixing the price of eggs. It puts the money into the 
l)oultryman'K pocket instead of the speculators. It gives the producer fair pay for 
his work and a fair interest on his investment. 

One of the greatest advantages has been the grading of eggs. This 
has established a reputation for the association eggs throughout the 
United States and chiefly in the Eastern markets, where California eggs 
are in great demand. 

This would never have been possible through the individual method 
of selling where the speculative buyer was enabled to enhance his profits 
by manipulation rather than by creating confidence in the product. 
That the Poultry Association has established the confidence of the trade 
is indicated in the following article recently printed in the New York 

Produce News: 

A very strong evidence of the value of cooperative egg marketing is to be found 
in t^ie California white egg product packed by egg producers' associations of that 
stale, and of which fairly constant supplies have been arriving in the New York 
market for some time past. These eggs are remarkable for their excellent fresh 
quality, for the usual perfection of the packing, for their reliable unifonnity. and 
especinlly in respect to the goods from the Petaluma district, for the satisfactory 
grading. They have found high favor in the distributing trade of this city and have 
evidently built up the especial reputation for the white egg among consumers as a 
reliable product at times when new-laid egg quality is hard to get. These California 
white eggs put to shnmo the rank and file of the nearby white egg product marketed 
in<lividnal]y by the producers, most of whom do not get enough to induce a proper 
grading, or to juTmit shipm^^nts frequent enough to insure uniformly new-laid quality. 

The marked success of the California system of associative collection, grading, 
l)a('king and marketing should attract attention in other sections of the countrj* 
where ix)ultry culture is of importance and the yield large per unit of area. The 
Review has n'asou to believe that steps to develop associative poultry culture and egg 
production are Ijoing taken in sections of the southerly wheat belt, where waste grain 
in tin* straw stacks can thus be mo6<t effectively saved. There is doubtless opportunity 
hen' for a large and valuable development. 

Tlie tjrowth and accomplishments of the a^ociation of the past year, 
together with the outlook for the future, are indicated in the annual 
statement of J. II. Barber, general manager of the association, as 
follows : 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS. 

Thousrh tho asso<'iation was incorporated in October, 1016, it did not begin business 
until January 21 >. 1017. 

During the first year of o])eration, ending January 31, 1918, we handled 213.532 
cast's of f'ggs. which Kold for $2.'IS2,444.23. After deduction of transportation chargw. 
2 cputs a dozen for selling cost, and 1 cent for capital stock, ttie net amount paid 
to the inenil>ers in cash was $2,170,G26.2<i. This was an average of 34 cents a doeen 
net for all eggs of all grades. 

In the stH'ond year, ending .Tannary 31, 1019, wc received 270,313 cases of eges 
and sold th<»ni for $3.712.r)23.17. The net returns to the members totaled <S.425. 717.01, 
wliirli av<»rag«'d 42] cents a dozen, net cash, for all eggs of all grades. 

F(»r the sevon months from Febniary 1. 1019, to August 27, 1019, we received 
22.S.0(»7 cases of eggs, which sold for $3,055,337.31. The cash returns to the members 
were .$2,814,737.00. an average of 41 cents a dozen, net cash, for all eggs of sll 
ffratlos duritm the stevon months. 
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The amount of eggs handled in 191$ was 2i> per cent more than in 1917, and the 
amount of money received for eggs was nearly 56 per cent more. The total cash 
returns to members increased 58 per cent 

Comparing the seven montlis* ri.KX>rd of 1019 with the same period of 191S, we find 
that our egg receipts this year have so far exceeded those of 1918 by 15 per cent, 
while the increase in money received is 30 per cent. 

These comparative tignres show very clearly the growth of the business in these 
three years. 

This plainly appears also from the increase in the proportion of the San Francisco 
egg receipts handled by the association. In 1017 we had 30 per cent of the entire 
amount of eggs received in San Francisco for the twelve months. In 1918 we 
had 41 i per cent, and for the seven months of 1919 we have averaged 51 per cent 
of the total eggs and 53 per cent of the California eggs received at San Francisco. 
(There were some 2^^.000 cases Eastern, Chinese and Australian eggs received here 
between February 1 and September 30, 1919.) 

CAPITAL STOCK. 

The amount of capital stock accumulated from original subscriptions and from the 
1 cent per dozen deduction on egg shipments amounted to $234,710.13 at the end of 
August, when the stock books were closed for the annual meeting by order of the 
board of directors. 

This amount comprises 22,383 complete shares and $10,880.13 balances to the credit 
of members towards additional shares. 

It seonis certain that the toial issue of $250,000 stock will be paid up before the 
end of this year. 

OPERATING EXPENSE. 

As we well know, the cost of doing business increased considerably in 191S. and 
still more in 1919, but the increase in the volume of busim^ss kept pace pretty well 
with the increasing costs, so that 1018 showed only a slightly higher operating 
expense per case, and in 1010. from February to August, inclusive, the expense per 
case was actually a trifle less than for the same i)eriod in 1018. Tho actual figures 
are as follows : 

Opcratitiff Ej pensc per Case. 

First year — January 20, 1017, to January 31, 1018 25.44 cents 

January 20, to August 31. 1917 22.18 cents 

Second year — February 1, 1018, to January 31, 1010 27.8 cents 

February 1 to August 31, 1018 24.7 cents 

Third year — 1010, incomplete. 

Februnrj- 1 to August 31. 1010 24.0 cents 

Figured as a i)ercentage of the total sales, the operating expense shows a substan- 
tial decrease each year : 

Operating Expense Per Cent of Sales. 

First year— .January 21. 1017, to January 31, 1918 2.28 per cent 

January 21 to August 31, 1917 2.31 iH»r cent 

Second year — February 1, 1018. to January 31, 1919 2.0 per cent 

February 1 to August 31, 1918 2.09 per cent 

Third year — 1018, incomplete. 

February 1 to August 31. 1010 1.84 per cent 

CASES AND FILTJSRS. 

The cost of cases and fillers has steadily increased since we began business. In 
1917 the average cost p<'r case was 30.88 cents; in 1018 it was 30 cents, and in 1019 
to August, 44 cents. 

Had the cost of cases not advanced, we would have had a large surplus saved out 
of the 2 cents a dozen each year, which would have been returned to the members 
as a diviilend. We have kept well within the original estimate of 1 cent a dozen for 
operating expense, but the 1 cent estimate for cases and fillers, which was ample 
when fixed in 101 r», has been largely exce<»ded because of the continued advances in 
the price of lumber, strawboard, nails and labor. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

The following is a detailed statement of the assets and liabilities of the corporation 
on August 30, 1919 : 

Assets, 

Cash in banks $10,443 06 

Liberty bonds 5.000 00 

Treasury stock 4,040 00 

Eggs on hand and in storage, partly contracted 315,373 39 

Accounts and notes receivable 133,646 08 

Claims against railroad and express companies 09 56 

Telephone and water deposits 7 25 

Deferred charges (taxes, etc., prepaid) 1,267 85 

Cases, fillers and other supplies 12,918 43 

Stationery and office supplies 150 00 

Liberty bonds deposited on storage contracts 250 00 

Furniture and fixtures 4,418 04 

Ford cars and truck 1 2,128 96 

Warehouse improvements 2,770 38 

Deficit 14,079 75 

Total $507,462 20 

Liabilities, 

Capital stock paid in $234,710 13 

Deposits on storage contracts 12.32<> 50 

Accounts and notes payable 253,795 37 

RoRorve for depreciation 5^674 77 

Reserve for bad accounts 3<)3 00 

Retail sales cost account 592 34 

Total $507,462 20 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS. 

DnririK the past yoar the development of the association's business has proceeded 
alonj: throo iiinin linos: Distributiou of eggs to retail dealers, hotels and restaurants 
in San FranolKco and the East Bay cities; packing of eggs for storage in the spring; 
doveloi)niont of outsiflo markets for our California eggs. 

\W have had in mind two ruling ideas: 

First, to establish a ri'imtation for association eggs as the very best on the market. 

Second, to stabilize the loral niarkt't by removing from it the surplus which in the 
]msr has I'nahlofl spocnialura to manipulate the market for their own profit at the 
expanse of Ixith prcKlucers and consumers. 

In carryinj; out the i(U*a of standardization, we have improved our package, using 
a slronuor rase an<l hotter prad*? of fillors so as to reduce breakage. We have adopted 
a standard carton with the brand of the association. We have insisted on strict 
jrradinir. acoordiny: to tho retoirnizod trade standards, and have labored to impress 
thr nuMiibors with the necessity of this in order to gain the entire confidence of the 
trark' in tho (piality of our i)roduct and thus to secure preference on the market and 
IxMti'r ini< •s. TIkto is still much to be done in the way of educating some of the 
momlx-rs to take bettor care of their eirirs so as to produce a high class product which 
will be a credit to tlio asscK'iation and which we can recommend to buyers with the 
utmost confidence. 

In stabilizinc: the local market we have aimed to reduce our sales on the Dairy 

Exchanjie by developing other outlets for our eggs. Since the sale of the surplus on 

the oxchanjre is what determines the market, it would appear that reducing the mirpliis 

must inevitably tend to improve the market. In this connection we have worked to 

incroase our sales to wholesalers outside of the exchange, as well as to the retail 

trade. During the period of rapidly increasing production and consequent falling 

market in January and Febnmry we have shipped carloads of eggs East so as to 

re<lnce the accumulation of surplus eggs here and prevent a difficult situation from 

becoming worse. In the flush season of the spring months we have sold large amounts 

of storaf^e packed eggs in carload lots at au advance over the market price and have 

also Btored for our own account a reasonable qwauXW.^ Vo vm^'^Xi Vy^ Tifteda in the 

'all season of scarcity. 
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By these means we have prevented the demoralization of the market which specu- 
lators have always sought to bring about for their own profit at the expense of the 
producers. We have thus been able to maintain fair prices so that producers could 
make a decent living. This, in turn, has benefited consumers by encouraging the 
production of eggs, which otherwise would have greatly declined on account of the 
high cost of feed and labor and of everything that the iwultryman and his family 
themselves consume. 

Daring the entire year we have constantly sought outside markets whenever there 
was a prospect of better prices elsewhere, and by thus keeping the surplus moving out 
we have been able to stabilize conditions to a considerable extent and to secure the 
best prices consistent with supply and demand. Since October 1, 1918, we have 
shipped to other markets 65,355 cases of eggs, or about 23 per cent of our total receipts. 

The establishment of an agency in New York, the opening of a store in Oakland, 
and the addition of a sales manager to our working force are important steps taken 
during the past year to increase the direct distribution of our product. 

Without doubt organization has proved the solution for the difficulties 
of the poultry producers. The agreement under which the members 
have been operating through the association terminates with this year 
and a new agreement has been submitted to the producers. 

Certain changes have been made: among them the right of the 
member to cancel his contract at the end of each year by giving suffi- 
cient notice. Under the former contract the member disposed of his 
product for three years through the association. Under the new agree- 
ment the flat charge of 2 cents a dozen for selling costs, including case 
and fillers, has been changed to provide for a selling charge of 1 cent 
a dozen to be deducted, plus the cost of case and tiller, whatever that 
cost may be. This has become necessary through the unusual increasr- 
in this item of expense. No deduction is made under the new agree- 
ment for capital stock since the required capital stock of $250,000 has 
already been completed. 
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POULTRY PRODUCERS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, INC. 

Poultry producers of California have been organized to form two 
separate cooperative marketing associations along natural, geographical 
lines. In this way the solution of egg marketing problems has been 
facilitated since San Francisco and Los Angeles constitute the principal 
egg markets of central and southern California respectively under 
conditions peculiar to each. 

The southern section was organized under the name of the Poultry 
Producers of Southern California, Inc., in the latter part of 1916, with 
offices at Los An^^eles. 

Although the producers' agreements of both the central and southern 
bodies were primarily alike, the latter organization adopted a selling 
policy that differed from that of the Poultry Producers of Central 
California, Inc., in that the eggs of members were marketed under 
special arrangement ^^^th one commercial firm, direct to any and all 
buyers, rather than under contract through the wholesale produce 
merchants alone. 

The association also discarded as inimical to the growth of the mem- 
l>ership, the policy of tlie central California body of deducting 1 cent 
a dozen from returns to members on their eggs in order to accumulate 
active working funds. 

The fii-st year's operations were thiLs commenced with a paid-in 
capital of only $6,000 reduced by reason of organization expenses to 
actual available working funds of barply $3,000. ^ Prom this the asso- 
ciation has now grown to a virile cooperative organization with a 
paid-in capital of close to $50,000 and handling a business for 1919 of 
dose to $1,500,000. 

The early capital difficulties were fortunately overcome, however, 
througli arrangements with a local brokerage firm of well established 
integrity, to dispose of the eggs on a commission basis, the firm to 
finance tlie year's operations. 

A ready-made sales organization was thus utilized to the advantage 
of the producera and at nominal cost. 

Having adopted a policy of selling through this arrangement, direct 
to all comers, the keen opposition of competing dealers was aroused. 
In its efforts to break up the association, this opposition succeeded to 
some extent in retarding the acquisition of new members, and in 
causing the defection of many of the weaker members who, because of 
tempting offers of high ])rices, were persuaded to violate their contracts 
with the association. 

Had the association not taken prompt legal action to enforce its 
'iontTiu^ts and the payment of penalties provided in its agreement, it 
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is safe to say that the association would most probably have disinte- 
grated, just as many other cooperative movements have failed in the 
past through the lack of sufficiently ironclad marketing agreements 
with members by which deliveries are made compulsory. 

Such agreements are absolutely necessar3% since without provision for 
penalties in the violation of agreement to deliver to the association, 
the latter is dealing, as it were, with a rope of sand, its supply unde- 
pendable and its membership at the mercy of enemies only too glad 
to avail themselves of this weakness to bring about the gradual disinte- 
gration of the association, to the great detriment of the producers and 
consumers. 

Once back to the former chaotic and unscientific marketing system, 
the temporary high prices offered by the dealers in order to bring 
about the dissolution of the association would give place to low prices, 
the producer and consumer alike again being subject to the fluctTiations 
and manipulations of a market controlled by the speculative dealers. 

This is readily apparent since the dealers, having no interest in 
greater production, nor in a stabilized market, are concerned only with 
increased profits. Although in a disorganized industry the producer 
suffers from low prices for the most part below the cost of production, 
as in the case of the poultry producers in the past, the consumer fails 
to receive the benefit but pays the full price induced by speculation and 
manipulation. 

In the cases brought into court to compel fulfillment of contract, the 
defense claimed the association to be in the nature of a monopoly and 
thus against the public interest. 

In awarding judgment in favor of the association. Judge Dana R. 
Weller of the superior court of Los Angeles, among other things, stated 
that he was ** satisfied the purpose for which the corporation was 
formed was not to create a monopoly but to stabilize the production of 
eggs for the purpose of serving the public and in the interest of both 
the consumer and producer.'' 

The effect of this favorable decision, practically sustaining as it did 
the cooperative marketing movement among produ(»ers as being ])ene- 
ticial to producer and consumer alike, was soon noted and the hands 
of the association were iftaterially strengthened. 

From that time on the association has made steady headway, so 
much so in fact that in submitting its new contract to members at the 
close of the original three-year agreement which terminates December 
20, 1919, over 90 per cent of its members signed the new contract by 
October 1 of this year. 

For the first time in the history of the poultry industry of sowtVxftTo^ 
California^ poultrymen throuf!;h cooperative aetion Iot e,oW^^\AN<^ \Ska:^^6s^/- 
Jng' actually realized a profit on their invesliaent m \^\%. 
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This is made apparent in a letter to the San Francisco Bulletin 
from Mr. F. D. Cornell, a cost accounting expert, whose careful, 
disinterested investigations into costs, for the first time so far as is 
known, made it possible to determine the actual average cost of pro- 
ducing eggs in southern California. Complete charts and data com- 
piled by Mr. Cornell are given in my preceding annual report. 

In the course of his investigations, the results of which have given a 
(rue reflection of the industry, Mr. Cornell has found that the poultry- 
man in the southern part of the state has lost on ^ach hen owned by 
him 22.7 cents in 1915 ; 9.3 cents in 1916, and 12.44 cents in 1917, or 
an average loss of 15 cents per hen per year for the three years. 

Had this condition continued, it is apparent that the poultry industrj' 
of the state would soon have been destroyed. 

Rather it has prospered as it should. The producer is now more 
nearly aware of his costs and is assured of the reasonable profit on his 
investment and operations to which he is entitled. In addition, the 
industry is firmly established. 

In his letter Mr. Cornell writes, among other things, as follows : 

Briefly, the study proves that the average poultryman, measured by business 
standards, has lost mon«y every year excepting 191 S, and in that year the average 
poultr>'man made a profit which shows a return for three hundred and sixty-five 
ten-hour days of $786. He received in 1918 $4.00 for the product of each hen, or 
Mi cents per dozen, and paid out $3.81 for the maintenance of that hen. In relation 
to food value and desirability the producer received less for eggs than the producer 
of any other food staple. 

In the spring and summer months 70 per cent, and in the fall and winter months 
30 por cent of the annual egg crop is produced. Consumption should be comntant; 
therefore, to avoid a glut in the spring and a famine in the winter, storage must 
be resorted to. Extremes in the market, low or high, are disastrous to the producer 
and the consumer, because extremes permit of manipulation and speculation. The 
market price of eggs should move in sympathy with and no more radically than 
general commodity prices. No private agency is interested in so stabilizing the 
market, and this function is necessarily a cooperative one on the part of the pro- 
ducers or a governmental one. 

The industry has benefited greatly through access to storage which, 
without unified action, would not have been possible to the producer. 

By placing eggs in storage in flood periods, when the supply has 
been too great for consumption, the price has thus been prevented 
from going below the cost of production. Likewise in famine periods, 
such as fall and winter, when production is light, prices have been 
prevented from going to the unreasonable heights incident to lack of 
supply and increased demand, by withdrawing the eggs from storage 
and placing them on the market. In this way the market is stabilized 
in the interest of both producer and consumer. 

For the first time in the industry, also, a grade has been established 
that has maintained the standard insisted upon by the organization. 
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Eggs are packed at the plant operated by the association, are properly 
handled and made to conform to the standard. In this way a reputa- 
tion has been created for the California eggs that has brought for 
them the highest market prices. 

The handling of the association's business for 1919, which, up to 
October 1 had amounted to $1,250,000, was transacted at a cost per 
dollar of only .048 cents. It is safe to say that under disorganized 
conditions this cost, before the product reached the consumer would 
individually have been much greater. 

A complete review of the activities of the association is given by 
Secretary L. A. Brooks, as follows: 

In submitting to the State Market Commission a report of the operations of 
this association for the current year, any statement contained therein will neces- 
sarily be confined to the experiences of the first nine months of the year. We 
deem it proper, therefore, to preface such a report with a summary of the 
association's activities for the year ending December 26, 1918. 

During 1918 we marketed two and one-half million dozens of eggs for more 
than 400 members, and paid them therefor an amount in excess of $1,000,000. 
Although our marketing agreement provides for a deduction of 2 cents per dozen 
eggs to cover the operating expenses of the association, our actual operating 
expenses for the year were less than li cents per dozen. We were, therefore, able 
to return to members a substantial saving at the end of the year, by reason of our 
low cost of operation. 

During the storage season we stored more than 40,000 cases of eggs, all of 
which were released for consumption during the period when production was 
insufficient to supply, the demand. The fact that this volume of storage business 
was handled with an average capital for the year of approximately .$15,000 should 
convince even the most skeptical that the poultrymen are capable of successfully 
conducting their own business. 

At the end of the year the amount of capital stock paid in was $25,000, which, 
together with a surplus of a little more than $20,000, enabled us to start the 
current year, the third of our existence, a little more strongly entrenched financially, 
and with a valuable experience of two years in the marketing of our members* 
product. 

Egg production in southern California is heavier this year than it was last and, 
as a result, our system of distribution has been put to a greater test than ever 
before. Early in our marketing experience we established in this and other markets 
an enviable reputation for our eggs. We established a standard in the beginning, 
and it has been rigidly maintained. Our grading invariably conforms to that 
standard, and, as a result, both local and outside buyers know what they are to 
receive when they contract for our eggs. As striking evidence of this fact, we have 
been frequently called upon to prepare shipments of eggs in carload lots to Eastern 
markets, after the purchaser has indicated the grade desired, and in most every 
instance, payment has been received for the eggs before the car has left our tracks. 

During the first nine months of 1910 we prepared for shipment to New York 
more than 6000 cases of eggs, and, without a single exception, these eggs upon 
arrival at their destination have been classed as the best in the market. Almost 
every week we receive communications from Eastern dealers, requesting an oppor- 
tunity to handle our eggs. In this connection it might be siiid that it has not 
been the purpose of this organization to keep shipments moving continuously toward 
the East, but to limit the.se shipments to tho actual surplus produced in this 
locality. In other words, we have sought to supply the local market first. While 
ours is a producers* organization, owned and operated by and for jwultry producers, 
we fully realise the importance to the producer of a stable market, a market which 
will yield him a fair return for his labor and investment and yet assure the 
consumer of a product of superior quality at a price commensurate with the cost 
of production. 

Our retail business last year was a very important feature or our operations, 
and the current year will show a marked increase m V\v« \o\\\\xv^. ^qiVyswj; ^xw^^ 
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retail chnnnels. We contemplate a further development of this branch of our 
bu.sinoss, with a view to placing our product more directly into the hands of the 
coiisuuior. The rotiiil dealer is eager to obtain eggs which he knows will satisfy 
his cnistomei-s. and the same care which has characterized our packing for outside 
shipmtMits is oxerciscd in preparing eggs for the retail trade. 

Our reniarkablo growth is demonstrated by our ever increasing numl>er of 
shipiKTs. Our list of active members on October 1 showed an Increase of 3*) per 
cent over the list of the same date last year, while our receipts in the aggregate 
showed an increase of 4(i per cent for the same i)eriod. 

Our present marketing agreement terminates with the end of the present year, 
and we have recently submitted to prwlucers a new form of agreement, to become 
effective January 1. 11)20. Our ijast experience enabled us to make some improve- 
ments In our marketing contract, and the new agreement has met with enthusiastic 
approval from meml>ei-s, old and new. While the term of our present contract is 
three y«»ars. with no withdrawal i)rivileges. the uew agreement is for a period of 
live yeai*s. with the privilege of tennination at the end of any calendar year. On 
October 1 more than IK) i)er cent of our active members had signed the new con- 
tract, which fact in itself is gratifying recognition of the value of our marketing 
I)lan and an admirable endorsement of tho character of service rendered by the 
organization. A large number of new members have also signed the agreement and 
additions are being made to our membership lists every week. 

During the year we have created a new department for the cooperative buying 
of feed and supplies. Members may buy poultrj' feed and supplies through this 
department at wholesale (juotations, less the cost of operating the department. 
This is a service of vital imi)ortance to the producer, and particularly so since the 
price of poultry feed has advanced to a point where careful buying is imperative. 
The power of cooi>erative buying ha.s not only placed the poultryman in position 
to obtain his supi)lics at wliDlesHle i)rices, less a small service cost, but has enabled 
him to secure more favorable con.sideration from his local dealer in making miscel- 
laneous purchases. The dealer, realizing the ix>ultr>'man*8 ability to buy through 
his </rganization, is disiM)<{e<I to offer him merchandise at prices based upon the 
cost thereof. Any meml)er is entitled to enjoy the privileges of the supply depart- 
ment without charge, other than his pro rata (determined by the ratio which his 
total jmrchases bear to the total ]»urchaRe.s made by all members through the 
department) of the actual oiK?rating exp<'nses. 

Following repeated nupiests of stockholders, the directors undertook for the 
season just \)iist the marketing of broilers produced by our members, and during 
the season the organization handled approximately (50,000 broilers. Our aim in 
marketing broilers, as in marketing eggs, was to assure at least some degree of 
stability to the local market and our success in this direction has not been ques- 
tioneil. For the first time in the history of the poultry industry on the Pacific 
(^oast, the r>os Angeles broiler market in 1010 compared favorably with the market 
in IVtaluma and other Pacific Coast poultry* centers. Shipments in carload lots 
to Kastern points enabled us to pay the full market price for all broilers delivered, 
and, in addition thereto, we returned to the members participating in broiler 
deliveries a modest profit on 0|)erations. 

The total amount of capital stock paid in as of October 1, 1919, was ^5,20l.0(x 
Our v«)lumc of biisiue.s«< for 1010. up to October 1. was $1,101,355.39. Our receipts 
for the same period totaled 2,831,220 doz^ens of eggs. The foregoing figures would 
indicate a volunn> for the current year of nearly $1,500,000. The indication would 
'.M» also that by the end of the year approximately one-half of our authorized 
capital stock (authorizisl .$100,(X)0), will be paid. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED OLIVE GROWERS, INC. 

The California Associated Olive Growers, Inc., was organized in 
1916.. Its membership numbers approximately 200 olive growers, 
representing an annual business for 1919 of $150,000. Through the 
association the California ripe olive has l>ecome popularized throughout 
the United States and has done much to spread the fame of California 
fruit products. While these olives are in demand practically the world 
over, the crop up to recent years has l^een exceedingly unprofitable 
owing to its unusual heavy cost of production and processing. 

Becaui^e of these conditions, many of the growers became discouraged, 
but with the aid of this Department the organization was perfected 
and collei*tive processing and marketing was resorted to with the result 
that the industry- is now upon a firmer foundation than ever before. 
While the association has not been free of the many difficulties facing 
a new and untried organization, these have been surmounted, and 
under the eflScient methods now in force, including the erection of two 
modern processing plants, proper facilities for the marketing and pro- 
cessing at the lowest cost possible have been provided. 

Finding it advantageous temporarily to dispose of the entire crop in 
the raw^ state, under contract, the association has leased the two plants 
for a period of two years, to the purchasers of the crop, who are pro- 
cessing by dry salt methods into Greek or Italian style olives. The 
association is thus relieved of the expense and difficulties involved in 
the undertaking, while at the same time members are assured of a 
known price. This contract terminates this year. 

Of the more recent activities of the association. President L. Crichton 
writes as follows : 

As for the California Associated Olive Growers, we are glad to be able to report 
continued progress. The quniitity of olives delivered by our members last season 
for processing in our plants at Lindsay and Oroville showed an increase of 250 
per cent over the tonnage handled the previous year and the net price realized 
brought substantial cash returns to our growers. 

It is gratifying to know that the many problems that originally beset the opera- 
tions of processing and marketing are gradually being successfully solved, and that, 
as a result, the processed ripe olive is rapidly coming into its own as a food 
product of outstanding merit. 

Each succeeding season, of late, has brought increased demand, until today, 
though partly owing to an under-average crop, the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply — a condition of material advantage to the grower and a strong stimulus 
towards the extension of the indiLstr>' at large. 

As proof that its future is now assured, it may be noted that the majority of 
the large packing corporations have now added the ripe olive to their other lines 
to be distributed as a staple amongst the peoples of the earth and thereby adding 
lustre to the name of California as the fruit garden of the world. 

In anticipation of the changed conditions and new problems that are bound to 
follow the advent of this era of prosperity now in its dawning, and realizing that 
these can best be met by strong cooperative effort, this association is now working 
oat plans for greater flexibility in its organization with a view to a considerable 
increase in membership and consequent added strength in. 1^ v^'^^^*^'^^'^ ^^^ 
maintenance of the welfare, not alone of its mem\>eT«> but ol X.Vkft VcA>a»\.T3 ^'^ ^ VasJv^ 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA BERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 

Berry growing in California, from a hazardous and more or less 
unprofitable industry, is rapidly becoming well established, so much so 
that California is practically the only state in the union where pro- 
duction during the last few years has increased. This has been accom- 
plished mainly through organization. 

In 1916 I was visited by a group of berry growers who reviewed 
with me the unsatisfactory marketing conditions under which the 
industry as a whole was operating. 

The chief outlet to berry growers adjacent to San Francisco Bay 
was in consigning their strawberries to San Francisco commission 
merchants, surplus supplies going to canners. 

Under this system commission merchants were at liberty to sell at 
any price they saw fit, there being no downward limit on prices. 
Because of the particularly perishable nature of the product, merchants 
as a rule were eager to dispose of these consignments, resulting in 
prices ma^t often so low as to return to the grower proceeds less than 
the cost of production. 

Thus, under the method prevailing, through the commission mer- 
chant's fear of left-overs, the berries of one grower were used to under- 
sell those of his neighbor. These left-overs, whenever occurring, were 
finally sold to canneries at prices ruinous to the growera. 

It was nece.^^sarily in the interest of consumers as well as producers, 
therefore, that some vital action be promptly taken to substitute for 
the existing unscientific methods, an eflBcient plan that would assure 
to the grower his cost plus a living profit and thus aid in perpetuating 
the industry. 

After numerous conferences a plan of cooperative organization was 
adopted, nonprofit in character, that became eflEective in April, 1917. 
Before the close of that year over 80 per cent of the berry acreage 
tributary to San Francisco had been signed up. 

While the association was first designed principally to handle straw- 
berries, such was its success it soon became necessary to include other 
berries, all of which the association continued to sell through com- 
mission houses. 

Inasmuch, however, as San Francisco and Oakland markets were 
unable to absorb all the berries produced by members of the associa- 
tion, it became necessary to dispose of a certain percentage of the 
crop to the canneries. 

It was determined, therefore, that all berries unsold on the market 

by 9 a.m. would be turned over to a cannery. In this way farther 

Io-8 through the rapid deterioration of the perishaUe fruit was avoided. 
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All berries were properly graded and standardized. This, together 
with the elimination of left-overs, ajssured consumers the freshest and 
best stock daily. At the same time, after the first year's operations 
it was found that no appreciable burden of higher prices had been 
placed upon the public by the forgoing measures, although producers 
invariably received returns more nearly representing to them a profit 
on their year's operations, something to which they had been unaccus- 
tomed in the past. 

It is estimated that during the year prior to organization, straw- 
berry growers received from $2.50 to $5 per chest of 60 pounds each, 
at an average price which spelled a loss to the producer, while that 
same year consumers paid at the rate of $6 per chest. As the result 
of the first year's operations, the organization was able to show average 
net returns to the members of $5.40 per chest or an increase of 44 per 
cent over the unorganized period. At the same time consumers had 
paid for that year prices ranging from $6 to $9 per chest, an average 
of $7.50 per chest, or an increase of only 25 per cent over the year 
before. Tihe increased price /to the berry grower was absolutely essen- 
tial, because his industry was unprofitable. Had he been unable 
through organization to get a better price, many growers would have 
been forced out of the business and the acreage would have been 
cut down as in other states, to the ultimate injury of the consumer. 

Where, before organization, the average spread between producer 
and consumer was at the rate of $2.25 per chest, the year following 
organization it averaged at the rate of $2.10 a chest. 

The association now represents 239 growers in Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
San Benito, Santa Clara, Alameda and San Mateo counties. During 
the year 1919 it has handled a business of $1,500,000 at a total cost of 
less than } of 1 per cent. 

During the early berry season of the past year, owing to the greatly 
increased demand and rising costs, prices rose throughout the trade. 
As a result, some criticism was made by the opponents of the associa- 
tion relative to its methods, charging that minimimi prices had been 
fixed, regardless of the consumer's interest. A so-called ** boycott" 
was also reported in some quarters against berries of the association. 

Investigation was immediately made by the State Market Director's 
representative on the board of directors of the association, who 
reported to me as follows, thus disposing of the comments: 

1^ assodatioii has not been fixing minimum prices on strawberries, for the 
reason that the general selling price was ample to guarantee the grower a reasonable 
profit. 

The opening price on strawberries offered by canners this year was 10 cents per 
pound net to producer, as compared with 7 cents last year. Later in the season 
the dwnanii grew stronger, and the canners yoluntarlly lalkMd \)Dife "^i^iK^ik \s^ vi^ 
high as 14 cents per pound net to the grower, tor field xun, ^liDM^uA itei».^\]Kr^^sk« 
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The dealers who instigated the so-called boycott were not reirular strawberry 
retailers, but should be classed as semijobbers. These men confined their activities 
as applied to strawberries, to supplying hotels and restaurants particularly, or 
such retailers as do not have a representative in the commission district, as do the 
ordinary' retailers. It is customary for these subjobbers to go to the commission 
houses in the morning and purchase 25 to 50 chests of berries each, usually 
selecting the best quality, and actually purchasing at what they call quantity 
prices — which is usually from 50 cents to $1 less than the average going price to 
the retailer. When shipments are sufficiently large, it is plainly seen that it may 
be an advantage to allow these men to have 20 to 50 chests per day early in the 
morning, thereby stimulating the market, but when shipments fall off, and the 
total receipts in the San Francisco market are less than 500 chests per day, as 
was the case la«t week when the so-called boycott was started, none of the com- 
mission men felt justified in sacrificing the best part of their business early in the 
morning, at a price less than was generally offered by retailers. Therefore, the 
supply to these jobbers was cut off, and they, and not the retailers, were the ones 
who instigated the boycott — which was by the way, short-lived. With five or six 
canners on the market offering from $10 to $12 per chest for strawberries, no 
boycott could be successful. 

The advance in prices offered by the canners this year over last year is due 
to several legitimate causes. First, the country going dry, stimulates a demand 
for drinks of a different nature, many of which are based on fruit and berry juice. 
The soda fountain trade — which requires large quantities of fresh fruit, especially 
strawberries — has been greatly stimulated. Wholesale markets in the East were 
bare of canned and glniJSpd fruit. The European markets were opened with a strong 
demand for this line of goods. The fact that the total strawberry acreage in the 
Ignited States has been decreased frtwn 108,000 acres in 1916 to a total of $59,000 
acres in 1019, and that California and the Pacific states are the only ones to have 
increased their acreage ; the canneries 1>eing unable to obtain berries in the Eastern 
and Southern districts, have been obliged to fall back on the Pacific Coast for these 
supplies. 

My investigation of the entire situation, I feel, proves present prices of straw- 
berries to be caused by a greater demand than there is supply to fill it ; and not doe 
to the fact that the growers have been organized. The association, as I see it. is 
capably and carefully managed, and I do not believe anyone could criticise the 
conduct of the directors or the management. 

It is seen from the foregoing that the strawberry acreage in the 
United States has decreased 40 per cent since 1916. This was doubt- 
less due to the fact that the strawberry growers elsewhere had suffered 
from the same demoralizing rcvsults that prevailed in California before 
the growers were organized. That is, they were unable to make a 
living becaiLse of unscientific marketing conditions. What the as.socia- 
tion in California has done for the producer is that by stabilizing 
marketing conditions it has changed the industry from an unprofitable 
to a profitable one and has kept the producer producing, greatly stimu- 
lating further production, since the acreage has materially increased 
here and will no doubt continue to be increased. 

Without the association, strawberry production, in the face of rising 
costs, would, as elsewhere, have diminished. Consumers would have 
been le,ss able to obtain fresh strawberries, because with diminished 
production, the supply would have been insuflScient for the canners 
alone. The consumer, therefore, would have been forced to pay far 
higher prices than those recently paid. On the other hand added 
income has accrued to the state by virtue of the increased strawberry 
canning business now made poaaVble \>y «v3i^ \3wst^»aftftL \»t^ueti(Hi, 
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thus cnntiii^ incFie^aipd empl'>Tm<rnt for csinn^ry workers ai the hi^fht'st 
wages in the wt-rld paid for that ela^ of laU^r. 

The foUowing is an a«.x-r^unt of the season *s aetivities. a$ presentevi 
bv F. 3iL Wit. eeneral manaser of the association : 



Tbe nmDbeis of this assoeiatioii miiiiK^r 239, of which 2±! w^fv «<>tiv« duriiMe 
the pmfBt flvasoB. 

Our Bnahnship m CMiliDed to th^ follow ii« cimatM^: ^nta Crui. Mooi^ivjr* 
Sbn Benito. Suita CUim. San Mateo and Alameda, controllinir ahoot (^ per vvnt 
of the strawbenies and S5 per cent of the bosh and vine berries product in «aid 
coonticc;. 

Total acrea^ee controlled bj the members of the association i$ as follows: 



Acfe* 1.022 1«W 140 lt» 

lncr«^se over 191^ 291 .wl 40 5 

Total increase in acreage over 191^ 389 acres. 

In San Francisco. Oakland and San Jose the members of the ajvuviation made 
sales as follows: 

Stnv- L<n«n- Blyfc - lUtp- 

OMfflM (WTlM PNTiM 



Bold on open market. OO^poiind chests 70.072 7.3G2 10.3a% (1.5^ 

Direct to canners. 80-poand chests 28,756 2j!tVI 3jr77 S,** 

Reduced to O0-i»oand chesu* 10^413 10.2SI 14.t;74 tltUl 

Direct sales to canners on strawberries opened at 10 ivnis i>er ihhiiuI net to 
the rrower for field run. brt as the season advanced, the demand by I'unners 
increased to such an extent that these prices were freely raised until towanls the 
end of the seaiaon the growers were receiving 14 cents pt»r pound net. while a few 
small sales to ice cream manufacturers went at 15 cents for selei»te<l stivk. 

Blackberries to canners sold at an averaire of S ot^nts pt^r i>ound and losranherries 
at an averaice of 9 cents per pound. 

In addition to these direct purchases, various canners and pn?ser\'ers l>ouftht 
large quantities of herries on the open market, makine an estimatetl total of 
40 per cent of our entire crop purchased hy canners and pn»sen-ers. this IxMne 
double the percentajre sold for canning piiriKJses during the year 191S. and abi'jut 
four times the tonnaire sold for canning and preser\-ing in 1917. 

On the open market prices for strawberries rangcfl from $10.50 iH^r ohost to 
$18 per chest, said prices being a direct result of insufficient supply to nwM»t 
exceptionally heavy demands for berries, or, in other words, l>as(Hl entirely on the 
law of supply and demand. 
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ASSOCIATED DAIRYMEN OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

Steps were taken toward the improvement of the dairy industry in 
California in the year 1916 shortly after my appointment as State 
Market Director. The difficulties of the dairymen were brought to 
my attention in that year by representative producers of the northern 
part of the state. I found that the industry was in a chaotic condition 
and that dairymen throughout the state were rapidly becoming dis- 
couraged, on the one hand because of the poor returns, and on the 
•>ther because of the steadily increasing costs of operation. 

A survey made by this Department developed the fact that the pre- 
vailing prices paid to dairymen for their milk products were below 
the cost of production. The outlook for the future appeared exceed- 
ingly dark, unless some action were taken promptly. 

It was also a foregone conclusion that as dairymen became discour- 
aged, broke up their herds and dropped out of the business, the milk 
supply would be steadily lessened, resulting in the greater cost of 
milk to ultimate consumers, and of dairy products such as butter and 
cheese. 

While abortive efforts to organize for better marketing had been 
made by groups of dairymen at different times, these efforts for the 
most part had proven unsuccessful. 

In the southern part of the state a small number of dairymen had 
already organized what is known as the California Milk Producers. 
Dairymen supplying San Francisco and those of other districts were 
also in favor of organizing. By March of 1916 the organization of 
the Associated Milk Producers, Inc., supplying San Francisco, was 
completed, followed shortly by the organization of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Milk Producers Association, supplying the territory surround- 
ing Sacramento. Other districts followed in rapid succession and by 
September, 1917, various units were federated in an organization 
known as the Associated Dairymen of California, Inc. This associa- 
tion now represents, through the various locals, some 8000 milk pro- 
ilueers. 

While each unit continues to deal with its local problems, to market 
its milk, and to construct plants for the manufacture of milk by- 
])roduets, the state association deals with the broader problems of 
marketing and provides the medium through which the locals find 
outlet for the sale of all by-products. The state organization also 
provides a supply medium through which the locals may purchase 
supplies at greatly reduced prices. 

From a thoroughly disorganized industry, dairying under collective 
marketing has rapidly l)ecome one of the most stabilized industries in 
tie state. 
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If the former unsatisfactory conditions had continued witliout organi- 
zation, at the present time there is little doubt but that with the 
tremendous increase in costs of feed stuffs and labor, herds would have 
materially reduced with consequent increases in retail prices. Even 
with organization under way in 1917 conditions were so discouraging 
to producers that many dairy herds were broken up and sold. The 
records show that 597,000 milk cows in California in 1917 were reduced 
to 561,000 milk cows by the close of 1918, a reduction in the herds of 
36,000 milk cows, or more than 6 per cent. 

At the present time the plants of the different units are producing 
butter, sugar of milk, cheese, powdered skim milk, albumen and casein, 
all of this representing in most cases products made chiefly from the 
surplus whole milk over and above the amount supplied to neighboring 
cities and towns. 

The necessity for manufacturing plants owned by the dairymen 
themselves is apparent. Originally the dairymen were of three classes : 
First, those supplying cities with whole milk ; second, those separating 
milk and shipping the cream to privately owned creameries, while 
feeding the skim milk to hogs, calves, etc.; and lastly, the dairymen 
shipping the entire product to privately owned manufacturing plants 
wWch converted it into butter and other by-products. Under each 
one of these conditions the results were, as a rule, unsatisfactory to 
the producer, since in any case, acting individually, he had no voice 
in determining prices. In the second case much waste existed, while in 
the third case he had no means of determining whether he was being 
properly treated by the manufacturer. 

It is safe to say that the greater portion of the milk produced in 
California is used for the making of butter, most of the balance being 
sold to city supplies as whole milk. 

The necessity of the producer, through his organization o\\Tiing his 
own manufacturing plant for the utilization of all the products in 
milk, may be demonstrated by the accompanying chart and tables. 
This data has been compiled by S. N. Ayres, secretary of the Associated 
Dairymen of California, Inc., and will indicate the actual monetary 
difference to the producer in himself converting the milk to by-products 
as against disposing of it either as whole milk or on a butter-fat 
basis only. 

Further details of the Associated Dairymen of California, Inc., are 
given by the secretary, who has submitted the following: 

On August 4, 1919, the Associated Dairj'men of California completed the second 
year of its corporate existence. Necessarily, with such a wide spread of dairying 
country that is embraced in California, a groat deal of attention has had to be devoted 
to the problems of organization, especially in view of the vicious propaganda that has 
been carried on against the association. Starting with, fi^e i[i«raXsfeT-«a&w\'a.\AW^&> \ssssx 
more ha tip been added, namely: West Side Dairymena XsawA^tWoii, ^^^Xv^^a ^^^^i^ 
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FoUowing is the list of member asstiXMaiioiis of ihe As^viaie^l l>ft:rT- 
men of Calif omia. Inc.. tocether with the offi^jers of e«eh: 

310 Ccnnml llortcape- Building Finic mml Bxv«(1«x^*- ^n 1>m^\ OaUf^^n&U. 
Dovs^ Toonz. mMUMptr. 



Imfenmi VrniU^ Milk Prommctn Ai*fprimtiom. 
El Ontro. California. 

J. If. HolLand. pivndent. 

C. £. Paris, general mantis^r. 

Cmliformim 31 Hk Frodmc^rt AmMrwtiom. 

1505 Sooth Main Street. Los Anpeles. California. 

B. A. Rhoades. pmidmt. 

T. H. Brii-e. secretary and mana^r. 

Rmm Jamqmiu FaJIry liilk ProdMctT9 A$f<Kimt%on. 
217-218 Corj Bnildm?. Fresno. California. 

Fred W. Hansen, president and manager. 

B. B. Minor, secretary. 

Milk Pro4ucen A9*ociaiion of CcntrmI Calif ormiii. 
292 BacoD Bolldin^. Oakland. California. 

C. H. Greer, president. 

Goy H. Miller, secretary and treasurer. 

William J. MuUins. general manairer. Moile^to Creamery. M«xlest«\ l^al. 

H. E. Burch. manacer. Oakland. 

J. E. Humphres. Stockton manairer. 

Northern California Milk Producers A$tociai\on, 

Nineteenth and B Streets. Sacramento. California. 

J. M. Henderson, Jr.. president. 

Henry M. Ellis, secretary and manager. 

A990ciaied Milk Producers, 

53 Clay Street, San Francisco. Califomii. 

F. I. Lemos, president. 
A. J. Homen. secretary. 
F. A. Machado, manager. 

Salinas Valley Dairymens Association. 
Soledad, California. 

A. F. Franscioni, secretary (Soledad). 
Ray Hasson, manager. 
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ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 

Dairymen supplying San Francisco with whole milk were organized 
in March, 1916, as the Associated Milk Producers, Inc. This organi- 
zation now has a membership of 200 milk producers, covering the 
counties of San Francisco, Marin, San Mateo and parts of Santa 
Clara, Contra Costa, and San Joaquin. 

Three former attempts to organize had been made by the dairymen 
alone but proved unsuccessful. Investigation by a deputy of the 
Department revealed that the dairymen had been shipping milk to 
San Francisco at less than the cost of production. With unified action 
this condition has been changed and a price has been obtained more 
nearly commensurate with conditions, enabling the producers to con- 
tinue to operate. 

While its chief activity in the past has been to supply San Francisco 
with whole milk, like other similar organizations the Associated Milk 
Producers has found it necessary to enter the manufacturing side of 
the industry. This was due principally to the expiration in May, 1919, 
of the association's contract to supply the requirements of milk dis- 
tributors of San Francisco. 

Immediately subsequent thereto, charges were made that the associa- 
tion was diverting a portion of its milk supply for the purpose of main- 
taining higher prices. An investigation was immediately made by my 
Department to ascertain the facts. This investigation resulted in 
clearing to my satisfaction the charges against the association. 

It was found that where formerly the association had supplied the 
San Francisco distributors with an average of 28,000 gallons of whole 
milk daily, with the expiration of the contract in May, three of the 
most important distributors sought their milk supply outside of the 
association. This meant some 8000 gallons extra on the hands of the 
association for which no outlet as whole milk was immediately obtain- 
able. Fortunately, having anticipated the necessity of a utility plant 
for conversion of surplus quantities of milk over and above the milk 
supply, the a^ssociation had erected a plant at Holt, California, for the 
making of butter and cheese. This milk, supplied to the association 
from its members in the neighborhood of Holt and formerly shipped 
to the city for the use of the three distributors, was then temporarily 
shipped to the plant at Holt in order to prevent its entire loss. As 
the milk, if shipped to San Francisco at that time, would have gone 
to waste for lack of a distributing outlet, and since further, by con- 
verting this surplus milk into butter and other by-products, the asso- 
ciation's members received higher returns than as whole milk, this 
was considered reasonable. 
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It was ako found that the defecting distributors who had commenced 
purchasing their milk from independent producers had paid to these 
producers higher prices than they had formerly paid to the Associated 
Milk Producers. Later, through their inability to obtain an assured 
and reliable supply of milk from independents, these distributors 
returned to the association and as a consequence surplus quantities of 
milk in the association have been reduced to a minimum. 

While the price received by the producer for his milk has advanced 
since preorganization in conformity with radically increased costs of 
operation, the advance in the retail price paid by consumers has been 
nominal in comparison. 

The records show that before organization the average price to the 
milk producer was 17 cents per gallcm. In 1918 the price secured by 
the association for its milk was 28 cents per gallon, an advance of 
64^ per cent per gallon. In April this was lowered to 25 cents a gallon, 
owing to increased supply. 

The supply having fallen off and costs having increased, with the 
approval of the United States Pood Administration, the price was 
raised in September, 1918, to 31 cents a gallon, at which level it has 
remained until November of this year. This amounts to an increase 
of 24 per cent over the principal portion of 1918, and an 82 J per cent 
raise over the price received by the producer before organization. 

On the other hand, where the consumer of whole milk in San Fran- 
cisco paid 10 cents a quart in 1915 before organization, and continuing 
up to the close of 1917, the retail price for almost all of 1919 has been 
only 14 cents a quart, an increase of only 40 per cent to the consumer. 

Comparing these figures with the increased cost of milk production, 
including such important items as feeds and labor, which in the aggre- 
gate has amounted to fully 100 per cent, the consumers of San Fran- 
cisco are to be congratulated on having the efficient and scientific 
method of collective marketing among dairj'men rather than the 
former unscientific system which, because it failed to protect the pro- 
ducer against loss, acted as a deterrent to production ratlier than as 
an incentive. 

The annual business of the association for 1919 amounted to 
$2,958,727 and was handled at a cost of .005445 cents per 100 pounds 
of milk. 

The association charges its members IJ cents on each gallon of milk 
handled. In return it sees that the member's milk is delivered in 
good condition, checks up the correct test on butter fat content, and 
in addition collects and remits proceeds from milk to the menil>ers. 
All surplus funds left after operating expenses at the end of the year 
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are prorated among members. A 5 per cent dividend has been declared 
each year to stockholders. 

Further details are ^ven by A. J. Homen, secretary of the associa- 
tion, as follows: 

Since its last annual report to you, the Associated Milk Producers has had rather 
a stormy year. In the first place, when its contracts with the distributors of ^«n 
Francisco expired upon the thirty-first day of May, 1919, it declined to enter into 
further contracts with these distributors covering a year period, but was perfectly 
wilUng to sell them milk from day to day. Some of the largest of its retail distrib- 
uting customers sought and did obtain milk from sources on the outside. 

In order to take care of its surplus unsold milk brought about by the defection of 
its retail customers, the association has constructed at Holt, San Joaquin County, 
California, at a cost of some $100,000, a utility plant where it reduces to various 
milk products the 8uri>lus milk of its producer members and makes therefrom cheese, 
butter and condensed milk, and is preimred- to make other milk products if necessary. 

Lhiring the year there has been a great deal of agitation growing out of the high 
cost of living everywhere prevailing against this association and against milk pro- 
ducers in general. As a result of this agitation and also the agitation of those who 
were opi)osed to it from a business standpoint, the association was indicted in San 
Francisco under the Cartwright Act, as a trust, but after a trial lasting several 
days, it was acquitted by the verdict of the jury which tried it. 

The corporation has recently increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000, 
and is proposing to put another milk utility plant in the vicinity of Los Banos, 
California. It already has applications from a large number of milk producere in 
that locality for membership. 

The association has to report that its members are satisfied with its business 
policy and that it believes in another year's time, when things get back to normal, 
that it will still be continuing to perform the service both to the producers of milk 
and to the distributors and consumerH thereof which has justified iis existence in the 
past. 
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MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OP CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

Organization of the dairymen of Alameda. Contra Costa, Santa 
Clara, $an Joaquin and Stanislaus counties into a central marketing 
body, known as the Milk Producers Association of Central California, 
was completed in 1917, and has unquestionably proved beneficial to the 
producers as well as to the consumers of Stockton. Modesto, Oakland 
and other bay cities which it supplies Mith whole milk. 

It now represents a membership of 1100 milk producers, and like 
other units of the Associated Dairj-men of California, has undertaken 
the manufacture of butter and other by-products. 

For this purpose the association has acquired a creamery plant at 
Modesto and one at Stockton. In addition it has erected a plant at 
Modesto for the manufacture of casein, milk su^r and dr>' skim milk. 
In all, these plants have an appraised valuation of $292,559.40. 

The association is now preparing the erection of two additional units 
to cost some $34,000 each, ha\ing arranged for the proper financing 
for the purpose. 

It is estimated that the average annual output of the aissociat ion's 
plants, including the additions now under way, vr\\\ have a productive 
value, when completed, in excess of $6,000,000. 

Where formerly the dairj-man of these districts sold either whole 
milk or sold for butter fat content only, in the latter ease allowing 
skim milk to waste, he is now delivering to his own organization's 
plants and receiving returns based on the entire value of his product. 

The following .statements have been prepared by Mr. Guy H. Miller, 
secretary of the association, and tell of the present healthy condition 
of the industry in the districts covered by his organization : 

Complying with your request for a report of our association's work during the 
past year, we are pleased to be able to state that the affairs of our association are in 
excellent condition, and that we have a membership of over 1100 and are constantly 
signing up more dairymen as members, having 300 applications for meml)erR on hand. 
We, therefore, feel that the work of the association has made the organization appre- 
ciated by the farmers engaged in i)roducing milk and cream. 

Since purchasing the Modesto Creamer>' and Valley Creamery, at Stockton, our 
association has erected a sugar of milk plant on its property at Modesto, and greatly 
enlarged the small casein plant, thus enabling us to market the skim milk in a way 
that has secured for the members a price for this by-product that they have never 
received before. 

It is the intention of the management to erect in the near future a dry skim milk 
factory, in connection with the Modesto plant, to take advantage of the growing 
demand for that product, and we have purcha^sed the necessary' ground for such a 
building. 

During the seventeen months since our a/i^sociation took over the Modesto Creamery, 
it has manufactured and marketed 4,400,000 pounds of butter, 450,000 pounds of 
casein, 290,000 pounds of sugar of milk, and 120,000 pounds of cheese. We have also 
sold to the retail milk dealers in Oakland, Berkeley. Alameda, Stockton and Modesto, 
a ItLTge part of the milk supplied to the residents of these cities. The proceeds of all 
these sales, less operating expense, and payments made on the purchase of our equip- 
ment, have been returned to the members. 
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We have been able to finance our organization advantageously during the past few 
nM>nth8, and our finances are in good condition. 

There appears to be a world shortage of butter and other dairy products at the 
present time, and the indications are that there will be a good demand for all the milk 
products that the dairymen may produce during the coming year. 

While all feeds for dairy cattle are very high in price, and the large amount of 
labor required in the dairy business very costly, through the aid of sudi nonpn^t 
dairymen's organization, the milk producers are able to secure a fairer share of the 
market price paid by the consumer for dairy products, thus enabling the dairymen to 
meet the increasing expenses and continue in the dairy business. 
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MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 

This association, organized in 1917 as the ''Milk Pooling Association 
of San Diego County," foUoiinng many meetings with producing 
dairymen in San Diego County, now has a membership of 6S dair>'men 
and handles principally whole milk for San Diego supply. 

Organization has undoubtedly improved the situation among these 
dairymen and has enabled them to obtain a fairer return in the face 
of steadily increasing costs. 

For the year closing June 30, 1919, the association handled a business 
of $412,286 at a cost per dollar of $.0198 as against $.0177. for the 
preceding year. Where prior to organization the milk producer in 
San Diego received 54.74 per cent of the retail price, which, loss the 
cost of transportation, would leave a net return of approximately 
51 per cent, while the distributor received 45.26 per cent, the organized 
dairyman is now receiving a net return of 56.86 per cent of the retail 
price as is shown by the following analysis : 

Producer $O.0G0O7 = 56.80 i>cr cent 

Transportation agent .00623= 3.00 per cent 

Association .00172= 1.07 per cent 

Distributor .06108 = 38.17 pt»r cent 

100.00 

It is of interest to note the fact that while collective action for 
cooperative marketing has brought about increased returns to the 
San Diego County milk producer, necessary in the face both of unprofit- 
able production before organization and steadily rising costs since, 
price increases to consumers of whole milk at San Diego have not kept 
pace with the increase to the producers. This is due chiefly to 
organization with its greater efficiency. 

In 1917, prior to the formation of the association, milk producers in 
San Diego County received $2.61 per hundredweight for their 4 per 
cent milk of ordinary quality. In 1919 the same producer, through 
oi^anization, has received $4.52^ per hundredweight, or an increase of 
fuUy 75 per cent. 

Where the consumer of milk in the city of San Diego paid 5.625 
cents per pint and 10.625 cents per quart in 1917, the price is now 
9 cents per pint and 16 cents per quart, or an increase of only 60 per 
cent on the one, and barely 56 per cent on the other. 

Many improvements have been eflfected which also have benefited 
consomers materially. By providing a scale of prices to encourage 
production of high quality milk, better methods of production have 
been adopted, and the majority of the dairymen now have their herds 
tabercnlin tested. 
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The following are excerpts taken from the second annual report of 
the manager of the Milk Producers Association of San Diego County 
for the year ending June 30, 1919 : 

It is gratifying to note that nearly all who have entered the dairy business in the 
vicinity of San Diego since the association began have become members, and in most 
cases have indicated their satisfaction with our service. At the beginning of the first 
year our members numbered sixty ; at the end of that year sixty-six ; and now at the 
end of the second year sixty-four. 

The total quantity of milk handled by the association during the year was 9,465,510 
pounds, which wa« sold for the total sum of $412,286.09. This is an increase over 
the previous year of 1,018,755 pounds of milk, and an increase in sales of $101,351.37. 

Although our supply was greater than in the previous year, we were unable to 
meet the demand from July, 1918, to the following January. After that time there 
was a gradual increase in production, and a decided falling ofif in the demand, largely 
owing to demobilization of armj' and navy units and the slowing down of other war 
activities in and about the city. Where we had been striving to increase production 
to meet the demand of our temporarily increased population, after the armistice was 
signed it became apparent that it would soon be difficult to find a suitable outlet for 
our entire supply. 

With an increasing supply in the months of January and February, and a decreas- 
ing demand, it was not surprising that a considerable surplus soon developed. During 
the dr>' season many producers failed to maintain shipments for which they had con- 
tracted, and this resulted in such a shortage that many consumers could not obtain 
the milk they needed. In such cases it was natural that condensed milk should be 
substituted, and when the substitute habit is once formed, it is not easy to change the 
consumer back to fresh milk. Many seem to prefer the use of condensed milk because 
of the little trouble in buying it, even though there is little if any difference in the 
cost. It is easy to see the i)ermanent harm caused by our failure to maintain an 
adequate supply, for we can not easily persuade the public to change from condensed 
to fresh milk when we are able to supply their needs, when they will again be unable 
to buy the fresh article when the next low-production season reduces the supply. As 
long as we can not maintain a reasonably uniform supply, we can expect an unwar- 
ranted surplus in the season of greatest production. 

On February 17 our receipts had reached a figure where it was impossible to 
dispose of all milk for market pun^oses. There was a limited demand for skim milk 
for making buttermilk and cottage cheese, and the sweet cream from surplus milk 
found a ready demand. We had the surplus separated to yield about 40 per cent 
cream which was sold at a price per pound of butter fat 15 cents above the San 
Francisco wholesale butter price. The skim milk was sold at 60 cents per hundred 
pounds for making buttermilk and cottage cheese when the surplus first developed, 
but we 80on realized that the quantity of surplus would increase beyond the demand 
for these products, as sales could not be increased beyond a certain small volume in 
a short space of time. It, therefore, became apparent that some other outlet must 
be provided for the ^im milk and we requested the Pure Milk Dairy Ck>mpany to pot 
in a condensing plant for the purpose. After more or less trouble the equipment 
was put in working order and experimental work was begun. On the strength of the 
results shown, the Pure Milk Dairy Company submitted an offer of 60 cents per 
liundre<l i>ounds of skim, for making buttermilk, cottage cheese and condensed skim 
milk. This offer was accepted as a temporary price, until such time as it could be 
shown that a higher price could be paid us. 

The iiLstallatlon of the condenser represents the first step that has ever been 
taken locally to successfully utilize the skim milk from surplus, in practically 
unlimited quantity. If it had not been for this outlet for our product, we would 
have lost hundreds of dollars each month from March to June. 

There are just two ways in which the existing surplus can be overcome. The 
first and most desirable is increased consumption, and the other is reduced production. 
By our educational advertising we have set in motion a plan to increase the use of 
milk. Possible benefits from this may be more or less offset by malicious attacks, 
which bid for popular applause by appealing to the elements of prejudice and disoon- 
tent in the public mind. The people are staggering under the burden of high costs 
and foolishly denounce increased prices of necessities, such as milk, while they cheer- 
fully pay mudi greater increases for luxuries and nonessentials. It is estimated that 
the price of milk is too great as a result of price agreements, and a certain class of 
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coDsomeis respond by discontinuing or reducing their consumption of this indis- 
pensable food. As consumption declines, a surplus occurs, and if the yield from the 
sale of this part of the supply is below the cost of production, that part of the milk 
which, owin^ to inefficiency in production or other factors, is the least profitable, 
will be the first to disappear, and this process will continue until supply is reduced 
to a point at or below the normal demand. Thus reduced production operates to 
equalise supply and demand. 

The greatest increases in the cost of production since we began business, seem to 
have taken place during our first year, with the result that five increases were made 
in our selling price, aggregating 25 cents per pound of fat of grades **A'* and **B**. 
Daring the past year, the market on dairy feeds and other supplies was more steady, 
although the movement was upward rather than downward. The labor situation in 
genera] was slightly improved as regards supply, after war activities began to slow 
down, but wages tended to increase at all times, more or less in harmony with the 
ever-increasing cost of living. 

Prices paid producers and charged consumers by local dealers, when compared 
with prices in other coast cities on which we have information, show that our 
producers continue to receive a larger share of the retail price than any other 
dairymen of which we know. At the end of our first year the producer was receiving 
an average of 61.29 per cent of the retail price, and this has been slightly increased 
during the year just closed, the producer's share at the end of the second year being 
61.83 per cent, leaving the dealer approximately 38.17 per cent. In the other coast 
cities on which figures are available, the producer*s share appears to be about 
55.90 per cent of the retail price, and the dealer's share 44.70 i)er cent. 

Some producers have felt that further increases in price should be made, it being 
stated that they could hardly make expenses. There are othcis who have appeared 
to be fairly well satisfied, though there is no evidence of any of these getting undue 
returns on their labor and investment. 

It seems desirable that no more price increases be made if it can possibly be 
avoided, for ever^' increase means reduced consumption, and the reduced volume of 
business in turn causes higher -unit costs for producing and marketing. From the 
standpoint of the public welfare, it is highly important that the greatest possil)le 
consumption of milk be^ maintained and encouraged ; for the health of the ixM>plo, 
particularly infants. Is too vitally affected by the absence of milk from the diet for 
this side of the question to be neglected. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. 

Interest in organization of the dairymen in Northern California was 
aroused early in 1917 through the successful results obtained by the 
organized dairymen supplying San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

In the north the situation among the dair\'men had been particularly 
unsatisfactory' owing to the fact that their chief outlet, aside from a 
nominal amount of whole milk shipped to communities such as Saera^ 
mento, consisted of private creameries to which they sold on a butter 
fat basis, thus receiving only a portion of the full value of their whole 
milk product. Returns were so poor that numbers of dairymen had 
been forced to discontinue. 

Organization of the large milk producing counties of the northern 
part of the state was finally consummated by May, 1917, under the 
name of Northern California Milk Producers Association. 

This cooperative association soon became one of the original members 
of the Associated Dairymen of California, Inc., and now numbers some 
1300 members in all. 

In addition to improving returns to shippers of market milk, the 
association, soon aft^r its inception, purchased a creamery plant at 
Orland to which it has since made additions, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing by-products other than butter and cheese. It has since 
acquired a creamery in Siskiyou County and during-the last few months 
has completed in Sacramento one of the largest plants in California 
for the manufacture of all the milk by-products. This latter plant is 
estimated to be worth in the neighborhood of $200,000. The annual 
business of the association for the year 1919 has amounted to some 
$4,500,000. 

The following account of the activities of the association, as sub- 
mitted by it, is interesting: 

The Northern California Milk Producers AsBOciatioo was organized May 3, 1917, 
and is composecl entiroly of bona fide dair>'nien and has eleven directors, one of 
whom is appointed by the State Market Director. These directors represent as 
nearly as possible the various sections. 

The association has taken over and is operating? plants in Siskiyou Ooointy, Glenn 
County and in Sacramento County, nnd has in several places installed cooling stations 
ill order that the milk may be received at the manufacturing plants in good condition, 
as jrood condition is necessary to produce a good manufactured article. 

The plant in Sacramento is a general utility plant where butter, cheese, powdered 
milk, casein, condensed milk, and other by-products are manufactured. The machinery 
for this plant is not fully installed on account of l>eing held up by striken. The 
Glenn and Siskiyou county plants are at present only making batter. 

The association is putting out its butter and cheese under the Cream O' Gold 
Brand, which brand is meeting with public favor. This association is one of the 
eight units which comprises the Associated Dairymen of California, and since its 
formation has accomplishe<l a great deal of good in that it has helped to regulate and 
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correct a };reat many abuses. Many dairymen who had quit daio'inf; ou actounl of 
losing money have resumed their occupation on account of the association m tkinir it 
possible to receive a better return. 

In spite of the tremendous propaganda that has been launched a^inst the asso- 
ciation by people who are opposed to the dairymen handling their own business, the 
membership has increasefl very fast, we having now close to 1300 meml>er8. The 
product that the association is now handling is running up into the millions and 
upon the entire completion of the manufacturing plants will be doubled. 

The association appreciates very much the work and effort of the State Market 
Director which is bringing daily a better result to the farmer through cooperation and 
better organization. The association is a nonprofit, cooperative organization and 
endeavors to realize for the farmer the cost of production plus a legitimate profit. 
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IMPERIAL VALLEY MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Up to July 1, 1918, dairymen of Imperial Valley were in a thoroughly 
disorganized condition and at the mercy of the private creameries to 
which they sold the greater portion of their skim milk on a butter fat 
basis. This situation was unsatisfactory since individually they had 
no voice in determining the value of the product and no protection in 
the butter fat test of their shipments. 

Apparently the only remedy for the dairymen lay in organization. 
With this finally accomplished, the association has grown to a member- 
ship of 600 dairymen. 

Tliis organization is now a unit of the Associated Dairymen of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., and is arranging for the establishment of a centrally 
located plant at El Centro, Imperial County, for the purpose of 
utilizing all of the milk of its members. In addition to butter and 
cheese, the association will manufacture milk by-products such as milk 
sugar, caseiii, powdered milk, etc. 

Secretary W. J. L. King writes as follows regarding their activities: 

This association was organized July 1, 1918, and has grown to a membership of 
over six hundre<l, representing more than 20,000 cows. Notwithstanding the most 
strenuous opposition on the part of the interests who do not favor organization, our 
output for the year was considerably over 3,000,000 pounds of butter. 

We have paid the dairymen for butter fat an average of 5 cents per pound over 
the Los Angeles Produce Exchange quotations. We are now preparing to erect a 
central plant at El C«ntro capable of handling all the product of the valley and 
equipped to manufacture cheese, casein, sugar of milk, condensed and powdered milk, 
etc. With those facilities we shall be able to materially increase the premium paid 
to our members. 

While the bulk of our butter is sold in our own state, we have established a 
considerable market in Arizona and Texas. 

The dairymen of Imperial Valley are improving their herds and in the near future 
I am convinced that the standard will be equal to any in the state. Some alfalfa 
land has been converted for cantaloupe and lettuce but this has not decreased the 
number of cows in the valley. 

Naturally wo have had our troubles, inevitable to all new associations, and mostly 
(•nuse<l by conipotitors who are opposed to organization, but we are confident of our 
continued success, and payment to the dairyman of a fair price for his labor and 
invostmont mean.s more production and higher quality. 
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CALIFORNIA BEAN GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

The California Bean Growers Association is now in its second year, 
having been organized early in 1917 with the aid of the State Market 
Director, after a number of conferences which resulted in the adoption 
of a definite plan of organization. 

While the production of beans in this state has grown rapidly, the 
absence of scientific and modem methods of marketing spelled to the 
grower prices below the rapidly increasing cost of production. Lead- 
ing bean growers were quick to see the consequence of over-production, 
low prices to producers and an unorganized industry. 

In the campaign for membership that was immediately launched 
the objective of members representing a production of 400,000 bags of 
beans, was attained by the early part of 1918. After promptly incor- 
porating as a nonprofit corporation, without capital stock, the campaign 
for membership was resumed, reaching an excess of members repre- 
senting 1,000,000 bags by September of that year. Promotion expenses 
were provided through the payment by subscribers of 2 cents for each 
100 pounds of beans. 

In handling the crop of 1918 the association faced the diflSculty of 
finding a market for an unusually heavy production brought about 
through the call for greater food supplies, and at the same time, a 
carry-over of so-called **spot*' beans. The problems of financing its 
growers were manifold, but were finally accomplished through the 
association. 

On the other hand with a heavy production in this state much 
difficulty was experienced by the bean growers through permitted 
importation of Asiatic beans which aided largely to demoralize the 
market. 

It is safe to say that without such a cooperative marketing associa- 
tion, the bean growers individually would have faced chaotic conditions 
and ultimate ruin. Through the marketing season of 1918 the associa- 
tion cooperated in every way possible with the United States Pood 
Administration to the great advantage of both the growers and the 
government. 

In this connection vice president George P. Maddox, of the Cali- 
fornia Bean Growers Association, has this to say in a recent letter: 

I want to most emphatically state that the California Bean Growers Association 
has made every effort possible to dispose of its stock of 1018 beans both to the 
public and to the United States government, and in every case we have endeavored 
to sell oar beans at such prices as will make only a very moderate return to the 
grower, and in the case of the United States government we have offered these beans 
at prices to be set by the United States government itself. 
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While bean growers had responded to the call of the government for 
increased foodstuffs with heavy plantings, the cessation of hostilities 
and signing of the armistice left them with enormous supplies, falling 
prices, and the government out of the market. Thus large quantities 
of the 1918 crop were carried over into the present year. 

Although every effort was made by this Department, in cooperation 
with the association, to find markets and to stimulate consumption by 
the inauguration of a *'bean week,'' supplemented by display adver- 
tising, and appeals to food purveyors, huge quantities of beans remained 
unsold. 

The result of these conditions brought about a material reduction 
in the planting of 1919, with the consequence that this season's crop 
is estimated at only 50 per cent of last year's crop, however, the asso- 
ciation, by reason of prompt financial arrangements, and also by pro- 
viding facilities for warehousing and processing for its members, has 
saved the growers from the necessity of throwing their beans on a 
fallen market which would have depressed prices far below the cost of 
production, to their further great loss. 

.The present prospects of the association are considered favorable 
and its value to producers as well as consumers has been largely and 
effectively demonstrated through the preliminary efforts of the associa- 
tion in its formative stage in 1917, w^hen a depression in the average 
price obtained for the grower was prevented. While the year previous 
beans reached the distributor at practically 100 per cent in advance 
of what the grower received, it is interesting to note that in 1917, 
according to general manager G. A. Turner in my preceding report, 
although the association was then only in a formative stage, its 
influence was such as to practically maintain the 1916 price to growers 
although the price to consumers was 33J per cent less than in 1916. 

The following has l>een received from B. E. Jesse of the association: 

llie California Bean (Jrowers Association was organized in February, 1918. under 
the laws of the State of California, "to promote, foster and encourage the business 
of raising any and all varieties of beans ; to aid in the marketing and distribution 
of beans, grown by its members,'* and is a nonstock, nonprofit organization, its 
ej'penses being met by a small charge per ton on each year's crop. 

The a»«58ociation, which is nearly two years old, is steadily increajsing in member- 
ship and now has nearly 1700 members in the district covering the bean growing 
area, from Colusa to San Bernardino cotinties. Since its orgaoiisation it has handled 
approximately 1,500,000 bags of beans of every variety, except limas, grrown in 
California, and is now marketing one-half of the bean crop of the state. 

During 1918, the government requested the bean growers of GaUfomia to plant 
all the acreage possible. This resulted in an abnormal crop, and with the sudden 
termination of the war and early rains, caused considerable damage, and left the 
bean market in a very unsettled condition. This condition obtained throughout 1919, 
and there was a "carry-over" from the 1018 crop of approximately 400,000 bags of 
choice beans of all varieties. These, however, are now being disposed of at satisfactoiy 
prices. 
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Data ooverini? productioD by memlxtrs of the association^ and which will he handled 
by it during 11K20, is estimated at from 700,000 to 800,000 baf^s, while the entire 
yield of all prowers in the state shows that the 1919 crop will amount to about 
00 per cent of the normal yield. 

It is believed the association has accomplished a great deal in the economical and 
profitable handling of the beau crop and done much toward reducing the high cost of 
living through the elimination of the speculator and unnecessary selling and marketing 
charges. It has made excellent selling connections in the large Eastern centers of 
distribution and the legitimate buying public is Ic^oking ver>' favorably upon the 
association, evidenced by many inquiries and steady sales made through those 
agencies. 

Through the efforts of the California Beau Growers Association the bean growers 
of other states hive promised their cooperation and support in the attempt to secure 
adequate tariff legislation to keep out the Asiatic beau and the matter is now in the 
hands of the Waj-s and Means Committee of Congress. 

The less than normal crop of 1019. now being han^ested, would indicate an excel- 
lent and firm market at prices that will make it possible for the grower to meet the 
advanced cost of labor and equipment and make a legitimate profit. 

A grading standard i^s now being worked out and will l)e adopted by the association 
in the near future. 

To further the interests of the association meml^ership there is being issue monthly 
the "California Bean Growers Journal/' devoted exclusively to the bean growing 
indnstr}' of the state. This publication contains articles of practical l)encfit to the 
growerSf looking to improvetl methods of cultivation, selection of seed, remedies for 
cormbating pests, and other features looking to the advancement of the bean growing 
interests. 
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CALIFORNIA PEAR GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 

Organization of the pear growers of California into a collective 
marketing association was marked by many difficulties. After two 
unsuccessful attempts, the third and final campaign of 1918 proved 
successful, and the results have fully justified the expectations of 
those who first conceived the organization. 

For many years the Bartlett pear grower struggled against adverse 
conditions such as excessive pear blight and rising costs of production. 
Due to these factors, acreage decreased and during this period in 
which the demand was greater than the supply, those growers who 
were fortunate enough to have any pears to market received fair 
returns. 

Within the last few years, however, with the blight for the most part 
overcome, the volume of productive acreage began steadily to increase. 
On the other hand cost of production also increased. This, together 
with the increased acreage coming into bearing, with consequent lower 
prices, brought about a situation where the grower could foresee only 
disaster, unless some means were taken to adjust prices to new condi- 
tions. 

Alert to the situation facing them, a number of leading pear growers 
called upon me, as State Market Director, in 1916, to assist them in 
the formation of a collective marketing association. Owing to strong 
opposition on the part of opponents to such an organization, however, 
this, as well as a second campaign in 1917, proved unsuccessful, tempt- 
ing oflfers from canners and others inducing many of the largest 
growers to refrain from joining an organization. In the latter part 
of 1917, realizing that prompt and definite action should be taken 
before the next crop was in sight, the association was incorporated by a 
small number of growers representing an equally small proportion of 
the acreage. 

Promptly commencing an energetic campaign in 1918, this handful 
of growers, aided by the State Market Director, successfully obtained 
sufficient membership and acreage to warrant the handling of the 1918 
season 's canning crop. Aside from the few paid solicitors, much of the 
actual canvassing for membership among growers was done by members 
of the promotion committee. In addition to this, much of the acreage 
was signed up at meetings held in central pear growing districtB, 
addressed by the State Market Director and others. As the result of 
the short campaign 325 members were signed up, representing 6000 
acres of pear orchard. The total expense of organization to the growen 
amouDted to the extremely low sum of $2586. 
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The result of the first year's handling of the crop by the association 
fully demonstrated the value and necessity of cooperation among the 
growers. 

The estimated acreage in 1917 amounted to about 17,000 acres of 
pear trees in this state, with an additional 30,000 acres planted to pear 
trees yet to come into bearing. With no organization in that year, 
growers received from the canners from $25 to $40 a ton, in many 
instances less than the actual cost of production. At the same time 
labor costs had practically doubled since 1914 as is illustrated in the 
following table. 

Tmr Winter Summer Afertge 

1914 $1 35 per day $1 75 per day $1 55 per day 

1915 1 50 per day 2 00 per day 1 75 per day 

1916 ' 1 75 per day 2 25 per day 2 00 per day 

1917 2 50 per day 3 50 per day 3 00 per day 

After organization in 1918, the crop of canning pears handled by 
the association for its members brought $70 a ton on No. 1 pears and 
$35 a ton on No. 2 pears. In addition to this, the association was able, 
by making a detailed showing of the advances in costs, to obtain from 
canners an advance of $10 a ton to such growers as had, before the 
war, made long term contracts. It was estimated that some 6000 tons 
of pears were thus tied up under term contracts. This advance of 
$10 a ton, therefore, spelled a difference of $60,000 to those growers 
who otherwise, at the old rates, would have lost heavily. The first 
year's operations were confined to canning pears. Under the associa- 
tion's crop contract drj^ing pears for that season were released from 
delivery, the members having such pears marketing individually. 

By the season of 1919 the membership materially increased, while 
the tonnage handled has more than doubled that of 1918. Costs of 
production have likewise advanced seriously, the labor item alone 
having increased on an average of fully 50 per cent over 1917, as is 
illustrated by the following table, and fully 190 per cent over 1914 : 

Teftr Winter Summer Aferage 

1914 $1 35 per day $1 75 per day $1 55 per day 

1917 2 50 per day 3 50 per day 3 00 per day 

1918 3 00 per day 4 00 per day 3 50 per day 

1919 4 00 per day 5 00 per day 4 50 per dav 

This increase, together with other increased cost items, in the minds 
of the growers warranted an advance over the 1918 price. With a 
reasonable desire to be conservative, however, an advance in price was 
finally determined upon amounting to approximately 21 per cent, a 
truly nominal increase, in view of the heavily advancing costs in 
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The 1919 season's price of $85 per ton for No. 1 grade, as finally 
arrived at, while only a fraction of the consumer's ultimate dollar, 
spells for the grower in many cases the difference between profit and 
loss. Even at this slight advance, the grower receives but 10 cents 
out of every 60 c^nts spent by consumers for pears, as is aptly illus- 
trated in the following article read by President Prank T. Swett of the 
California Pear Growers Association at the Fifty-second Annual State 
Fruit Growers and Farmers Convention held at Chico, November 10 
to 15, 1919. Because of its timelv interest and informative nature, I 
consider it as deserving of a place in this report, discussing as it does 
the part the producer plays in the price the consumer pays for fruit 
stuffs : 

"Sixty Cents a Can fob Babtlett Peabs." 
By Frank T. Swett, Martinez, California. 

"Sixty cents for a can of Bartlett pears. Good night I" So said Jones to the 
grocery clerk. "What's the idea? I used to buy the sanie brand for thirty." 

Jones is a successful business man of San Francisco. Mrs. Jones has *phoned his 
office that afternoon, "Company for supper; we haven't a bit of fruit in the apart- 
ment : it's too late to order ; now, Dearie, call in at Goldberg-Bowen grocery and bring 
home a can of nice Bartlett pears." 

Jones is a man who wants to be shown. He asked the clerk "What's the reason 
of this raise?'* 

"Why, Mr. Jones, don't you read the papers? A great many people are agreed 
that the farmers are profiteering on us city guys; and wicked Weinstock has 
crj?anize<l them into terrible trusts to sting the consumer!" 

** Believe me," said Jones, "I'm going to investigate," as he jumped into his Pierce- 
Arrow and sped home to the apartment. 

The next day he talked with a banker on that painfully popular theme, High Cost 
of Living. 

"Inflated currency, diminishing dollar, excessive demand for all foods, restricted 
production of commodities due to the strike habit — the customary aftermath of all 
big wars," said the banker. "Mark Sullivan said it in Colliers Weekly in his remark 
that 'the dollar should be renamed and designated a "dollarette." ' We're aU trading 
in fifty-cent dollars. Now, Jones, your sixty-cent can of pears is really a merely 
old-fashioned thirty cents." 

"This is too abstract for me," said Jones. So he asked a prominent canner who 
recently announced iu a financial letter to the press that canners had all made 
phenoniomil profits this season ; but now that it had all been sold the price was really 
too high and that the remedy next year would be to p&y the fruit growers less for 
their fruit. "(Jrowers must not expect such exorbitant prices next season." The 
c inner told Jones all about higher cannery labor costs, etc., but said nothing about 
higher costs on the farm. 

But Jones was thorough. He had been told at second-hand, about farmers' com- 
binations. He wanted to beard one in its den. He bravely ventured into the office 
of the Pear Growers Association. 

The retailer had passed the buck to the "'farmers' combine"; the canner had 
followed suit. Ev<»ryone had emphatically berated the far-oflf farmer. Was this 
solution correct? 

Secretary Hamilton was at his desk. Said Jones, *'I'm going to ask some impor- 
tant questions. Wliile I'm making double the money I used to, it takes it about all 
to live comfortably. Shoes, clothes, nurses, housemnids, rent, theater tickets, all have 
gone up ; and it's most aggravating to have to pay more for food. 

"Why did the grocer charge me 60 cents for those pears? Why don't your 
association sell the fruit cheaper to the canner? I'm afraid the growers ure profiteer- 
ing. Defend yourself if you can !" 

"All right," said the secretary. "Let's analyze your GO cents. When you paid, 
j'ou laid on the n^-' ■ four-bit piece and a dime. What did the grower get from 
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the foor-bit piece? Not one penny I The grower got the dime. Out of that dime 
he paid for a whole year's work in the orchard, taxes* irrigation, spraying, plowing. 
tractors, comi^ensation insurance, spray m-iterials, distillate, housing for employees. 

'The owner and his family live<l and worked on only four pennies of your dime. 
Six cents he paid out for employees and orchard expense. 

''If the philanthropic grower could afford to work for nothing and board himself, 
then pears might sell 4 cents cheaper, or 50 cents. Now, Mr. Jones, if you are 
looking for profiteering, will you seek it in the grower's 4 cents, or in the other 
56 cents? Without your dime, production would stop short." 

**You surprise me," responded Jones. '*I can hardly credit your datn." 

"Here are the facts," said Hamilton. "The association sold 14,000 tons to canuers 
at $8.'i a ton. A ton will make from 37 to 40 cases of canned pears, or considerably 
more than 850 cans. At 10 cents a can this is $85." 

"The deuce you say," said Jones. "I don't begrudge the dime, for I realize the 
production must continue. But where did my four bits goV" 

•That went for canners* l>oxes, freight, stevedores, deck hands, coal miners, oil 
men. draymen, cold storage in cannery, wages that are three times as high as formerly, 
in high freight rates on sugar, for tin and labels and cannery cases, higher wages in 
iomber camps, rent, clerk hire and delivery for the retailer. 

"The canner sold the case of 24 cans for $8.50. When retailed the same case cost 
consumers $14.40. Each can carried a burden of 25 cents in its trip from the canner's 
warehouse to the consumer, or a total of $6. When the grocer took your can from 
the shelf and handed it over the counter, his 20 per cent earned in two minutes, cost 
you twelve cents, more than the original grower's price on the pears." 

**Robbers," said Jones. 

*'Wait." said Hamilton, "doesn't Mrs. Jones UKually telephone the store and have 
goods delivered way out at your apartment and charged? The grocer's price is set 
according to customary expense and not by the exceptional occasions w^hen patrons 
pay cash and carry home. The grocer is lucky if he nets 4 per cent after all expenses 
are paid." 

"Just one more question," said Jones. "How about tlie expense of this associa- 
tion; isn't it just one more expense between producer and consumer? What does 
this cost, and who pays it?" 

"It came out of your dime," said Hamilton. "In 1919 the busine.<«$ of 450 growers. 
producing about half the pears of California, was handled at an average cost, not of 
20 per cent, not of 10 per cent, nor of 5 per cent ; but the almost microscopic and 
infinitesmally small charge of § of 1 per cent on the growers' whole output. 

"Canners used to have scores of buyers in the field at an expense of $1.50 to $2.50 
a ton for the fruit purchased. This ne(»dles8 expense is practically eliminated. One 
man, the manager of the association, does all the selling, at minimum expense. 

**And furthermore, out of the association charge to growers of 90 cents a ton on 
the cannery pears, there is provision for inspection, shipment, billing, collection, and 
remitting the grower, and included also adequate financial insurance. This is credit 
iodemnity insurance. Should a cannery fail to pay the association, the American 
Credit Indemnity Company pays, just like fire insurance." 

•*Yoa astonish me/* said Jones. "How do you get by so cheap?" 

"Because this is modem, scientific, cooperative marketing. We have had the 
assistance in organizing of a man who is one of California's most successful mer- 
chants, a man who has studied marketing the world over, a man who has done more 
to encoorage food production and to stimulate California agriculture than all others 
put together — State Market Commissioner. Colonel Harris Weinstock." 

"But don't associations stifle competition?" 

"On the contrary, they encourage competition of a new kind — constructive, not 
destmctive. -Speculation is lessened or eliminated. The grower encouraged, bends 
every energy in competing with his neighbors for better quality and increased pro- 
duction. New fields and orchard lands are cleared and planted. You consumers 
w&nt more to eat. Better methods mean better crops. Better spraying and culti- 
Titing means better quality. Maximum production means reasonable prices. 

*This Association has directors' meetings monthly. In winter and spring these 
meetings are held in the different fruit districts. Growers attend ; last week f^ 
growers of SantA Rosa met our directors from other sections and a day was spent in 
planning, with the assistance of scientific experts, better cultivation and spraying 
methods. This means increased production of better fruit for you, Mr. Consumer. 
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**In a few years, California, instead of 100.000 tons of pears, will produce 300»000 
tons. Does that sound good to you? 

"Have we hampered canning and drying by Association prices? No. This season 
the greatest pack of pears on record, over 30,000 tons, was canned. Twice the osoal 
tonnage was dried. Practically none went to waste. 

'*The smallest canner can buy his little supply, perhaps only 40 tons, at the same 
price and of the same quality as the bayer who buys 5000 tons. Does this encourage 
him to put up a full pack? I guess yes. 

'*One canner, who had ordered 400 tons before we named a price, upon being 
notified of the price on June 2, came to the office the next day. 'Increase my order 
to 900 tons — your price is reasonable, and we are going to strain every effort to put 
up a larger pack than ever before.' 

"We marketed this year $1,100,000 of pears, without the loss of 1 cent in bad 
accounts. Canners have dealt with us squarely and honorably. 

**We have stabilized the Eastern markets for fresh pears by diverting the surplus, 
which formerly used to bring about a regular disastrous slump in August, to driers 
and canners. 

**We are a group of 450 growers pulling harmoniously together, trying to serve 
faithfully both producer, manufacturer and consumer. We've made a good beginning 
in our first two years. We can do more and better work in future years. Other 
growers' associations are working along similar lines" 

"I*m glad I called," said Jones. "Next time I hear earnest but misguided and 
ignorant politicians roasting the producer and his marketing associations I'll call his 
bluff and demand less eloquence but more facts." 

And he dei>arted, feeling better. 

In obtaining for the pear grower the full market value of his pears, 
the association has not only rendered a real service to the grower, but 
has been of tremendous value to consumers. The association has 
not only stabilized the price for canning pears, but has prevented the 
far higher prices to the consumer that would inevitably have resulted 
through the steadily increasing costs, and individual marketing 
methods, which operated to the disadvantage of the producer who alone 
could not have obtained on his own account his full share of the con- 
sumer's dollar. 

The association this year has handled directly a business of $1,100,000 
for its members at the nominal cost of 1^ per cent on goods sold. 
The outlook for pears, both dried and canned, is better than ever 
before, and with the association supplanting efGicient and careful col- 
lective marketing for the former individual and wasteful method, it is 
fully believed that the industry is at last on a sound basis. 

Nothing can better illustrate the actual results obtained by the 
association for the current year, than the following statement of its 
activities as furnished by Mr. Swett: 

The orchardist judges the condition of his orchard by its growth and vigor. 

The grower's association is as important a part of his property as the orchard 
itself. The growth of an association is equally an index of its health and vigor. 

The California Pear Growers Association was planted and took root in Jane, 1918. 
It is now seventeen months old. Two crops of pears have been marketed. During 
the past year our membership has practically doubled. Our operating expense his 
been remarkably low— one dollar a ton has covered all expenses this seasoii. 

The first season we sold to canneries on members' account 1890400.44, abost 
eOOO tons o£ peais, No. I's and No. 2's. 

This season (1919) our business with canners has practically trebled, our caimeiy 
sales amounting to $1,091,617^22. 
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In addition we sold in San Francisoo and Oakland local shipments amounting to 
$o2,S52^. We have also sold drying pears amounting to $20,170.53. This does 
not include a sale of 7G0 tons made by the Sacramento River district for delivery to 
Sacramento for drying. 

The total tonnage handled brought in $1,084,610.05 and the total tonnage sold 
through the association amounted to 14,609 tons. 

We distributed pears to twenty-five different canning concerns, many of whom 
have a number of plants. We are gratified to state that we feel that the canners of 
California are honorable and square businees men. 

It is true probably that the canners have made good profits this season when, at 
the termination of the world war, an unprecedented demand for both food necessities 
and food luxuries had prevailed. We do not begrudge them their profits, for concerns 
making profits are safe risks to sell to. If the canners were losing money instead of 
making money, extensions of plants would be curtailed, the risk of selling fruit to 
them would be increased and the grower and his association would have a new set of 
worries. As a matter of good business precaution, however, all cannery accounts 
have been covered with credit indemnity insurance as a guarantee against loss. 

Our directors are conservative men, with broad outlook to the future of the 
industry. When it came to setting a price a conservative figure was named, $85 per 
ton for No. 1 i)ears, and $50 per ton for No. 2 i)ears. 

One canner who, previous to our naming prices, had ordered 400 tons, called at 
our office a few days after our price was made. **Increase my order to 800 tons, 
and accept my congratulations. You have made a price at which we can afford to 
make every effort, even in the face of possible labor shortage, to put up a full pack." 

At $85 per ton the grower receives for the pears, in a 2i-pound can, just a little 
less thin 10 cents. While the finished product retails at 60 cents the 2i-pound can, 
the consumer may forget that even if the grower supplied the fruit absolutely free of 
charge, donated it in fact, that would take off only 10 cents from the 60 cents. 

There is a long chain of expense resulting in the higher retail prices of canned 
fruit. The following items have all increased during the past three years: 

1. Freight from growers to canners. 

2. Ckwt of boxes supplied by canners. 

3. Drayage and dock charges. The stevedores charge $1 an hour for handling 

fruit grown at 50 cents an hour. 

4. Cannery labor. 

5. Cold storage. 

6. Fuel, cans, labels, cases, sugar. 

7. Increased cost of rents and labor to jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. 

We feel that the consumer who takes all these matters into account will not 
begrude the 10 cents a can that the grower receives, equal to 17 cents of the con- 
sumer's dollar. 

If the operations of the association in any way curtailed the output of canned 
pears, while possibly useful to growers, it would not be of benefit to consumers. But 
we are gratified to say that this season there has been the greatest production of 
canned pears ever known in the history of the industry, showing that the association 
is a help and not a hindrance and that it is working for the growth and expansion of 
the industry. 

Friction and disputes sometimes characterize business. We have had no contro- 
versies with canners. We have tried to give them a square deal and they have done 
the same by us. There have been innumerable details to adjust, for mistakes in 
grading, errors in shipments, and clerical errors are unavoidable during the rush 
season, both on the part of the growers, transportation companies, draymen, account- 
ants, shipping and receiving clerks, but these have been traced and amicably adjusted. 

A most important function of the association is the equalizing of prices in the 
Eastern markets where the greater portion of the crop is shipped to be sold at auction. 

At first sight our claim might be thought visionary in this respect, for we do not 
handle a single pound for Eastern sale ! 

What we do is to prevent gluts. With a great outlet to canneries and our flexible 
system of release for Eastern shipment, during the period of maximum harvesting 
from July 22 to August 15, we afford an outlet that protects the East from excessive 
shipments. 
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The local exchanges as finally organized as members of the state 
exchange, together with their present officers, are : 

Central Valley Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange, 

Including Merced, Stanislaus and San Joaquin counties. 

J. H. Flory, Dos Palos, California, president. 

F. W^. Burtch. Box C55, Modesto, secretary-manager. 

Principal place of business, Modesto. m 

Inyo Uoncy Exchange. 

Including Inyo County. 

AV. H. Byrne, Bishop, president. 
W. A. Trickey, Bishop, secretar>'-manager. 
Principal place of business. Bishop. 

Southern Valley Iloney Producers Cooperative Exchange, 

Including Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare and Kern counties. 

J. C. McCubbin, 444 San Pablo Avenue, Fresno, president. 
R. L. Watkins, 2510 Lee Street, Selma, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business, Selma. 

Imperial Valley Iloney Producers Cooperative Exchange. 
Including Imperial County. 

Wm. Guntermann. Calexico, president. 
C. P. Dandy, P. O. Box 455, El Centro, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business. El Centro. 

Orange County Iloney Producers Cooperative Exchange. 
Including Orange County. 

Cieo. J. Brown, Tustin, president. 
Hoy K. Bishop, R. F. D. 1, Orange, secretary -manager. 
Principal place of business. Orange. 

South Coast Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange. 
Including Santi Barbara and Ventura counties. 

W. J. Oates. Lompoc, president. 
Chns. C. Orr, Ojai, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business, Ojai. 

Superior California Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange. 
Including all of the state north of San Joaquin County. 

Mrs. M. E. Engel, Chico, president. 

Casper llnuser. 241 G Fourteenth Street, Sacramento, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business, Sacramento. 

Orange Belt Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange, 

Including Riverside and San Bernardino counties. 

II. T. Warner, SOC High Avenue, Redlands, president. 
E. W. Home, 1551 Victoria Avenue, Riverside, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business, Riverside. 

Los Angeles Honey Producers Exehange. 
Including Los Angeles County. 

Geo. B. I^rinan, 214 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, president 
W. E. Keller, 318 Investment Building, JjOs Angeles, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business, Los Angeles. 

San Diego County Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange. 
Including San Diego County. 

Mrs. Mary Gird Peters, Fallbrook, president. 
Ernest G. Allen, La Mesa, secretary-manager. 
Principal place of business. La Mesa. 
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Owing to war conditions, coupled with the federal embargo against 
the export of honey, together with large importations impending, 
much difficulty was experienced in marketing the entire 1918 crop. 
Urgent efforts, however, finally obtained a modification of the embargo 
and the requisite space in carriers of the United States Shipping Board. 
The exchange was greatly aided in this connection by the effort^s of 
the California Federation of Farmers Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tions, of which the exchange is a member, and which sent the following 
wire to the board at Washington : 

War Trade Boards 

Waahingtoiif D. C, 

Honey Producers Association, which is member of California Federation of Farm- 
era Cooperative Marketing Associations, collectively representing an outi)ut of about 
fifty million dollars worth farm products yearly, feels deeply concerned becaui^c of 
threatened import of large quantities of honey from West Indies and Mexico despite 
prohibition of export of American honey. We know it is desire of government to 
continue to stimulate all food production including honey. In name of federation 
request is therefore made that honey be taken from conscr\'ation list at earliest 
IK>ssible date in order better to stabilize prices. 

On the suggestion of John H. Rossit^r, Director of tlie United States 
Merchant Marine, I also sent the following telegram to Acting Director 
Cook of the Emergency Fleet Corporation at Washington, D. C. : 

On the suggestion of Mr. lioesiter, now en route to Washington, I am wiring you 
in behalf of the Honey Producers Cooperative Marketing Association who can disjwse 
of their honey crop to parties who hold British import licenses for five thousand 
ca.««es who were granted United States exiwrt licenses for only one thousand castas. 
Licenses for remaining four thousand cases having been declined because meanwhile 
honey placed on conservation list Furthermore shippers find they can not now make 
use even of licenses granted for one thousand cases because no space is said to be 
available except for British government assisted cargo. British Ministry has declined 
to give such assistance. Mr. Rossiter very much in sympathy and most desirous of 
assisting the Producera Association and suggests possibility of arranging to assign 
space on some of the boats nearing completion at Pacific coast yards destinod for 
Europe. Honey is not only wanted by allied civilian population in lieu of sugar but 
also has been used largely by British army canteen and we are informed is even 
being used for healing of wounds. Space required for approximately five thousand 
cases of about three hundred compact tons. Whatever can be done in this ninttor 
will be greatly appreciated by the Honey Producers. 

On December 19, 1918, I received word from the War Trade Board 
that the Bureau of Exports had authorized the issuance of licenses 
freely for export of lioiiey. 

While a portion of the crop was thus permitted for export, aiding 
the sale of honey in the domestic markets considerably, a portion of 
the 1918 crop, unusually large, was carried over into 1919. 

During the past twelve months the exchange has made a record that 
it may well be proud of. While it is barely more than a year old, it 
now represents close to 1000 beekeepers, controlling about 100,000 
colonies of bees. The exchange represents approximately 80 per cent 
of the honey produced in California. Practically all of the comb 
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honey is out of first hands and with the arrangements that the exehange 
has already made, disposing of the balance of its holdings, the total 
amount sold for this year, including liquid honey, will approximate 
over 125 carloads of 36,000 pounds each, valued in excess of $820,000. 
At the present rate of casts, it is estimated this amoimt of busine-ss will 
he handled at a selling expense of 7^ per cent per dollar. 

Where formerly honey was handled through a cumbersome method 
of distribution, costly in the extreme, the honey of the exchange is 
now marketed direct through dependable agents on a nominal per- 
centage, stabilizing the price, and eliminating many resales within the 
trade that resulted in profits to unnecesvsary factors and higher prices 
to consumers. 

Tlie exchange also has a supply department for its members, handling 
combs, cans, bec^swax and various other materials at greatly reduced 
cost to the members that would not have been possible otherwise than 
throuirh collective action. Tlie exchange has already standardized the 
different varieties, one of the most important changes in the industry 
that has taken place, a brand of the exchange guaranteeing the relia- 
bility of tlie paikajre. In tliis connection General Manager Charles B. 
Justice sent the following interesting letter to members in June, 1919: 

Von will he j)loa.so(l to know that your honey i.s bein? offered under the exchanpe 
brands to ijracticnlly i»v«Ty wholosaU* ;;rooor and honey dealer in the Unitcnl States 
jMid al.nacl throuirh the most r.^linhlo d'^alers and brokers in this country. The 
rxchnnue has absolutely "arrived" and is endorsed from aU quarters as a sound 
ijcsiiu'ss institution. If the crop is short we want you to feel that you have at last 
sicnnMl (he opportunity to a^t the full value of a short crop. Heretofore the specu- 
lator was the first man to learn of a shorr crop, and being: universally informed, he 
was al'out th;' <mly man who Ivnetited. We believe our members are too intelligent 
to le misled by false rumors, but will fret reliable information from their Iwal 
s' cr.'tari*»s about the exohanjare's marketing plans. 

On Octol er 21 the board of directors issued a letter to the meml>ers 
of the exchange that is so illuminating that I am taking the liberty of 

in; hiding it, as follows: 

California Honey PRonrcERs Cooperative Exchange. 

Los ANGELE8, CALIFORNIA, October 14. 1J>1!>. 
I'o o'.T MtnifHtu: 

The exchanjre is now more than a year old, and we feel it our duty as directors 
of the state exchanire to report to you as below: 

Th" affairs of the exchange are in an exceedingly satisfactory condition refrardioj? 
the market injr of the crop and the volume of business already handled. The future 
nuirket looks auspicious, as on account of the shortage of sugar the indications are 
that the balance of the croj) will be moved out at goo4l prices. The exchange has 
sold and shippe<l out al>out fifty carloads, leaving slightly in excess of that quantity 
assembled or yet to \ye assembled. Regarding the selling ability of the exchange, wc 
quote the ff llowin-T from one of the lirgest honey dealers in the country: 

"Uegarding California alfalfa, we can not make sales at 15 cents, but we are not 

at all surprised that you have been able to sell a fe^' cars at this price, as we believe 

some of tiie buyers would prefer to buy direct from the exchange than from us.'* 

Tho reason that the alwve statement is true is that the exchange has established 

reliable aelling connections in most ol tYie d\tt<iT«i\ cWVw <>t the ooantcy and is sellinf( 

direct to the legitimate wholesaW buyers anA <A\m\iiaWTi'^ ^5^aft «viRKf<i:&»Xffic \a «, Un^ 

iefcree. 
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We feol that the exchange has ncoomplishtM more in its first year than might 
normally have been exi)ected. It has established a new system of grading ; it has 
adopted a better and stronger package : it has assumed a dominating jwsition in the 
honey industry and it has in its infancy demonstrated its ability to outsell ils 
strongest competitors. It has accomplishe<l very great savings in the purcliase of 
supplies and containers. The strong cooperative spirit of our members has overcome 
tremendous natural obstacles and difliculties ; lack of acquaintance between our 
members was a severe handicap. In spite of this the exchange has grown until it 
has now almost a thousand loyal members. 

The income from the 101 S crop bids fair to fully equal expenses. If this be true 
in a lean year, what may we not expect with a normal or bumper cropV The 
exchange will during the winter montlis develop any possible improvements in its 
8er\ice or increase in its departments which may apiiear of l>enefit to members, 
believing you will share with us in the extreme satisfaction of knowing that the 
Ix^eepers of California are now masters of the situation and will look with confi- 
dence toward the future possibilities of beekeeping by reason of our organization. 

Our remarkable growth is demon.strated as follows : 

At the time the exclrmge was organized. Los Angeles had in the neighlwrhood of 
2000 colonics signed ; she now has nearly ten times that many signed. 

San Diego County has grown to exceed 200 members, owning in excess of 'JO.CXX) 
colonies. The exchange is shipping every carload produceil in San Diego County this 
year. This is also true in Inyo County, and other locals are doing nearly as well. 

At the time we organized, the exchange had no members in the Palo Venle Valley. 
Our manager recently visited that country and we now are able to report lOO i)er 
cent membership there, who are contributing five or six carloads of honey. 

The unorganized be«'kcoi>er8 of Arizona, learning of our progress and unable to 
market their honey to their satisfaction indei)endently, have r«»solved to organize two 
locaJ exchanges, one at Yuma and one at Pha»nix, to affiliate with our exchange. 
One of these new Arizano locals will contribute about eleven carloads of honey. 
See what this means to our organizatfon movement and witness the tribute paid to 
the exchange service ! 

On a recent trip to the Kern River country, the manager of the exchange visited 
a spot where the organization was weak, with the result that in the northern end 
of the Antelope Valley we now have ICK) i)er cent membership and the l)eekeepers 
there are i>erhaps the most enthusiastic cooix'rators we have. Important strides 
have likewise l>een made in the increa.sed menil>ei*ship of the Kern Itiver country, of 
the Central Valley Honey Exchange, of the Orange Belt Exchange, and in fact all 
of the locals are able to report increases. 

If the exchange services had cost us 5 cents per pound for the first year instead 
of about 1 cent per pound, we feel it would have been worth while in view of the 
objects attained. One important achievement is the extremely favorable attitude of 
the legitimate buying public toward this exchange. The business has been taken out 
of the hands of a few wealthy honey speculators and the policy of our exchange has 
been to stimulate business with the legitimate buyer and encourage more dealers and 
bottlers of honey everj'when*. Your exchange extends and receives a fraternal senti- 
ment on the part of every organization of beekeepers everywhere. It has gone far to 
encourage new organizations of beekeepers everywhere. 

Withal the new exchange jiackage was a big stej) forwanl. we can promise you our 
best endeavors to constantly improve it. We have taken advantage of our exi)eriences 
during the past year and concerted eCforts are being made to improve our standard 
cans for 1020. 

If apparent neglect has at times crept in, our members will realize the extent of 
our undertaking and share our conviction that the work of serving our ten locals 
with their nearly 1000 members has been accomplished with remarkably few employees 
in our state exchange office, who must needs have been sufficient. 

We extend greetings to you in this anniversary period, and remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Board of Dibectobs of the Califobnia IIo^^ky Pbodlxebs 

Cooperative Exchange. 

Willis Lynch, Wm. CJuntennann, 

H. F. Mellen, C^has. C. Orr, 

E. W. Home, Fred K. lliCw^T^^ 
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ALFALFA AND MILO MAIZE. 

In response to urgent requests of alfalfa growers throughout the 
state in 1918, I commenced the fonnation of the organization now 
known as the Alfalfa Growers of California, Inc. 

A meeting whs held at my office on April 10, 1918, at which were 
present representative growers together with delegates from a local 
association from the southern part of the state, known as the California 
Alfalfa Growers Association. 

At this meeting a plan of organization was adopted, nonstock, non- 
profit in form, a promotion committee was appointed and the campaign 
for membership launched. 

My preliminary investigation had developed many surprising facts 
in the marketing of alfalfa and I was convinced that a plan of collective 
marketing was not only an urgent necessity among alfalfa growers, 
but would materially benefit other struggling and important industries 
to a great extent dependent upon its production, such as dairying. 
Because of this I was firmly convinced, moreover, that ultimate con- 
sumers w^ere largely interested and would also greatly benefit through 
the .stabilizing of the alfalfa market and its greater production. This 
latter could only be assured by obtaining for the grower a reasonable 
profit on his operations, thiLS enabling him to continue to produce and 
encourage him to increase his acreage. 

Increased production, plus scientific and efficient marketing, are 
primarily important, both to producer and consumer. While alfalfa, 
owing to its great value as a fodder, had experienced a rapid grow^th in 
acreage throughout the state, it was found that during the last few 
years production had materially decreas:ed, and farmers were inclined 
to convert alfalfa acreage into some more profitable crop. 

The reasons for this were manifold. Not only had costs gone up 
tremendously, but the difficulties of financing were unusual. The most 
important difficulty, however, was found in the severe fluctuations in 
prices, as a rule, to the loss of the producer, and to the detriment of 
the consumer. 

The chief beneficiary, under those conditions, was the speculator or 
broker. As alfalfa produces several crops covering the spring and 
summer, its harvesting and warehousing for fall and winter consump- 
tion must be financed. Individually unable to hold his hay for long, 
the alfalfa producer as a rule has been forced in the past to throw his 
crop on the market early in the season, thus bearing down the price. 
In this way the producer seldom received the benefit of the later 
rising prices, when, with the crop practically out of first hands, the 
speculator reaped the harvest oi tYve \i\^Vv i^rvees incident to fall and 
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winter demand. In the past it was found priei^ ofton fliU'tuatiHl 
from $S a ton baled, to $80 a ton. 

The continuation of this condition could only result in a still furtlior 
reduction in acreage, and Ic&s to prvidueer, and ultimately hrin^ alH>ut 
far higher prices to ccnsiuners. 

It was realized that collective action alone would Ik* the means l\v 
which the industry could be stabilized, the speculative featun^ elim- 
inated, and the grower assured of the full market value of his product, 
at the same time affording alfalfa consumers full protection against 
inflated prices. 

The California Alfalfa Growers Association, operating simth of the 
Tehachapi, had already demonstrated in a small way what could bo 
acecmplished in a much larger degree by a statewide assoc»iation. 
This, therefore, formed the nucleus of the new organization. 

Inasmuch as it was desired to handle the 1918 crop, if possible, the 
campaign for membership was intensive in character. Several solici- 
tors weie sent into the field and many large meetings of growers were 
held throughout the state, whereat the State ^larket Director was 
enabled to explain the aim of organization to the growers. By Augu-it 
30, with 800 members signed up, representing sonic 25,000 acres of 
alfalfa, the organization tommittee considered the amount sullicicnt 
to incorporate. 

Temporary directors were chosen, a sales organization was estab- 
lished, and the handling of much of the 1918 crop of tlie menilx^rs was 
soon in full progress. 

The effect of unified action on the part of the growers was noticeable 
and in. place of being forced to take the offer of the nearest buyer, 
members were able to profit through access to markets not thcretofon* 
available. 

Arrangements were also made to warehcusc* such holdings as members 
desired. 

During the past year this feature has received special attention, 
with the resnit that local warehouse companies are rapidly bciniLT 
formed in the most central districts, and uiid^r advanlag<»()us condi- 
tions, all under the direction of the central organization. 

A pooling system iias also been inaugurated whereby shipments of 
members to a central point during the term of tin* pool will return to 
those members equally, the siune net i)ri(u» per ton for like grades of 
hay. In this way varying freiglit rates are (Hjualizcd and looses fairly 
distributed. 

Proper uniform grading methods have been establi.shcd, resulting to 
the gi*eat advantage of both the members and consumers. 
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Early in 1919 growers of inilo maize and Egyptian com, particularly 
in the Imperial Valley, who had been producing and marketing their 
products under exceedingly adverse conditions, besought the aid of the 
association and the State Market Director. The marketing of these 
products, possible imder the by-la w\s and articles of incorporation of 
the alfalfa association, was approved by the directors, and as the result 
of meetings held throughout the milo maize growing districts a large 
acreage was signed up. 

General manager Geo. H. Emery has submitted the following state- 
ment relative to the activities of the association : 

The breaking up of the large open ranges of the West, making them unavailable 
for the cheap production of beef and the support of other forms of animal life, make 
it essential for the state seriously to consider methods and means of stimulating 
increased production of alfalfa, recognized as among the most valuable of hay crops 
by reason of its feeding qualities. 

I'nfortunately, the expense incidental to preparing lands for the production of 
alfalfa, the difficulty in harvesting and individual marketing, coupled with the com- 
paratively short life of an alfalfa field, too frequently spell *io88** to the farmer and 
discourage future production. 

The average farmer, who gives intelligent consideration to the solution of the 
problems presented, deplores even more than does the consuming public, the wide 
fluctuations in price at various seasons of the year, and for the reason that the 
price is at its lowest ebb at the harvest period. He is not always so fortunately 
situated as to be able to carry his crop over, even though he may have certain 
knowledge that the price will materially increase at a later period, when he will have 
no alfalfa to market. 

He further realizes that the high prices paid at certain seasons of the year enure 
not to the benefit of the farmer, but to the speculator, who, for his own benefit, and 
through the disadvantage on the part of the farmer, depresses prices during the 
harvesting season in the expectation of thereby reaping a large return at a later 
date, at the expense of both the farmer and the consuming public. i 

One of the basic reasons for the existence of the association, and one of the 
fundamental principles on which it was founded, is its endeavor to stabilize the 
price of alfalfa and prevent those great fluctuations that have prevailed in the past, 
between the times when the cutting^ are frequent and heavy in the spring and early 
summer, and those that are of slower growth, and light, in the late fall. 

Artificial fluctuations in price result in detriment not only to the farmer but to 
the consuming public, for since alfalfa is a bulky product, the ordinary consumer is 
ro(|uired to i)urchnse his supply in small quantities, comparatively speaking, and can 
not purchnse during the season, when the prices are low, sufficient to carry him over 
throughout the year. As a result, he is at the mercy of the speculator and must 
pay whatever prices the latter sees fit to charge. If, then, this speculation be elim- 
inated, and the farmer assured a stable price for his product, based upon the actual 
cost of production, and sufficient to yield a fair return for his labor and investment, 
he will be encouraged to increase his acreage rather than to diminish it, as has been 
the case in the past. 

If. coupled with this stabilization of prices and production, the markets for Cali- 
fornia alfalfa can be extended throughout the United States, we have every reason 
to l>elieve that the returns to California for alfalfa produced can not be measured in 
dollars. There is no question but what the association has been instrumental in the 
stabilization of prices during the summer of liHt), for where the association has been 
represented by a considerable number of growers in any district, there has not been, 
in that district, as wide a difference in the price paid the growers as formerly existed. 

The farmer siiould know the actual cost of production, just as thoroughly as the 

nuinufactunT of any articles produced in a machine shop or foundry would know the 

cost of his i)rwluct. The grower's knowledge as to this cost may undoubtedly beft 

be encouraged through his association. When the cost of production is ascertained 

and f^iven to the public, the grower wUl not be exi)ected to sell his hay at a loss. To 
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this end, the association is planning to carry on an active campaign of education 
during the coming winter for the production of better and larger crops of alfalfa. 
This campaign will demonstrate to the farmer tliat inefficiency, waste, useless costs, 
8];>eculative profits, useless movement, congestion or any unbusiuess-Like act in the 
process of distribution is just as reprehensible as a similar waste or extravagance in 
production. It will ako be shown that the best friend of the producer is a consumer 
and that any element or act thut adds more than an absolute minimum cost to the 
product from the field to the feeder is an economic waste. This educational cam- 
paign will demonstrate further that the selling price of the product should be based 
upon the cost of production, and that the best interests of both producer and consumer 
will be realized only through the cooperative activity of the producers themselves in 
every avenue of production and distribution. 

To stabilize prices and production is the ultimate aim of the Alfalfa Growers of 
California, Inc.* and is their declared purpose, as stated in their by-laws, being as 
follows : 

**Section 1. MARKETING. The association was organized by alfalfa growers 
throughout the State of California, pursuant to a preliminary subscription agree- 
ment, along lines suggested and approved by the State Market Director, a public 
official of the State of California, for mutual help, in the interest of the producing 
and consuming public, and for the purpose of creating a central marketing agency to 
encourage and standardize the production of alfalfa through the extension of markets, 
the more equitable distribution of the product and the elimination of speculation, 
enable the grower to obtain for his products a price reasonably commensurate with 
the cost of production, while at the same time assuring to the consumer a constant 
8api>Iy at a price fixed by the true law of supply and demand, free from artificial 
floctuations and speculative control. 

"Section 2. LIMITATIONS. The association shall not engage in the business 
of marketing generally, but shall confine its operations primarily to marketing the 
crops of its members and the rendition of such service as may come within the legiti- 
mate scope of its objects and purposes, as stated in its articles of incorporation, and 
to the conduct of such other business and affairs as may be incidental to the 
accomplishment thereof." 

The association is founded on the principles that alfalfa and milo maize are 
economically valuable crops, that their production should be and is good business 
for all concerned, and that through cooperative distribution and sale the gamble is 
eliminated. There should be no gamble in producing food for feed. 

The service of the association will result in a splendid stimulation of production. 
The uncertainty of a market will be eliminated and the producer can, with con- 
fidence, devote himself to intensive production. Therefore, varying local and state 
conditions and manipulations of supply and demand have made the experience of 
the pcodocer similar to a continuous gamble. 

Upon distribution depends success or failure of the alfalfa grower, and in the past 
this most important function has been left to private agencies whose financial success 
depended upon radical changes in the market prices. 

The association will handle this season the products of many thousands of acres 
of milo maize. For this purpose warehousing facilities have been organized in pro- 
ducing districts to permit the distribution of the crop as consumption requires. This 
is an at-cost 8er\'ice and is a mutual benefit, a service which previously has been 
given by private agencies and privately owned warehouses, but not on an at-cost 
basis. 

There is now before the Railroad Administration, for decision, a petition for the 
privilege of warehousing in transit for ground alfalfa or alfalfa meal, as is permitted 
in grain. If this is granted, it will be a big advantage to the industr>', as it will 
permit the association to collect at central points, small lots of meal from its indi- 
vidual members. The facilities of obtaining cars quickly at such central distribution 
points are much better than at the small interior shipping i>oints. As meal is often 
moved in large quantities, it is verj- important that the shipi^er should be able to 
obtain cars quickly and in numbers. This is very difficult to do under the present 
system. Another thing to be considered in this connection is the fact that our meal 
would, under normal conditions, l)e ground during the summer and early fall mouths 
wihile the big bulk of the meal going east would move later in the season, thereby 
necessitating the storage of some for perhaps several months. This can be h.ai\dl«^ 
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more efficiently and economically in one large warehouse at a central shipping point 
than by duplicating the service and equipment in several small country districts. 

The possibilities of the mealing of alfalfa hay are unlimited and would be the 
means of assisting in the development of the alfalfa industry in California, by 
removing the surplus from the market at certain periods of the year, when it is 
inclined to be glutted, thereby stabilizing the price to the local trade and opening up 
a market for a California product that is in beg demand in the East. 

The freight rate on hay to Atlantic coast points is so high that it will interfere 
seriously with the shipment of alfalfa in the form of baled hay, but if converted 
into meal it takes a freight rate 50 per cent lower than in the baled form, while 
the capacity of a carload is increased 50 per cent by converting the hay into meal. 
This may be accomplijshed by portable mills moved from ranch to ranch. 

The association is mealing for its members, this year, considerable hay in the 
Bakersfield district. Arrangements have also been made to enter the field to a much 
more extensive scale in the spring in several districts that are especially adapted, 
on account of climatic and geographical conditions, to the conversion of their hay 
into meal. This will place them on an equal footing, for disposal of their alfalfa 
in the form of hay, with other districts more favored under present conditions. 

The association has Increased its acreage during the past year to approximately 
46,000 acres, half of which is cut for the market, the other half being used for 
feeding purposes by the growers. The association has been doing some advertising 
in the local farm papers of the state, and as a result, many inquiries are being 
received from growers with a view of joining the association. 

During the past season district offices have been opened in Oakland, B'^resno, 
Bakersfield, and El Centro. Others are to follow, as the business warrants. These 
offices are in charge of district managers, with power to make collections and settle 
all accounts of the growers under their jurisdiction. Aside from these district offices, 
local offices in charge of fieldmen are located in each community where the associa- 
tion is represented by a sufficient number of members. These fieldmen are in per- 
sonal touch with the individual growers of the respective communities, and report 
direct to the district officers who, in turn, are in close touch with the home office in 
Los Angeles. 

In each of these communities advisory boards, composed of from three to five 
members, act in the capacity of a local board of directors, holding meetings at stated 
periods, and reporting local conditions to the home office. The home office, in turn, 
keeps in weekly touch with all the advisory boards in the state, particularly in 
relation to market conditions throughout the state. 

Members have manifested much interest in the establishment of central local 
warehouses throughout the state. As a result warehouse companies are being formed, 
and temporary warehouses leased until such time as the members in the different 
districts build their own. 

Such warehouses will be under the control of the local district advisory board 
which in turn will have supervision of all the details of the warehousing and the 
issuing of receipts in the name of the association. This will place the association 
in a position to finance its memljers, and will remove the necessity of selling their 
hay when the market is depressed, as in the past. 

All th(»se warehouses will be operated under the guidance of the state association, 
which will periodically audit the books. The same forms and system of bookkeeping 
will be atloptod throughout the state. 

The association is consummating arrangements that will enable it to advance 
to members 00 per cent of the value of a shipment immediately upon receipt of the 
shipping papers, the balance to be paid strictly within a time limit of thirty days. 
This will remove a big stumbling block which has interfered with the complete 
success of the association in the past. 

In the early spring, a considerable number of our members who were interested 
in the growing of milo maize and Egyptian corn petitioned the association to organize 
a branch in order to handle milo maize. The acerage represented by these petitionen 
was so considerable that the association was induced to enter this field, and now 
represents ovor 12.000 acres of milo maize and Egyptian corn, gaining more acreage 
continually. 

During ten days in the month of October practically all of the milo maize and 
Egyptian corn growers in the island district south of Fresno organized and joined 
the association, forming the first warehousing company under the guidance of the 
assocJntioD. 
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The association controls approximately 25 per cent of the output of mile maise 
ID the Imperial Valley. This district is already planning for warehouses and elevators 
ot their own next season, when they expect to represent over 50 per cent of the 
acreage of their district. 

The idea of the cooperative marketing of this product appeals very strongly to 
all the milo maize growers as it is a product which has been subjected, in the past, 
t? a great deal of speculation and fluctuations between the time of harvesting and 
the ultimate delivery of the crop to the consumer. The association, so far, has l^een 
very successful in placing a great many of its orders direct with the consumers, 
thereby returning to members a better price tlian under the old system, and without 
any increase in cost to the user. 

As related in general manager Emery's statement, the association 
has recently given much consideration to the development of Eastern 
markets for alfalfa and alfalfa products. By utilizing transpoi-tation 
facilities via the Panama Canal, it has been satisfactorily determined 
that Atlantic seaboard markets will be within reasonable access of the 

4 

association, particularly for ground alfalfa and alfalfa meal. Where 
baled alfalfa would be prohibitive for Eastern marketing, owing to its 
space requirements and higher freight rate, shipments of meal and 
concentrates are made easily possible, and more often profitable. While 
heretofore the supply has been practically suflficient only for domestic 
purposes, it is foreseen that in the ease of gluts in the local market, 
with the consequent lowering of prices, to the disadvant-ago of the 
grower, the availability of outside markets is important. The Atlantic 
seaboard, with its tremendous dairying interests, provides practically 
an unlimited demand for alfalfa, even at rates vsuflficieutly above Cali- 
fornia prices to make it possible to ship meal at a greater profit to 
local producers than otherwise would accrue to them in the case of 
gluts in the local market. 

In this connection the association wrote me as follows, in May, 1919: 

We have jour favor of the third instant advising us of the movement of 250 
tons of hay from San Francisco on j^overnment vessels via the Panama Canal, and 
thank you for all the information contained in your letter. 

We are receiving, almost every day, wires and letters from our brokers through 
the Middle West and southern tier of states along the Atlantic Coast, giving us 
information a« to the prices on alfalfa hay and meal within their respective terri- 
tories, and learn that the possibilities for marketing alfalfa meal are unlimited. 

At this writing, we have concluded that the export surplus of hay can be disposed 
of within the United States in alfalfa meal form, to much better advantage than to 
double compress it and ship it to outside markets. By converting it into alfalfa 
meal at point of origin, wo eliminate the baling cost and the labor difficulties accom- 
panying it and prepare our product in such form that it enjoys the lowc^st c.jrload 
rate of freight applicable to all cereals, either in bulk or sacks, from common Southern 
Pacific or Santa Fe California shipping points to the common Middle West or 
extreme Eastern destinations. We also raise our product from a cheap, raw, bulky 
state to a highly fin'shed condition, in which form other avenues of distribution are 
open for its sale within the United States. 

The organization has steadily grown throughout the year. From 
the original membership representing 25,000 acres, the organization 
now markets the product of s:ome 2000 members re^T^jA-^vAxvjL^ NS^^^J^^ 
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acres, as well as sopie 12,000 acres additional in railo maize and Egyp- 
tion corn. 

Since its initial operations the organization has not lost a cent in 
bad accounts. It has, however, provided indemnity against loss and 
at the same time through advantageous financial arrangements is 
enabled to make advances to growers of 60 per cent of the value of 
shipments, a neces.sary factor to the grower who because of numerous 
crops must finance himself for his operations. The formation of this 
organization has unquestionably proved of distinct benefit to the entire 
state and has stabilized the market, eliminating the features of wide 
fluctuations and speculative activities that had heretofore worked great 
harm to the industrv. 
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CALIFORNIA WINE GRAPES. 

Enactment by Congress of the prohibition enforcement act has 
aroused wine grape growers to the urgent necessity of action looking 
to the finding of future permanent markets for California wine grapes 
after Januarj' 16, 1920, when prohibition by constitutional amendment 
becomes effective. 

While growers have been able this season to market a large part 
of their tonnage of fresh grapes outside of the state, with the advent 
of prohibition even tihis market is cut off. In order to save his invest- 
ment, therefore, the wine grape grower is faced with the problem of 
finding new markets. 

Many possibilities have been suggested, among them processing in 
such form as will make the grapes most marketable, either as dried 
wine grapes, grape syrups, grape juice, dealcoholized wines and other 
grape products. In any of these classes it is thought that both domestic 
and export markets may be found tfaat will ultimately prove a solu- 
tion for the grape growers' difSculties. Alone, however, the individual 
grape grower would in most cases be unable to undertake satisfactorily 
either the processing or the marketing problem, and* at the same time 
be assured of obtaining the full value of his product. With collective 
action for processing and marketing, however, it is felt that these 
problems can be solved. 

These problems assume manifold propcrrtions when it is realized that 
the annual wine grape production in California is estimated at 
400,000 tons. Based on prices of the . past season, this crop has a 
valuation in the neighborhood of $12,000,000. 

With these thoughts in mind, conferences were held with President 
Frank T. Swett and Secretary H. F. StoU of the California Grape 
Protective Association, E. M. Sheehan, former secretary of the State 
Viticultural Commission, and other grape growers. As a result a large 
mass meeting of prominent grape growers throughout the state was held 
at the oflSce of the State Market Director on November 6, 1919. At 
this meeting the problems confronting the wine grape growers were 
thoroughly reviewed, resulting in the unanimous decision to organize 
a cooperative marketing association. 

An organization committee was immediately elected, composed of the 
following growers: Ephraim Light, Calistoga, Napa County; C. E. 
Humbert, Cloverdale, Sonoma County ; Chas. Crawford, Ukiah, Mendo- 
cino County ; Claus Mangels, Cordelia, Solano County ; Frank T. Swett, 
Martinez, Contra Costa County ; Albert Haentze, San Jose, Santa Clara 
County; C. II. Wente, Livermore, Alameda County; E. H. Frye, 
Franklin, Sacramento County ; George Wilhoit, Stockton, San Joa«^\x>c 
County ; T. II. Kewin, Modesto, Stanislavis CouivX.^ \^.N .^^-^ ,^^^^ 
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Fresno County ; Frank Wilson, Dinuba, Tulare County ; H. H. Thomas, 
Cucamonga, San Bernardino County; Secondo Guasti, Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles County; H. M. Landsberger and E. M. Sheehan, San 
Francisco. 

The form of organization as adopted at this meeting is nonprofit 
and noncapital stock in character. It is believed that through such an 
organization waste in the cost of distribution will be eliminated, the 
industry stabilized, and most important of all, foreign and domestic 
markets may be developed, especially for the dried wine grape, for 
which the possibilities appear to be most encouraging. 

Such an association \idll be able to do for the wine grape grower what 
he individually would be unable to do for himself. The finding of 
markets for this huge crop of wine grapes presents many difficulties, 
not the least of which is the processing in such economical form as will 
be most available for marketing. Through a marketing association it 
is felt that the highest market value of the product may be secured 
for the grower at the lowest cost of processing and selling. 

The organization committee is keenly alive to the necessity of prompt 
action, and with ^he aid of this department is perfecting the subscrip- 
tion and marketing agreements and formulating plans for an aggressive 
membership campaign to be completed in time to handle next season's 
crop. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY. 

The California Associated Raisin Company was organized several 
years before the State Market Commission was created, and was a 
going and highly successful marketing association prior to the enactment 
of the state marketing law. 

I have heretofore made it a practice to confine my reports to such 
associations only as were organized with the aid and cooperation of 
the State Market Director. I am making an exception to this rule in 
this report so far as the California Associated Raisin Company is con- 
cerned, to the degree at least of publishing herein the statements madt 
by President Wylie M. Giflfen of the Associated Raisin Company, and 
the State Market Director, before the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington, D. C, in November, 1919. 

During the summer of 1919 complaints were registered by a group 
of California packers with the Department of Justice at Washington, 
D. C, charging the California Associated Raisin Company with being 
a monopoly and with acting in restraint of trade in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust act. The Department of Justice referred the matter 
to the Federal Trade Commission with the request that it investigate 
and report its findings to the Department of Justice. 

President Giflfen of the California Associated Raisin Company was 
thereupon invited to attend a hearing held in the matter in Washing- 
ton, D. C, called for the latter part of November, 1919, by the Federal 
Trade Commission. President Giflfen felt that in the public interest it 
was important that the State Market Director present to the Federal 
Trade Commission this argument, from the standpoint of public policy 
and public welfare, in relation to the issues involved in the complaints 
registered against the Raisin Company by the packers. 

Accordingly, with the consent and approval of Governor Wm. D. 
Stephens, the State Market Director attended the hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C, and presented the point of view from the standpoint of 
public policy. 

The issues involved vitally aflfect so many other farmers' marketing 
associations in California and elsewhere, that I deem the matter of 
suflScient interest and importance to make as a part of this report 
the following two statements : 

Washington, D. C, November 20, 1919. 
To the Federal Trade Comtnisaiont 
WaBhington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : I desire to point out to your honorable body that the state adminis- 
tration of California is in full sympathy with the objective of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its eflforts to minimize profiteering. 

Oar administration stands ready to cooperate with your commission to bring 
exploiters of the public to justice and to aid you in every way to protect the puhlla 
interests. 

While, as the State Market Director of CaUf omVa, 1 cim iioV. V^^^ «» ^^ ^^n^^^Na 
of nor as a pleader for the Associated Raisin Compeiiiy, \ iw\ t\i«X «a «. \a»XX5ax <aX 
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justico. cortain cousidcrations affecting the welfare of the state involved in the issue 
before you. should be brought to your conHideration. 

If the facts, however, should l)e agaim«t the Raisin Association, we should be at 
one with you in the feeling that the association should be treated in full acconlance 
with the law. 

I am here as the repres<^ntative of the (California State Market Commission for the 
purpose of presenting to you for your consideration in dealing with ca.ses such as 
that of the Associated Kaisin Company the angle of the issue from Ihe standpoint of 
public welfare and i)ublic policy. 

The world's ablest thinkers have pointed out, and have thus far not been success- 
fully contradicted, that the prime remedy for the present abnormal state of unrest U 
increaso<l i)roduction. mon* especially of foodstuffs. 

The vast area.s in the former Russian Empire and the Balkan States, with their 
teeming millions of food producers, have largely been put out of commission, to say 
nothing of the great foo<l producinir areas in devastated France and Belgium, which 
can not be rehabilitated, so to speak, over night; and to say nothing of the millions 
of men killed and incapacitated during the recent war, who represented the world's 
best food i)roducing brawn and muscle. 

If revolution comes from beneath in this and in other countries against existing 
govcrinneuls, it will b<> because a lack of human necessities has played into the hands 
of th(» Bolshevistic and T. W. \V. revolutionists. By ascribing the wrong causes to 
diminished food supplies, their aim is to so influence the minds of the unthinking 
proletariat as to rouse him to the wildest action, thus making him a most serious 
menace to our form of civilization and government. 

Kor the want of better immediate ways of dealing with the revolutionary spirit, 
force and repressive metlio<ls are being resort<*d to by existing governments. These 
means, at lu^st. are dang<»rous. Force begets force and repression begets repression. 
An ♦'nipty stomach is hard to reason with and, as a nile, knows no law. The Bol- 
shevics and the I. \V. W.'s. as a rule, get little it»sponse to their revolutionarj' ai)]M>ahj 
from th<» pros])erous and the well fed. The best weai)on then, with which to fight 
these cnemi<»s of law and order is to increase jiroduction and to fill the world's markets 
with abundant foodstuffs. 

It is at this piMut where tli«» tiller of the soil can render the world at this critical 
j)erio<l the highest and the great<'st s(M*vi(*e. Already the American people have been 
placed under obligations to the American farmer during the recent war to a degree 
wliieli they can never repay. 

It will be recall'Ml that early in our war with (Jermany. the cry went forth to the 
American farmer from the Washington administration. "Food will win the war: 
I)roduce. produce." You will also recall how nobly the American farmer responded 
and how i)nxluction on the farm was tremendously speeded up. 

While the (Jerman i)eople were starving, the American soldier in Europe was the 
best f<»d soldier in the world, to say nothing of the food furnished by the American 
/ariuer to f(Mvl the allied armies. 

The recent publication of <ien. Ludendorff's story, The Great Administrator of the 
CJerman Army, tells how (Germany's defeat was primarily due to the fact that the 
lack of food.stuffs in (Jennany completely destroyed the morale of the people of 
(iermany, who in their hungi>r demanded a cessation of the war at any price, finally 
rose in their might and forced the abdication and flight of the Kaiser and compelled 
the army to ask for an armistice. 

Not lea.st among the American farmers who helped to bring all this about was the 
fanner in California. 1 am of the oi)inion that he furnished considerably more than 
his quota of the increased foo<l supply. One of the great factors in aiding^ him to do 
this was his cooiMM-ative marketing associations. The number and the size of these 
associations in California have grown to such proportions that their estimated ontpat 
for 11)11) is $2.1().<M„M).<)<H). This vast volume of farm products was cooperatively 
marketed at the lowest cost for distribution, with substantially every element of wa8t<! 
in the cost of distribution cut out. The products were sent to market after being 
most scientifically graded and standardized, so as to insure to the consumer only such 
foodstuffs as were lit to eat. Without putting any burden on the constuner, but on 
the contrary insuring him the best qualities at the lowest prices, the California 
cooiH>rative marketing associations, by cutting out waste in the cost of distribution 
and also by cutting out. as a rule, the i)rofits of former speculative buyers, secured 
for the grower the fullest share of the consumer's dollar. This made it more nearlj 
poiisib}o for the farmer to make a living and had a most potent effect, not only in 
keeping him producing but in encouragmg Vv\m to enlarge his prodactive activitiei. 
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Thps* coofw»ninve marketinir assoouitions hav«» he^n n thorn in ih* sidt*s of tho 
jvpocnlarire buyers, so much so that they have expended $reat sums of money and 
hare made tremendous efforts to kill off these assoi'iations. During the last two 
sessions of the California legislature nothing was left umlone on their iH»ri to have 
the existing i.'alifomia marketing law repisnled and the State Market t.'ommi«iion abi^l- 
Rthed. The question of the Market Commission developed! into one of the srt»:»tesi 
issues that these legislative sessions had to deal with. At bt^th s*»ssions, however, 
the enemies of farmers* i-r^^perative markeriuc wen* overwhehuinily d»*lVai<M and the 
marketing law was sustained. This was due to the faet that the learislaturt*. :U'ier a 
most exhaustive inquir.v. became tH>nvino»'d that tht^e fanners* ass*HMai!ons were in 
the public iniervsi and were <x>nducive to the public welfare*. They foil that it wouhl 
be in the nature of a public calamity to wi[ie out such ass*x*iations and thus make 
possible the return of conditions which prevailed! in l^alifomia.durinc the decade 
between VM^} and li>lo l>efore the marketing associations wen* to any extent bi\>ujrhl 
into life. 

The state a;;riculrural re|K>rts for California show, for example, that U»iw»»en UH^.l 
and UMO the number of fruit tn^M* plante<l to deiMduous fruits detTcastsl fully ll> ixt 
cent, du«» lanrely. it may l>e said, to the fact that the farmer was unable then to make 
a living. 

Tliat prt^lucfion has bet^n incivasv'l simv the i>eriiHl of the afrricultural onrauira- 
tion movement, however, is indicated by the same n^ports showing; that b»*twtH*n 
the yt'urs llHTi to llHs. canned fruits and vejieiables imn^astHl from S,.*\4t\iHH» casrs 
to 17.lSX).t><N) cas»>5. or MM) per (vnt advance. 

In the dairy industr>- in California, orsanizjition had not Invn I'onsumtujttcil it» 
any extent before the year 11>1."». The agricultural nHH>nls show that total dairy 
production amounted to 7<».rK>2.<KM» i>ouuds in IIU'J. and to !H>..M>S>,Uii> in VM\ i\\\ 
advance of ban'ly 2i> per cent. After orjranization. however, by 1?>1S. prmhution of 
these products had increased to fully 127.."»sl.(KH^ IHUinds, an ndvano' for the i^r^an- 
ized i>erio<l of 4o per cent over ll>l."i. as au;ainst 21^ per cent for the pnM'ediiiv: unor- 
g:ani2ed periwl. and accomplished in the face of a much greater rate of increase in 
the cost of production. 

Tb.e Ie;?lslatttre seominjfly realized that the farmers' coopenitive a.'ssociations hail 
become one of the most valuable assets to the state and that they should be nursed 
and encourag:cd ; and that the state should throudi its State Market Couimission 
continue to furnish them with leadership, pnvisoly a.s the fiMleral administration 
through its Federal Bureau of Markets furnishes leadership to fanners to aid thorn in 
their interstate marketing. The State of California is therefore sn'atly conceriUMl in 
the outcome of these charjjes against the AssocMated Uaisin Company. A ju^lsment 
adverse to the association s|>ells for the state a retrogressive ajrricultural movement 
likely to prove most serious and harmful in its results. It would also tend to 
fri^fhten the banks who have made larjje advances to growera' associations, ami thus 
would likely seriously cripple their credit, thiLS preatly disturbinj? jrreat commercial 
and agricultural activities. Diminished production would also greatly disturh existing 
land values and seriously affect the vahie of many millions of dollars' worth of loans 
made by savings banks to individual pnxlucers. 

In the inten'st of public welfare and as a matter of public imlicy the hop'» is 
therefore expressed that the speculative bu,vers who at this time an* endeavoring to 
cripple the Associated Raisin Company by making charges against them which so far 
as my investigations go can not be sustained, will fail aa completely as did their 
fellow speculative buyers in California in the endeavor, through the (California legis- 
lature, to destroy the cooperative marketing associations generally. 

The complainants in this case doubtless realize keenly that a verdict at your hands 
against the Associated Raisin Company will not only affect unfavorably the raisin 
association, but every other coo|)erative marketing as.sociation in (Califi)rnia an<1 
throughout the whole country as well. An unfavorable verdict at your hands would 
l>e heralded hy them broa<lcast. as a verdict against cooiK»rative marketing g»»nerally. 
In my opinion such a verdict would be used by them to frighten off timid growers 
from joining such associations and it would further, in my opinion. In> us<*d 
by them to poison the public mind against supporting such activities, on the ground 
that they "sting" the consumer. Such a circumstance wotdd do more to dis(*ourag«' 
production among fanners than any other one thing that I can think of and to that 
degree it would be in the nature of a most unfortunate policy against piddic welfare. 

I feel that in adtlition to the most convincing facts and figures preiienitHl to you by 
Pretiident Wylie M. Giffen justifying the prices charged for raisini^ tW.% t^v^wwv \vi 
the association, I am sure that the que«t\oQR ot v^\>a\\e. vj^\1«jc^ ^w^ V'cN^c. \»k^\^^ 
invoived in this j/wiie and presented herewith, vi\\\ V\Vft^'\w twiwj^ ^X. 's^^'^'^ \\^vA■«^ "^i^!* 
fnllefft and most serious consideration. 
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tempting prices regardless of marlcet values. This inevitably means making of the 
Iiroposed association a rope of sand and ends in disintegration. 
- It may be argued by the packers and speculative buyers that establishing condi- 
tions on the part of the associations which no longer make it possible for speculative 
buyers and packers to operate in competition with the associations is restraint of 
trade. Ebcperience, however, shows that the associations have by national advertising 
and other progressive methods greatly broadened and increased trade to the advantage 
of the retailer, the wholesale distributor, and the consumer. 

In conclusion, I am prompted to bring to your attention the following : 

For my information I desired to ascertain the current market price of dried wine 
grapes. I wanted this information in order to satisfy myself as to the reasonableness 
of the prices fixed by the raisin amociation for its raisins. 

I was aware that the complainants in this case maintained that because the raisin 
association controlled substantially 90 per cent of the output, it had taken advantage 
at the situation by profiteering and exploiting the consumer. The inference, there- 
fore, followed that in the absence of a raisin association, with prices left to the open 
market, such prices would have been materially lower. 

It so happens that the dried wine grape is sold more or less as an inferior raisin 
and to that degree comes into competition with the lower grades of raisine. It also 
happens that the wine grape growers in California are not organized. It would, 
therefore, seem that the prices of dried wine grapes sold in the open market should 
be much lower than t^e graded and standardized qualities of raisins. But what are 
the facts? I communicated with the secretary, E. M. Sheehan, of the former Viti- 
cnltural Commission of California, to ascertain the market prices of California dried 
wine grapes and his statement as shown in his telegraphic reply attached herewith 
and maiked "Exhibit A," is as followB: 

"Grange receipts thirteen quarter cents per pound dried wine grapes 
Yountville or about sixteen cents New Yoric. Not exceptional. Eastern ship- 
ments other growers sacked black dried wine grapes brought fourteen cents 
poimd shipping point Whites twelve half. Have sold for University black 
dried unstemmed thirteen half cents sacks Davis. Practically no dried grapes 
now in first hands this market now sixteen cents. E. M. Sheehan. (Former 
Secretary California State Viticultural Commission.)*' 

The foregoing shows that the poorest quality of dried wine grapes sold in California 
on the sweat box basis for 12^ cents per pound, the better quality for 14 cents per 
pound, and that the present market price in California is 15 cents per pound. In 
other words, the raisin grower, through his association, got 10 cents per pound 
sweat box basis, as against 12^ cents, 14 cents and 16 cents received by growers of 
dried wine grapes. Thus the grower of the poorest quality of dried wine grapes 
commanded 2<> per cent more than did the members of the Raisin Growers Association, 
and the groweis of the better grades of dried wine grapes got from 40 to 60 per cent 
more tlian did the members of the Raisin Growers Association for their superior 
product. 

I am sure it will be admitted that the real market value of an article regardless 
of its cost of producing is what it will bring in the open market, in other words what 
it will bring in accordance with the law of supply and demand. The dried wine 
grape is being sold in the open market free from any control or regulation and has 
commanded from 12^ cents to 16 cents per pound, whereas, the raisin, admittedly a 
superior product, realized for the members of the Raisin Growers Association 10 
cents per pound and seemingly there was not enough at that price to supply the 
demand, despite the fact that the 1919 crop is the largest in the history of the 
California raisin industry. 

I anticipate that the complainants may make answer to this and claim that this 
seemingly abnormal price that is being paid for dried wine grapes is because they 
are being largely used for wine making purposes. The reply to such contention is 
that wine making is illegal and that we have no right to assume that dried wine 
grapes are being use<l illegally until it is so shown in the courts. Furthermore, if 
it is a fact that the dried grape is being illegally used for wine making, and that its 
market price is thus enhanced, the same can bo said of the raisin, which likewise can 
be used for wino making with a consequent enhancement in price. 

In the face then, of the unorganized wine grape growers obtaining in the open 
nmrket from 25 to 60 per cent more for their prodnct than the price received by the 
raisin grower, it is not clear to me how the charge of profite^tvii^ tcaj^ ^<9;:^\w^ "C^^ 
raisin growers* association can stand. On the contrary, m Vv^'w ol XXift \sva.xV^\. \»VkRfc 
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of dried wine grapes and in view of the facts presented by President Giffen that the 
speculative buyers were paying growers more for raisins than the asBOciation was 
paying to its members, the people who in this instance have the real grievance, if 
there is a grievance, are the members of the Raisin Growers Aasociation, who would 
be justified in complaining that in view of all the conditions, the management of the 
association did not secure for them in the way of price, all that might have been 
secured. 

Summing up, we find that the world's greatest need at this time is incresBed 
production ; that anything that hinders production should be discouraged and that 
ever>'thing that aids production should be encouraged; that the California farmer, 
as never before, is speeding up production : that the prime factor in encouraging biro 
to produce has been his cooperative marketing associations: that these aasociatioDS 
have tended to cut out waste, to raise standards, to develop markets, and to stabilise 
agricultural activities, all in the interest of the consumer as well as the producer; 
that the enemies of these associations are the speculative buyers who are leaving 
nothing undone to cripple the associations' usefulness and to put them out of business 
to the ultimate injury of the consumer and to the advantage purely of and for the 
profit of such speculative buyers; that an unfavorable decision in this instance on 
the part of'the Federal Trade Commission will be used as an effective weapon against 
such associations by opponents in the endeavor to destroy public confidence in farmers' 
marketing associations, thus tending to discourage production ; that the facts and 
figures presented by President Giffen make plain that the prices fixed by the raisin 
association were fair and reasonable prices and that the further fact that an inferior 
article such as dried wine grapes sold in the open market by unorganized growers 
is commanding today over 20 per cent more money than is being received by the 
members of the Raisin Growers Association is the amplest proof that the charge of 
profiteering made against the raisin growers can not stand. 

The fact that the federal authorities through the Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice are in a position to penalize unfair price making, is in itself 
and will ever continue to be a restraining influence and a check upon any possible 
tendency of farmers' marketing associations to exploit the consumer, especially 
if incorporated under the form of stock companies similar to the form under which 
the Associated Raisin Company is organized. Thus, with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on guard, the public is afforded a complete protection, and the consumers* 
interests are fully covered. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Habbis Weinstock. 
State Market Director for California. 

STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT WYLIE M. GIFFEN BEFORE THE 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

To the Federal Trade Comtninsion: 

Our organization was formed for the purpose of alleviating, if possible, the terrible 
conditions of the raisin growers of California. For years our crops had been selling 
tor less than the cof?t of production, the whole raisin industry was on the verge of 
bankniptcy, and at the same time the consumer was paying a price that would allow 
every legitimate interest connected with its distribution a profit, and at the same time 
give the grower a fair return for his work, but the diflBculty was that our crops were 
being used by a few packing concerns as a gambler's pawn, and we believed the only 
thinjr necossary to bring prosperity to the industry was to eliminate speculation and 
put the distribution of our goods on a merchandising basis; and it was farther our 
opinion that this could bo done without, in any way, increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer. In this wo were successful until the last year or two when values of every- 
thing have been put on an entirely different basis, than had prevailed before, by war 
conditions. Our critics seem to think that raisins are the only product that can be 
raised as cheaply now as in prewar years and arc condemning us, without rhyme or 
reason, for doing now what practically every one else did two or three yeai.^ sooner, 
and as a result of this criticism we were called before the Department of Jostioe 
and now before your own Commission to justify our present price, and we believe 
that we can do this and show to 3'ou that the motive which inspired as six years a^ 
has not been swallowed by greed and avarice, but is still guiding oa in oar endeavor 
to ameliorate our own conditions without penalizing the consumer. 
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We believe that both from an ethical and business point of view, the present price 
of raisins is right, and for your guidance in a final decision we take pleasure in 
snbmitting the following facts : 

In the first place we do not believe that there is a dried fruit — cither domestic or 
foreign — that sells as cheaply to the jobber as do raisins. In evidence of this state- 
ment we submit "Exhibit A," consisting of the California Fruit Netcs of August 23, 
1919, which is a recognized authority in fruit circles, and gives the following prices : 

Thompson seedless raisins — in cartons 15i cents per pound 

Dried apples in 50-pound boxes 23 cents per pound 

Apricots in 50-pound boxes 32 cents per pound 

Adriatic figs in 50-pound boxes 23 cents per pound 

Calimyma figs in 50-pound boxes 26 cents per pound 

Black figs in 50-pound boxes 19 cents per pound 

Peaches, as quoted by independent packers in 50b 23 cents per pound 

Peaches, as quoted by Peach Association in 50b 20^ cents per pound 

Pears in 50-pound boxes 26 cents per pound 

40-50 prunes, as quoted by independent packers in 50b 21f cents per pound 

40-50 prunes, as quoted by Prune and Apricot Growers, 

Inc., in 50b 16f cents per pound 

Currants in original form 20 cents per pound 

Currants, recleaned, in barrels 23 cents per pound 

Currants in cartons 26 cents per pound 

Note. — Price of currants not taken from Fruit New8, but is New York market. 

In the same exhibit we are submitting chart showing in picture form the relative 
price of all dried fruits. 

The above figures show that raisins are the cheapest of all the dried fruits grown 
in the world, and the following table will show that they exceed in food value pet 
pound of any other variety of dried fruits. 

Raisins 1605 calories per pound 

(MirrantB 1495 calories per pound 

Figs 1475 calories per pound 

Prunes 1350 calories per pound 

Apples 1350 calories per pound 

Apricots 1290 calories per pound 

Another item worthy of mention, as indicated by these figures, is the fact that 
prunes, peaches and raisins are the three cheapest fruits in spite of the fact that they 
are under control of the three strongest organizations. 

In this same exhibit we are submitting commerce reports published by the United 
States government, which, on page 895, shows that Spanish raisins have risen in 
price since the war embargo was removed to an average price of 11 cents per pound 
to the grower. Their raisins will, in quality, compare with our Muscat raisins. 

We further believe that there is not a fruit — either fresh or dried — grown in 
California today, with the poesible exception of drie<l peaches, that will not not the 
grower more on his investment than will raisins, and as ovidonce of this statement 
we submit the following comparisons : 

The cost of production of figs is less than the cost of production of raisins, and 
the price to the producer is from 15 cents to 20 cents per pK)nnd. and figs are not 
controlled by any organization. 

The cost of producing apricots is doubh* the cost of produring raisins, but the price 
to the purchaser is three times as much. 

The cost of producing prunes and raisins is practically the same, but the price to 
the grower for prunes is from 2^ conts to 8 cents more than raisins. 

Dried black grapes, which are a very inferior article and not under control of any 
organization, are bringing the producer 14 cents per iK>und. and the production per 
acre ia in excess of raisins with identically the same production cost. 

Pears have sold at an average price to the canners of $85 per ton. which would 
show the producer at least an acreage income of $510, or two and one-half times the 
acveaipe income per acre of raisins. 

The minimam price of cling peaches for canning has been $60 per ton and the 
maximam price $110, or an average of $85. which would show an acreage income to 
the producer of $510, or two and one-half times the acn>age income of the raisin 
grower. 
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vineyards along the coast in California, and now the same disease is making rapid 
progress in the Fresno district. These things make it impossible to reduce the profits 
in farming to the same margin that might prevail in a business without hazards. The 
rate of interest that would be acceptable on a real estate mortgage would be entirely 
out of line for so hazardous a business as farming. This ia particularly true at this 
time of uncertainty and unrest, when the whole world is experiencing the greatest 
period of inflation that we have ever known, and no single industry, especially a small 
one like ours, can stay to an appreciable degree thia riot of greed and ambition. We 
are held as by a vise in its relentless grip. The change of conditions these days is so 
kaleidoscopic that the prophet of today is almost surely the fool of tomorrow, and 
in view of thia fact, one hesitates before venturing into the fields of prophecy. But 

1 know of no repeal of the law that prevailed in the days of Moses, that seven fat 
years are followed by seven lean years, and as certainly as the cycle of the year in 
completed by the succession of spring-tide and summer and aut^min and winter, as 
certainly as the low tide is succeeded by the high tide, so must this period of inflation 
be followed by a period of depression, and the period of unusual prosperity, which the 
whole world ia enjoying today, must be paid for by the whole world tomorrow, and 
we know of no law that will exempt the raisin growers from paying their share of 
this loss. When the period of hardship and depression comes, we must suffer along 
with every one else, and if we are now denied the privilege accorded to others of 
laying by something in excess of the rate of interest our burden during this 
period of depression must be twofold. 

Bat if, after having considered this question from every viewpoint, you feel that 
the fact that other dried fruits are higher, and that the grower of every other fruit 
is making more money, has no bearing on the case, and that the profit of 14 per 
cent is excessive, our contention is that we could not have changed it as far as the 
consumer is concerned. It is true that we control close to 90 per cent of the 
crop of the state, and the presumption would be because of that control, we could 
place any price on the product we chose, where, as a matter of fact, we are abso- 
lutely dependent on the law of supply and demand and general price conditions. 
Kaisins are not a necessity, and if we ignored the law of supply and demand and the 
general price level of other fruit products by making our price too high, our goods 
would stand on the shelves and we would soon be insolvent. We have no control 
over the production of the growers and can not curtail it as a manufacturer does 
from year to year to meet the changing market conditions, but are bound to take 
all that is produced or confess that we have failed, so the only way we can continue 
to do business is to keep fairly close to the price as indicated by the law of supply 
and demand. As an illustration, if we put a price on raisins that would require 
them to retail at 25 cents when prunes, peaches, apricots and currants were retailing 
at 15 cents, it would be suicide. On the other hand, if we had followed the path 
ootlined for us by the jobbers and independent packers and made a price that was 

2 cents or 21 cents lower than the price they were willing to pay for the product, 
we could not have secured delivery on the crop. Our contract provides for the 
forfeiture of $40 per ton, and we are thoroughly convinced that before our price 
was made, many offers were made to our growers by independent padcers to the 
effect that they would pay them 8 cents or 81 cents cash, guaranteeing them against 
our liquidated damages, and under a procedure of this kind, we would have been 
entirely helpless and they would have run their mills on our grist for the whole 
season, and the orders we took from the trade for raisins would have necessarily 
remained on our files unfilled, and the consumer, whose welfare the complainants 
profess to be so much interested in, would have been paying the same or a greater 
price than he is today. 

The above statement is proven by the fact that today the packers, who are 
paying the expenses of this prosecution and claiming to be interested in the welfare 
of the oonsamer, are paying 2 cents a pound above our price to the grower, so 
tiiftt if onr price had been 8 cents instead of 10 cents, he could have guaranteed the 
grower against our liquidated damages, made a clear profit of 2 cents a pound on 
our goods, and the Department of Justice would have never heard about the crimes 
of the "raisin trust" 

It Is also troe that the price of raisins is not only cheaper than other fruit 
pfodocts, bat Uiey have shown a less increase in price than tlie wheat, com and 
porh of the Central States, the cotton and rice of the Southern States, and the 
wool, liofB and cattle of the range and mountain districts. As evidence of this we 
OTdMnit flgnres as given by Babson showing the average increase in price of these 
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before this Department was established. July was chosen for purposes 
of comparison because the catch of the steam trawlers was more nearly 
equal during that month of each year than any other month. Where 
the comparative cateh was greatly disproportionate, price comparisons 
would obviously be unfair. 

Average Retail Prices Fixed by the Exchange for July, 1019 and 1018, at Compared 

With July, 1917, Prior to State Price Control.* 



Large sole 

Small sole 

Sand dabs 

Flounder 

Hake 

Skate 

Fflet of sole.. 

Sableflsh 

Kingrflsh 

Salmon 



Totals. 
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per pound 
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*The State Fish EiXchange begran price- flxlngr operations In September, 1917. The 
above averagre prices for July, 1917, were obtained from the records of retail fish 
firms. Retail fish prices fixed by the exchangre for July, 1918, were 16 per cent less 
than July, 1917. The lessened supply for 1919 necessitated slight increaflea' aa noted 
above, which, however, did not exceed the pre-exchangre prices by more than 1^ 
per cent. 

Had the housewife purchased a pound of each of these varieties 
in July, 1917, in the aggregate the cost would have been $1.15 for the 
ten pounds. In 1918 it would have been barely 96 cents, a decrease 
of 16 per cent. In 1919 the cost of the ten pounds was $1.16, an 
increase of barely 22 per cent over 1918, and of only IJ per cent over 
the average retail prices for these varieties in 1917. 

The San Francisco trawlers landed 1,282,915 pounds in July, 1918, 
and only 78r),500 pounds in July, 1919, or fully 38 per cent less, 
accounting in part for the increase in most of the foregoing prices for 
July, 1919, over the preceding year. 

When the Exchange was first established, as a department of the 
State Market Commission, being the pioneer, there were no precedents 
upon which to base its operations. It was necessary to proceed slowly, 
arranging such schedules as were essential to the determination of 
proper margins to the various factors concerned and modifying and 
altering those marjjrins as later experience dictated. By 1918 the 
Exchange was able to fix prices on some fourteen of the principal 
varicti(>s with more or less regularity. In 1919 this number increased 
steadily until some twenty varieties in all have been brought within 
*he scope of state price regulation. Had the catch not failed on many 
^r varieties, more would doubtless have been added. 
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A considerable portion of the fresh fish supply is landed at San Die^ 
and San Pedro, consisting principally of such varieties as halibut, bar- 
racuda and mackerel. Owing to the fact that this supply is brought 
in at all hours of the day or night, in many instances from Mexican 
waters, much difficulty has been experienced in working out a satis- 
factory method whereby the available supply for the day may be 
determined. Without information as to the supply on hand for the 
market, the establishment of prices allowing reasonable compensation 
to those engaged in the industry, and at the same time fair to con- 
sumers, becomes difficult. This has done much, to retard price regula- 
tion on these varieties. It is hoped, however, that with measures being 
taken at the present time, this supply may be brought within the-scope 
of price regulation. 

Diversions of fresh fish have been reduced to a minimum. Where 
in 1917 large catches and lack of demand left great quantities in 
surplus, with suksequent spoilage and waste, to the loss of the fishermen, 
dealers and consumers, in 1919 the diversions were only a fraction of 
former amounts. Although the decline in the supply of fish landed at 
San Francisco has had some efiFect in leasening diversions, the stimulated 
consumption through lowered prices and prompt display advertising 
in the daily press has for the most part moved any surplus developing 
from sporadically heavy catches. 

Consumption of fish is undoubtedly more general than heretofore. 
While fish sales were formerly confined almost entirely to Friday, the 
constant publicity at the instance of the department, together with the 
fixing and daily publishing of popular prices, keeping the names of 
different varieties until recently little known, before the public, has 
created greater demand on other days in the week. 

^laterial benefit has resulted to both fisherman, dealer and consumer, 
through the more constant sale of fish. By limiting purchases to PViday, 
consumers create one of the most vital contributing factors to high 
fish prices. The reasons for this are apparent. With a **one-day-in- 
the-week** business, the expenses carried throughout the week must be 
met on Friday. Heretofore, retail fish sales on days other than Friday 
have been nominal, most often n^ultino: in a deficit for the dealer on 
the sales on those days. 

For the retailers to raLse prices to a profitable margin on such days 
was ob\iously impossible, since it would have still further discouraged 
sales. Thus, under former methods, it became necessary for dealers to 
charge more on Friday to recuperate the losses sustained on other days. 

Additional service required by the fish consumers, such as cleaning, 
elimination of head and tail and the removal of all obnoxious bones, also 
plays a responsible part in prices. On some varieties the loss to the 
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retailer, who has often paid for whole weight, is fully 50 per cent of 
the original purchase, as in the case of rock cod. 

For the protection of the consumer, therefore, it has become necessary 
to establish schedules allowing reasonable maximum margins to dealers 
for ' ' round, ' ^ ' ' cleaned, ' ' and * * sliced * ' weight pef pound on practically 
all varieties, as against the original method of establishing daily maxi- 
mum prices for ** round'' weight sales only. At all times, however, 
effort has been made to demonstrate to consumers that the purchase of 
fish ^*in the round'' is the most economical method. 

Successful disposal of court cases, questioning the constitutionality 
of the State Fish Exchange Act, has removed the hampering influences 
which up to the latter part of 1918 had prevented the proper enforce- 
ment of the Fish Exchange law. As a result the efforts of the depart- 
ment to strictly enforce prices established has resulted in a marked 
decrease in violations reported. 

Without doubt one of the principal services performed by the 
Exchange has been the popularizing, through publicity, advertising 
and published schedules of maximum retail prices, of the lesser known 
and hitherto little used varieties. By confining themselves to three or 
four varieties, such as salmon, halibut and filet of sole, consumers have 
encouraged higher prices on these varieties, ignoring the other equally 
good types of fish. This condition is gradually changing under the 
efforts of the department and consumers are steadily coming to use 
those formerly unpopular varieties of fish to their own saving and the 
benefit of the industry'. 

With the increasing experience and knowledge of the peculiar 
prol)lems involved in price regulation of a commodity so extremely 
p^rishablo pnd subject to such fluctuations and influences as fish, the 
Exchange is rapidly reaching a position of greater usefulness. 

The initial activities were of necessity largely experimental. As the 
system is perfected in the cities of greatest supply and heaviest popu- 
lation, it is hoped that a return to normal conditions will enable the 
department to broaden the scope of price control so as to benefit to 
an even greater extent other communities of the state. 
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PRICE REGULATION. 

Do fishermen as well as consumers benefit under the system of state 
fish price regulation? Fortunately an opportunity was provided to 
judge definitely of conditions with and without price regulation that 
should go far to settle this question finally. 

Beginning with May 1, 1919, the activities of the Exchange, particu- 
larly in regard to the fixing of prices, were temporarily suspended until 
June 9, 1919. A complete record of prices charged by all wholesale 
fish companies in San Francisco was kept by the department. Inspec- 
tors were also detailed to gather a daily record of retail prices charged 
by some thirty dealers chosen at random. 

The results of this record when compiled at the end of May were 
most interesting, demonstrating conclusively the service rendered by 
the Exchange. During May, the first period of suspended price fixing 
activities, the average wholesale price per pound received by the fishing 
companies for each of the principal varieties of steamer fish decreased 
10 per cent in comparison to May, 1918, in spite of the fact that the 
total fish landed by them was 15 per cent less for that month. Based 
on just profits, prices should have increased proportionately to the 
fishing companies when the catch declined. Consumers on the other 
hand paid 13 cents a pound on the average during May for these 
steamer fish varieties, without price control, as against 9^ cents a pound 
a year ago, when price fixing was in full effect, a difference of 3i cents a 
pound, or an increase of over 36 per cent in the cost to consumer. Thus, 
with price control suspended the retailer, the last to suffer from a 
shortened supply, received greater profits than he was reasonably 
entitled to, or a gross margin of 202 per cent. The actual figures are 
as follows : 

Comparison of Wholesale and Retail Fish Prices With and Without Price Control. 



ToUl 

steamer 

catch soles, 

sand dabs, 

flounder. 

etc., pounds 



ATerace 

wholesale 

price per 

pound 



Arerase 
retail price 
per pound 



IHrerted 

edible flsh 

spoiled. 

pounds 



May, 1019 (without piioe-flzing) 

May, 1918 (with price-flxlng) 



Dlflorence 



738,116 
872,406 



lOOiS 
048 



tl34,289 I tfO 006 



ID 128 
002 



181,960 
87,708 



*f0 086 



n44,244 



^Increase. 
fDeerease. 



While wholesalers received less when price control was lifted, with a 
catch for the month of May, less by 15 per cent than the preceding year, 
the diversion of edible fish left over and spoiled increased by 144,244 
pounds over the amonnt spoiled in May, 1918, or fully 382 per cent 
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more. In other words, with price fixing lifted in May, 1919, and no 
method of notifying consumers of one uniform official retail price on 
each variety, over 24 per cent of the total catch of the trawlers remained 
unsold to the loss of fishing companies and consumers, while in May, 
1918, witti the machinery of price fixing in full operation, only 4J per 
cent of the catch was left unsold. 

Compare also the average prices during the first week in June with 
the average for the same varieties during the second week in June, 
when price fixing was resumed, as shown in the following: 

Comparison of Wholesale and Retail Fish Prices With and Without Price Controi. 



ToUl 

ateamer 

catcb soles. 

sand date, 

flounder, 

etc., pounds 



AverasB 

wholesale 

price per 

pound 



retail price 
per poond 



Diverted 

edible flah 
spoiled, 
pounds 



First week in June, 1919 (without price-flxing). 
Second week in June, 1919 (with price-flxing).. 



215,290 
151,500 



90 0480 
580 



$0 1486 
UTS 



(B.O00 
8,200 



Difference. 



t08,709 *|0 0141 I t|0 OnS 



t64,800 



•Increase, 
t Decrease. 

Duriiif? the second week in June it w-ill be seen that the w^holesale 
fehing companies received .Ol^V'ioo cents a pound more, or an increase 
of 80 per cent allowed by the Exchange. At the same time the average 
retail price was reduced 3J cents a pound, as fixed by the Exchange, to 
consumer, or 21 per cent, in the face of a catch less by 29 per cent. 

The system of price regulation as inaugurated by the Fish Exchange 
is made most effective in a period of normal or abnormal supply. 
While the quantity of fish landed daily during the last two years on 
the average has been far below the normal of 1917, on many days the 
catch proved to be too great for normal demand. It is here that the 
department comes into fullest play. 

By ascertaining the available supply as represented in the '* carry 
over'' of the wholesale dealers and the catch landed in the evenings, 
at each principal source of supply, the department is able to determine 
each night whether a surplus exists for the following day. If the 
supply in the judgment of the price fixing committee is excessive 
prices are lowered and large display advertisements are promptly 
inserted in the morning press, calling attention to the large supply and 
the popular prices. This method for the most part has proved effective 
and has saved the fishing companies from much loss in unsold fish, at 
the same time putting into human consumption at low prices, fish that 
otherwise would have found a market only in the mills. 

Advertising is necessary in order to inform the public promptly of 
an unusual catch and the conseqweiit lowered prices. Individually, 
teither the wholesale companiea ot Te\.a\\ di^«\«t^^w\^^ssA\\.^T%fitical 
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to advertise in this manner, first, because alone they would be unable 
to tell promptly when a surplus exists, and seoond, the eost to the 
individual firm would be prohibitive in comparison to sales. 

Thus, in the ability of the Exchange to determine oflScially the total 
figures of the incoming and available supply each night for the fol- 
lowing day, and at the same time to promptly notify the public of a 
surplus supply, thereby encouraging consumption and preventing 
waste, the department performs an invaluable service to the industry 
and to the public in general. 

To supplement this service as provided by law, by regulating and 
enforcing uniform maximum prices (with provision for reasonable com- 
pensation) above which dealers may not charge, and with the further 
power to regulate such prices up and down in conformity with supply 
and demand, the Exchange safeguards the public interest in a com- 
modity the title to which rightly remains with the state. 
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SUPPLY. 

Pish prices reflect the variable feature of supply more sensitively 
than most food products. As this commodity is landed in varying 
quantities from day to day and is quickly perishable, rapid fluctuations 
in prices occur. Supply, therefore, becomes of first importance. 

To be assured of a catch before casting the nets is relatively impos- 
sible because of the element of ** fisherman's luck" attached to the 
venture. If the catch is small, however, the actual cost to the fisherman 
per pound of fish is greater. Translated into terms of retail prices, 
therefore, it is in the consumer's interest that the catch be normal. 

For example, in one day recently, five sets of trawlers landed a total 
of only 5,000 pounds of soles, sand dabs, flounder, rex, and others. The 
actual east to the fishing companies for this day's fishing amounted to 
$1,000, or an actual cost per pound of 20 cents landed. The wholesale 
price on that day should have averaged approximately 27 cents a pound 
to allow for cost plus profit in catching and distribution. This would 
have spelled a retail price to the consumer, allowing for wastages, of 
50 cents per pound, a prohibitive price ; as a matter of fact the prices 
fixed by the department on these varieties averaged only 5J cents a 
pound wholesale, while sole retailed at 15 cents for the large and 8 
cents for the small, rex sole at 8 cents a poimd and sand dabs at 12 cents 
a pound. 

Unfortunately, the catch of the principal varieties during 1919, with 
but few exceptions, dropped below normal, as represented by the 
records of 1917. This was partly due to strikes among fishermen in 
the early part of the year, but for the most part duplicates the record 
of unaccountably short catches of the previous year. 

The steam trawling companies at San Francisco, however, proved 
most unsuccessful. These trawlers, as a rule, land over 40 per cent of 
the total supply of northern and central California, and include par- 
ticularly seven important varieties. For practically all of 1918 and 
1919, the operations of these trawlers have been at a loss, with but few 
exceptional months. While 1917 proved fairly normal, the average 
catch each month since then has fallen off considerably from the monthly 
levels of that year, as is illustrated by the accompanying chart showing 
the comparative rise and fall of the catch for the last three years. 
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Sacramento River supply, consisting principally of salmon, striped 
bass, shad, carp and other varieties, fell oflf materially from 1918 
receipts, particularly with regard to salmon and striped bass, the total 
catch recorded amounting to 5,903,153 pounds, as against 7,359,068 for 
the previous year, or a decrease of 20 per cent. 

Throughout the salmon catching districts, with but few exceptions, 
the catch declined, lessening returns to fishermen and materially affect- 
ing retail prices. Market prices for the fresh article were still further 
affected by more profitable rates offered by packers for salmon for 
mild curing purposes. This is made possible by reason of the exemp- 
tion of fish for canning or curing from the price regulations of the Fish 
Exchange law. 

In 1918, by reason of the Federal Food Administration control, it 
was possible through special arrangements for the State Market 
Director to demand 50 per cent of the salmon catch for fresh market 
supply. With the cessation of the food control, this arrangement 
terminated, resulting in the diverting of by far the majority of the 
catch to processing channels. 

The great demand in Eastern and foreign markets for mild cured 
salmon is such as to make it more profitable in this form than by selling 
in fresh supply. 

For this reason, and because salmon caught off Monterey Bay and 
Fort Bragg on the Mendocino coast in the spring and summer are 
considered of best quality for canning and curing, the major portion 
of the supply from these sources was diverted from fresh markets. 

Southern California supplies, so far as the fresh market was con- 
cerned, also fell below expectations, due principally to strikes among 
the fishermen in the early part of the year. 

Rock cod fishermen of San Francisco landing rock cod, sablefish, 
codfish and other important varieties, were a little more successful 
during the past year. The total catch of these fishermen shows an 
improvement of 10 per cent over 1918, for which year a subnormal 
catch was recorded, and only 1^ per cent over 1917. 
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RETURNS TO FISHERMEN. 

While the catch of the rock cod fishermen at San Francisco increased 
slightly, actual monetary returns declined 19^ per cent in comparison 
with 1918, and increased only 4J per cent over 1917. Rising costs 
accounted for this in part, but an analysis of the records reveals that 
monthly average 1919 prices to rock cod fishermen increased in the 
aggregate only 18 per cent over 1917, and decreased 9 per cent 
from 1918. 

It is also found that retail prices on rock cod, chilipepper, sablefish, 
codfish and boeaccio under the control of the Exchange increased but 
slightly over former periods. 

Analysis of the returns to the rock cod fishermen of San Francisco 
is made in the accompanying table showing the average receipts per 
man each month for the last three years. In 1917 this averaged 
$162.66; in 1918 the average amounted to $211.29, and during the 
past year $170.19 each month. 

Average Monthly Receipt*, San Francisco Rock Cod Fishermen, for Past Three Years. 



I^Ionths 


Total pounds cauRht 


Arerage fisherman's 
price on all varieties 


Total moneys received by flsbermen 




1917 


1918 




1919 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1917 


1918 


1919 


January 

February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September _. 

October 

November .. 
December ... 


164,834 
129,173 
170,503 
117,289 
214,928 
229.668 
314,006 
223,929 
107,006 
281,043 
242.004 
123,631 


182,358 
114,350 

292,«h:< 

96,502 
154.344 
300,902 
245,906 
231,340 
124.774 
188,585 

96,025 
105,677 


206.775 
813.805 
280.862 
149,518 
225,826 
139,644 
219,480 
170,431 
166,427 
162,322 
112,584 
136,535 


0.0468 

.049 

.(^43 

.0499 

.0904 

' .0321 

.0849 

.0301 

< .0409 

1 .0423 

1 .0456 

.0579 


0.1638 
.077 
.0609 
.0646 
.0565 
.0316 
.0384 
.0390 
.0609 
.0508 
.0712 
.0482 


i 

0.0180 
.0467 
.068 
.0461 
.0804 
.0688 
.0444 
.0468 
.0604 
.0600 
.0679 
.1666 


$7,640 17 
6,888 90 
7,660 74 
6,860 66 
7,046 67 
6,779 19 
9,012 90 
7,417 96 
4.4109 12 
11,912 96 
10,906 87 
7.167 87 


$U,648 81 
a788 44 
17386 86 
03A6 90 
8,783 88 
9.688 17 
9,46108 
9.041 44 
0^860 22 
9,698 44 
0387 20 
5,907 01 


$11,474 14 
14362 64 
15,212 27 
63B7 86 
8,283 49 
8,141 » 
9.758 60 
7,976 64 
9,401 75 
8,129 97 
6.524 32 
7,579 66 


Totals 


2,819,681 


2,133.768 2.860,2(H 


1 


192,049 51 


I10930B80 


$118,082 SS 


Months 


Averajje number boats 
per day each month 


Average receipts per boat 




Average receipts per man 




1917 


1918 1 1919 


1917 


1918 


1919 


19U 


1918 


1919 


January 

February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augu»t 

September _. 

October 

November ... 
December ... 


. si 

1 I 

6 

1 7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
11 
11 
9 


1 
8 
9 
11 
6 
6 
7 
8 
7 
5 
6 
6 
7 


10 
10 
9 
10 
9 
9 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 


$955 02 

704 33 

840 06 

976 09 

1,006 67 

1,129 87 

1,287 ff7 

1,059 71 

881 82 

1,083 00 

991 49 

796 43 


$1,442 90 
976 94 
1,621 68 
1.010 96 
1,455 56 
1.861 88 
1,181 37 
1,291 63 
1,271 24 
1,596 90 
1,189 64 
843 85 


$1,147 41 

1,485 26 

1.690 25 

689 78 

914 88 

904 57 

1,219 82 

1.829 42 

1.175 21 

1,010 24 

816 64 

947 46 


$150 17 
117 89 
140 01 
162 08 
167 78 
188 81 
214 00 
176 02 
140 97 
180 a> 
106 25 
182 74 


$240 98 
162 00 
270 26 
173 50 
242 50 
220 96 
190 89 
215 27 
21187 
200 48 
189 92 
140 84 


$176 62 
220 80 
260 00 
106 12 
140 74 
187 68 
187 OS 
204 62 
180 80 
166 84 
125 40 
145 07 


Totals 


— 







■ ^ 


$11*712 08 


$15.22o 82 


$18.286 77 


$1,902 02 


$2,587 54 


$2,012 87 
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Striped bass fishermen of San Francisco Baj' were less successful. 
For many months during the year the catch was so small as to prevent 
the fixing of oflBcial prices on this variety, owing to the excessive cost 
per pound of catching. During such months as the daily catch was 
sufficient to form a fairly reasonable supply, maximum wholesale and 
retail prices were established in San Francisco and Bay cities. On the 
whole, however, with the small catch landed at San Francisco, striped 
bass fishermen failed to receive even a reasonable return, and either 
gave up the vocation temporarily or in many cases, where their equip- 
ment permitted, turned their attention to fishing for other varieties. 
In most instances it was found possible to omit fixing the price to the 
fisherman, thus permitting him to receive the fullest prices the market 
allowed, but at the same time establishing wholesale and retail margins, 
thus protecting the consumer's interest. 

It is self-evident that in order to keep the fisherman fishing, it is 
necessary that he receive reasonable compensation and living returns. 
In this fact will be found the answer to the oft-raised <iuestion con- 
cerning the high prices on certain varieties, either out of season or as 
a result of the small catch. With an assured supply, the problem of 
low prices would be comparatively simple. With a declining supply, 
however, the ascent in price to the fisherman must correspond, or he 
will discontinue fishing. A majority of the complaints of high retail 
prices on different varieties of fish are made when those varieties are 
out of season, or the fishermen have failed to make a satisfactory catch. 
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INCREASE IN OPERATING COSTS. 

While it was hoped in many quarters that with the end of the war a 
gradual return to somewhat normal conditions might be expected in 
relation to labor and material costs, the opposite has been the case. 

As a matter of fact, while the cost of catching and handling fish 
for the market rose exceedingly during 1918, the advance in the cost 
of operations in 1919 has continued, more than doubling that of 1917. 

Only one or two articles in connection with the catching of fish 
receded somewhat in price from the preceding year, viz, cotton and 
rope. The majority of the various items, however, remained far higher 
than in the previous period, and in most instances higher than 1918. 
Thus, the individual fisherman during 1919 was faced in most sections 
not only with a smaller catch, but with a higher cost of fishing as well. 
Where the fisherman paid 42 cents a pound for cotton in 1917, in 1919 
he paid 74 cents, an increase of fully 76 per cent. Distillate increased 
from 6i cents a gallon in 1917 to 10 cents in 1918, and 13^ cents in 1919, 
an increase over the pre-war period of 107 per cent. 

In the case of the larger fishing companies in San Francisco, oper- 
ating steam trawlers out of San Francisco Bay, the increase in costs 
has been most noticeable. Each company during the past year has 
operated from one to two sets of trawlers. These trawlers operate in 
pairs for deep-sea trawling, using a so-called Paranzella net drawn 
between the two boats. 

In 1917 the average cost of operating a set of trawlers barely exceeded 
$100 daily. In 1918 the average daily cost had increased to approxi- 
mately $175. By 1919 this average daily cost exceeded $200, or an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1917. While fuel, tackle, and general 
supplies bore their full share of the advance, the increase in cost was 
chiefly due to labor expense. 

One trawler carries some seven deck fishermen, a captain, engineer, 
head fisherman, net makers and others, while its companion boat as a 
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rule is operated by a captain, engineer and deckhand. The comparative 
increase in the salaries of each operator is shown as follows : 

Detailed Increase In Steam Trawler Costs. 



Avenge amooc oompaniee doiiiic 



July. 19ir 



July. 1918 



July. 1919 



Percent 

InereMe 
over 1917 



Labor co8t«, in detail- 
Average deck flsberman, salary per month 

Captain, per month 

Engineer, per month 

Boss flsberman. per month 

Second boss fisherman 

Netmakers, per month 

Watchman, per month 

Utility boy, ptr month 

Mechanic per month 

Fireman, per month 

Increase in materials — 

Distillate, per gallon 

Oil, lubricating, per gallon 

Fuel oil, i»er barrel 

Cotton, per pound 

Rope, per pound 

Repair expense, per hour (time only) 



laooo 


$120 00 


185 00 


186 00 


186 00 


186 00 


120 CO 


175 00 


80 00 


140 00 


75 00 


UOOO 


60 00 


100 00 


30 00 


40 00 


110 00 


160 CO 


100 00 


125 00 


9oooi 


|0 10 


42 


65 


63 


1 63 


42 


75 


11 


82 


60 


1 25 



$130 00 
200 00 
200 00 

175 00 
180 00 
135 00 
100 00 

46 00 

176 00 
150 00 



lOlSi 


75 


1 70 


74 


26 


1 76 



116 
4b 
4tt 
46 
87 
80 
66 
50 
68 
50 



107.7 
78.5 

100.8 
76.1 

101.6 



111 addition to increased wages, the companies have found it neces- 
sary to grant shorter hours with pay for overtime. This has proved 
to be an important item, inasmuch as smaller catches have necessitated 
longer trips, sometimes three drags of the net. For this reason, much 
overtime accrues to the employees and added expense to the fishing 
companies. 

For the ])iirpose of showing an actual comparison in the average cost 
of operating these expensive trawlers during the past three years, 
statements have been obtained from the companies, showing actual 
steam trawling costs, as taken from their books for the month of July, 
during 1917. 1918 and 1919. 

Tlie increase for 1919 in the cost of trawling averaged 34 per cent 
over 191.^, and fully 111 per cent over 1917. 

Comparative increase In Average Steam Trawler Operating Coats Among San 

Francisco Wholesale Fishlfig Companies.* 



Labor , 

Fuel and distillate... 

Nets, tackle and general supplies 

Dockage _ 

G«ieral and maintenance expense 

Totals 

*Basl8 of one set, or two boats, to each compBiTvv 



Total average expense for month 



July, 1917 



$1,581 43 

806 11 

857 29 

87 48 

146 02 



$2,878 15 



July, 1918 



July, 1W8 



$2,869 10 

606 05 

489 75 

49 01 

841 87 



$8306 78 



$2,675 46 

700 87 

543 80 

67 25 

1.156 50 



$6438 98 
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Wholesale companies also experienced a general advance in operating 
expenses and cost of distribution. These companies maintain at all 
times the usual force of men, whether the catch be great or small, 
since it is impossible to tell from day to day what the supply for the 
following day will be. Therefore, the requisite number of men neces- 
sary for the preparation, boxing, delivery and redistribution of a 
probable large supply of fish must be on hand at all times. 

Comparative figures for July, 1917, 1918 and 1919, indicate the 
average increase in the cost of operating these wholesale plants. The 
greatest increase occurred between 1917 and 1918, averaging over 75 
per cent. 

Retail dealers throughout the San Francisco Bay region have also 
experienced an increase in the cost of such items as labor, rent and 
other overhead expenses, as follows : 



Auto expense _._ 

General expense 

Interest and discount. . 

Salaries and labor 

Ice expense 

Totals 



Comparative Increase in Operating Expenses, Wholesale Fish Companies* 

Distributing Plants. 



During 
July, 1919 

4,0BOffi 
130O0O 
9,978 78 

$19,544 06 



1 

During 
; July, 1917 


During 
July, 1918 


11,415 25 

1354 9r 

712 46 

5^068 88 

78 70 


12,048 08 

3,502 52 

1,406 66 

8,006 58 

CJ0 89 


19,720 24 


$10,071 25 



Comparative Increase in Principal Operating Expenses Among Retail Dealers. 



Clerk or flsh cleaner, per week-— 

Driver, per week 

Kxtra drivers for Friday, per day 

Extra fish cleaner Fridays, per day — 

Ice, 900 pounds every 5 days... 

Paper, per bundle — . 

Scavenger, per month 



During 


During 


Aug., 1917 


Aug., 1918 


$18 00 


$25 00 


12 00 


20 00 


850 


460 


400 


600 


815 


800 


050 


10 10 1 


400 


10 00 ; 



During 
Aug., 1919 

$80 00 

30 00 

000 

060 

460 

1010 

10 00 
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ENFORCEMENT. 



During the first year of its operations, the Exchange was cousider- 
abl}' handicapped in the proper enforcement of the law through efforts 
of certain dealers to question the constitutionality of the State Fish 
Exchange Act. So long as this question was at issue, violations of the 
department s regulations were innumerable, both as to maximum prices 
and the diversion or destruction of edible food fish. 

While prompt prosecution was undertaken in such cases as arosi\ 
the question as to the constitutionality of the act was not satisfactorily 
settled until finally carried to the State Supreme Court in the ease of 
The State vs. A. Paladini. 

A decision sustaining the lower court and confirming the constitu- 
tionality of the State Fish Exchange Act was finally rendered in the 
latter part of 1918. This decision emphasized the right of the state 
to regulate the catching, sale and distribution of fish in the interest of 
the people and concluded, among other things, ''that the legislature 
had the right to provide a system for fixing the wholesale and retail 
prices for the sale of fresh fish, allowing (in the language of the act) 
'a reasonable compensation or profit to those engaged in the catching 
or selling of fish,' as in the act provided." 

Price-fixing alone, without strict enforcement, would be of little 
material benefit to the great body of consumers. To this end the 
Exchange has devoted much time and effort during the year, to system- 
atic inspection of prices charged at retail and wholesale markets in 
order to bring about the proper compliance with the law. 

In official price lists published in the market page of the daily press, 
the State Market Director invites the public to report all overcharges 
to the department. Such complaints are fully investigated, followed 
by action wherever warranted. 

Where violations are found, the dealer is summoned to appear at a 
formal hearing before the State Market Director, or his duly appointed 
representative. Sworn testimony is taken of the complainant and 
witnesses and the fullest opportunity is given to the defendant, accom- 
panied by his counsel, if desired, to make proper explanation. 

Penalties have been imposed in such cases wherein the evidence has 
shown a flagrant lack of regard for the department rulings or deliberate 
intention to exceed the maximum prices. In such cases suspension of 
from one day to two weeks of the license to sell fish has been enforced 
as provided in the State Fish Exchange Act. In other instances where 
dealers, through lack of understanding of the price schedules, or of 
the English language, have unintentionally violated the maximum 
prices, sentence has been suspended temporarily pending tlie record 
of future behavior. But few repetitions have resulted. Such effort^ 
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have had a salutary effect, and a gratifying reduction in the number 
of complaints has been recorded. 

The records show that retail overcharges have ranged from 1 cent 
a pound up to 15 cents a pound. With the proper enforcement of 
retail prices, based upon the margins which allow dealers a reasonable 
net profit over and above cost of operations, it will be seen that in 
the aggregate, a vital saving is thus effected to consumers. 

In all cases, should they desire to appeal, dealers convicted of over- 
charging have recourse to the courts. In certain instances where 
dealers have chosen to ignore the order temporarily suspending their 
license, the court in each case has confirmed the suspension and fined 
the offender accordingly. 

Suspension of license for short periods has also been enforced in 
certain instances where dealers, either wholesale or retail, have been 
convicted of paying higher prices to fishermen than the maximum price 
allowed. 

The overpayment to fishermen has invariably resulted in overcharges 
all along the line, even to the consumer, and most often arises when 
the supply of fish is short. Every effort is made to cope with such a 
situation, and at the same time allow reasonable returns to the fisher- 
men. When the supply becomes very short, however, the Exchange 
has found it necessary to omit price fixing, since the law provides, and 
rightly, that a reasonable profit must be permitted at all times. To 
continue to fix prices in the face of a limited catch, and at the same 
time allow reasonable compensation to the fishermen would often mean 
prohibitive retail prices. Thus it has been found best in such instances 
to omit prices. 

Price fixing on large and small rock cod, bocaccio, chilipepper, 
codfish and sablefish, varieties not formerly included in published 
schedules, has been made possible through the final settlement in the 
early i)art of the year of the case against the Rock Cod Fishermen's 
Protective Union, the beginning of which action was recorded in my 
previous report. Since the initial efforts of the Exchange, this union 
had refused to procure a license to sell fish as required by the State 
Fish Exchange law for such organizations. Until the license require- 
ments were fulfilled, the Exchange was unable up to that time to 
enforce price regulations, since its only recourse in case of price 
violation is in the suspension of license. 

While court action was taken against the union in 1917, to enforce 
the license provision, no conviction was obtained until January, 1918. 
Appeal was taken by the defense and in September, 1918, a decision 
was rendered by the superior court affirming the judgment of the 
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lower court. The subsequent notice to the union to comply with the 
license provisions was ignored. Further action was resorted to and 
again a favorable decision was rendered, the union being fined $100. 
Appeal was again taken by the defense, and as it was apparently the 
intention of the union to ignore entirely the judgment and order of 
the court, the officials and some twelve members of the union were 
promptly placed under arrest as they returned from their fishing trips. 

The prosecution of these cases finally resulted satisfactorily, the 
union paying the fine of $100 and taking out a license for the current 
period, as well as paying the back licenses as required. 

Daily price fixing on the catch of the union was immediately com- 
menced and resulted satisfactorily, an appreciable difference being 
noticed in the retail prices of the several varieties of fish handled by 
this organization. 

The union has since operated harmoniously with the department and 
has rendered valuable assistance in perfecting the system whereby 
final retail prices are determined for the day on the fish landed by its 
members. Comparison of surveys made before and after price fixing 
commenced on these varieties indicates a reduction of from 2 to 8 cents 
a pound in the retail prices. 



Summary of Fish Licenses Issued From July 31, 1917, to June 30, 1919. 



CUasiflcation 



Exclusive flsh dealers 

Side line flsh dealers 

Brokers, buyers and organizations. 

Wholesale flsb dealers 

Transfers 



Totals. 



July 81. 

1917. to 
December 

31, 1917. 
flint Issue 



$969 02 

4,084 04 

450 04 

2,990 19 



18,438 89 



January 1, 

1918. to 

June SO. 

1918. 

second 

issue 



91,156 00 

5,421 71 

706 34 

8,495 00 

10 00 



110,790 06 



Julyl. 

1918. to 

December 

31. 1918. 

thirdlame 



11,100 00 

6,046 84 

626 00 

8,996 00 



110,766 84 



January 1. 

1919. to 

June 30. 

1919. 

fourth Issue 



$1,068 88 

4,67171 

676 00 

4,076 00 



Total cash 

recelpte 

from July 

31. 1917, 

to June 



$4,267 96 

19,228 80 

2.458 88 

14,496 19 

10 00 



$10,466 04 I $40,444 b2 



9—1928 
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STATE FISH EXCHANGE. 

Expenditures for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1919. 

Salaries : 

Secretary and assistant $1,800 00 

Stenographer 14 17 

Clerical help 66 50 

Extra clerical help 205 35 

Inspectors 5,930 14 

Miscellaneous — attorney 7 00 

$8,023 x; 

Traveling expenses : 

Secretary 

Employees $1,658 06 

1,658 06 

Office supplies $80 19 

Printing 480 67 

Multigraphing 122 43 

Office rent 680 59 

Freight and express 8 59 

Postage 1,226 00 

Telephone and telegraph 1^47 10 

Subscriptions, books, etc 23 05 

Miscellaneous 86 86 

Refunds 6 50 

Office furniture and equipment 68 26 

Advertising, newspapers and films 3,658 08 

7,676 31 

Revolving fund 500 00 

Total expenditures $17,857 53 



APPENDICES. 



II 






APPENDIX A, 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Citrus fruits: 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles. 
Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 

Deciduous fruits: 

California Fruit Exchange, Post-ofBce Box 752, Sacramento. 
California Pear Growers Association, 216 Pine street, San Francisco. 
Sebastopol Apple Growers Union, Sebastopol. 
Vacaville PYuit Growers Association, VacaviUe. 
Placer County Mountain Fruit Company, Newcastle. 

Dried fruits: 

California Associated Raisin Company, Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Peach Growers, Holland Building, Fresno. 
California Prune and Apricot Growers, San Jose. 

Berries: 

Central California Berry Growers Association, 510 Battery street, San 

Francisco. 
Sacramento Valley Berry Growers Association, Incorporated, 416 I street, 

Sacramento. 
Sebastopol Berry Growers, Incorporated, Sebastopol. 
Southern California Berry Growers Association, Los Angeles. 

Dairy products: 

Associated Dairymen of California, Lachman Building, San Francisco. 

Associated Milk Producers, 53 Clay street, San Francisco. 

California Milk Producers Association, 1505 South Main street, Los Angeles. 

Milk Producers Association of Central California, Modesto. 

Milk Producers Association of San Diego County, Second and Broadway, 

San Diego. 
Northern California Milk Producers Association, 308 Farmers and Mechanics 

Bank Building, Sacramento. 
San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers Association, Cory Building, Fresno. 
Imperial Valley Milk Producers Association, El Centro. 
Salinas Valley Dairymen's Association, Soledad. 

Nuts: 

California Almond Growers Elxchange, 311 California street, San Firancisco. 
California Walnut Growers Association, 1326 East Seventh street, Los 
Angeles. 

Poultry: 

Poultry Producers of Central California, 757 Sansome street, San Francisco. 
Poultry Producers of Southern California, 1560 Industrial street, Los Angeles. 

Beans: 

California Bean Growers Association, 120 Battery street, San Francisco. 
California Lima Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 
Lima Bean Growers Association, Oxnard. 

Miscellaneous: 

Alfalfa Growers of California, Incorporated. Central Building, Los Angeles. 

California Associated Olive Growers, Corning. 

California Honey Producers Cooperative Exchange, Investment Building, 

Los Angeles. 
Pacific Rice Growers Association, Post-office Box 434, Sacramento. 
Turlock Merchants and Growers, Turlock. 
EiScondido Vegetable Growers Association, Escondldo. 
Thermal Cantaloupe Growers Union, Thermal. 
San Francisco Artichoke Growers Association, 617 Front street, San 

Francisco. 
Halfmoon Bay Coastside Artichoke Growers Association, 510 Battery street, 

San FYancisco. 
Signal Hill Cucumber Growers Association, Burnett. 
San Pedro Vegetable Growers AsaoclaUon, "MVivlYv bocv^ ^«av 'J^^^x^i %\.x^«S 

Los Angeles. 
Nuevo Growers Association, Nuevo. 
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APPENDIX B. 
STATE MARKET COMMISSION ACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

ClIAPTEB 802. 

An art to provide for the creation of the *'8tate market commisttion* and the organi- 
zation thereof; to define its other duties and powers: to create the position 
of state market director; to define his duties and powers; to create the state 
market commission fund, and a revolving fund; and repealing thai act known as 
"'state commission market act,*' approved June 10, 1915, chapter seven hundred 
thirteen of the statutes of 1915, and all other acts and parts of acts in conflict 
with the provisions of this act. 

(Apiiroved June 1. 1917: SUtute<! 1917. page 1669.) 

The people of the folate of California do enact as follotrs: 

Section 1. There is hereby created the "state market commission." a state 
oriranization for the following purposes, to wit: 

First — To act as adviser for produci'rs and distributors when requested, assisting? 
Ihein in economical and efficient distribution of any such products at fair prices. 

Second — To gather and disseminate impartial information conceminj? supply, 
demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including common and coid 
storage of any such j)roducts. 

Third — To promote, assist and encourage the organization and operation of co- 
opi nitive and other association.^ and organizations for improving the relations and 
services among producers, distributors and consumers of any such products, and 
lo i>rotec't and conserve the interfsts of the producers and consignors of such 
products. 

Fourth -'Vi) foster and encourage co-operation between producers and distributors 
of any such ]>roflucts, in the interest of the general public. 

Fifth — To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, Ial)e]ing, 
handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

si.rth — To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both parties, in any 
controversy or issue, that may arise between pro<lucer« and distributors of any 
suv-h i)ro<lucts. 

Scrcuth — To <ertify. for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, when so 
reqi'j'stcd. warehouse receipts for any such products, verifying quantities and 
qualities ih(»reof, and to cliarge for such service fees sufficient to make the service 
at least self-supporting. 

Fif/hlh — To i.<sue labels bearing the seal of the state market commission on 
re(|U^st of th'* producvr, packer, canner or distributor, for any such products, for 
\vhi<h state labels have not otherwise been authorize<l by law. under such rules 
and regulations as the director may deem necessar>' and to charge for such labels 
such fees as in the judgment of the state market director may be proper. 

Xinth — To act on In'half of the consumers of any such products in conserving 

and i)role('ting their interests in every practicable way. 

Tenth — To improve, broaden and ext«»nd in every practicable way, the distribution 
and sale of any such California products throughout the markets of the world. 

K1erenth--Vi) promoti* in the interest of the producer, the distributor, and 
consumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketing of all or any airri- 
cultural, fishery, dairy and farm products produced, grown, raised, caught, manu- 
factured or processed within the State of California. 

It shall be within the province of the state market director, hereinafter provided 
for. to determine and decide, when, where and to what extent, existing conditions 
render it necessary or advisable to carry out any or all the purposes of this act 
and he is herewith granted power and authority to carry out any or all of said 
pur pases. 

Sec. 2. This act shall \\e known as the "state market commission act." 

The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning is plainly 
required by the context, be construed as follows: 

The "commission'* shall be the state market commission. 

The "director" shall be the state market director himself personally or his duly 
appointed and authorized representative. 

The word "products" shall refer to the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
redacts produced, grown, raised, caught, manufactured or processed witiiin the 
mte of Califomfa. 
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The term "'organizations of producers and distributors** shall include all corpora- 
tionK. societies, associations and organizations of producers or of producers and 
distributors, or of distributors, co-operative or otherwise, formed for the purpose 
of facilitating the marketing of any such products. 

A "person" shall be understood to include individuals, partnerships, associations 
and corporations or their agents or employees. 

When tiie singular is used the plural is also included. Whenever the masculine 
Ls used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Src. 3. The state market commission shall consist of a governing body of one 
person, to be known as the state market director, hereinafter referred to as the 
director, who shall be appointed by the governor of the State of California, and 
of a s*< letaiy to be appointed by Ihtt state markft director, as hereinafter provided, 
and these two shall perform the duties and exercise the powers of the state market 
commission tmd shall administer the provisions hereof, administer oaths, certify 
to nil officinl acts, and do all proper acts to carry out any and all of the purposes 
hereof. 

Sec. 4. The director is hereby vested with full power, authority and jurisdiction 
to do and perform any and all things which are necessary or convenient in the 
exercise of any power, authority or jurisdiction designated and conferred upon him 
under this act. 

Skc. 5. The commission shall have a bureau of corresjiondence for gathering 
and disseminating information on all subjects relating to the marketing of (Cali- 
fornia products, and may issue bulletms thereon, and by every practicable means 
keep the producers informed of the supply and demand and at what market their 
products can best be handled. 

Sec. II. The term of office of the director shall be four years or until his 
successor be appointed by the governor, and the annual salary of the director 
shall be five thousand dollars. The first appointment of director shall be made 
upon til is act going into effect. The legislature, by a two-thirds vote, may remove 
the dir<'Ct(.;r. for mi.sconduct, neglect of duty, or incomiKJtency. 

Sec. 7. The state market commission shall have a siMTetary who shall Im» 
appointed b.\ the director and hold oflice at his pleasure, and shall perform such 
duties as he may prescribe. The annual salary of the s*'cretary shall he three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

Sec. S. The state market commission shall have a seal bearing the inscriiition 
"state market commission of California," which seal shall he affix<'d to all ^U(•h 
instruments as the director shall require. 

Sec. \K The salaries of the director and .secretary shall be paid to them in the 
same manner as are the salaries of other state officers. 

The salary or compensation of all other persons holding office or employ ni<!nt 
under tlie director shall be fixed by the director and shall be paid monthly from 
the state market commission fund, as hereinafter provided, and after being approve<l 
by the director upon claims therefor to be audited by the »tate board of control. 

All exi»ens^'s incurred by the director pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
including actual and necessary traveling exiK»nses. and other disburs<»ments of the 
din»ctor, his officers and employees, incurred while on bnsiue>» of the commission 
shall he paid from the state market commission fund in the same manner, ex<'cpt 
as provided for in section twelve of this act. 

Sec. lo. The director shi»ll not engage in any other line of busincHH during his 
term of office, hut shall devote hLs whole time, attention and ability to the duties 
of his office. The director shall not hold or own any stock or other interest what- 
soever in any produce commission business. 

Sec. 11. There is hereby created a fund to be known as the 'state market 
commission fund." All f«H»s. charges and co<ts collecteil by said commission under 
this act shall be paid into the treasury of the state to the credit of such fund. 
All api»ropriations made by this act or any subsecjuent act for the use of the state 
market commission, shall he placed to the credit of such fund. All expenses of 
whatsf)ever nature, incurred by the commission under the provisions of this act, 
shall he paid from the state market commission fund, after l>eing approved by the 
director, upon claims therefor to l)e audited by the board of control except as pn^ 
vid€»d for in section fourteen a of this act. 

Sec. 12. A revolving fund of two hundred and fifty dollars shall be eHtablished 
by the board of control for expenses of the state market commission, other tlian 
salaries, rent and other regular expenses, and the director may exi>end such 
revolving fund without first procuring the authority of the board of control, but 
f»hall file vouchers monthly with the board of control covering such disbursement. 

Sec. 13. The director shall make and submit to the governor, on or before the 
first day of December of each year, a report containing a full and complete arx-ount 
of the transactions and proceedings of the state market ooromJwiioD for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, together with such other facts, suggestions and recommendations 
as may be deemed of value to the people of the state. 

See. 14. The director, before entering upon the duties of his office, shall makt* 
and execute to the people of the State of California an official VMi\y\ \^ >^ JSS^ 
of fire thousand dollars, for the faithful pertonnanoit ol \Yift ^vlV\«% «v\ >a:'\% <i»«*. 
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The director maj' require of the officers and employees such bonds for the faithful 
performance of their duties as in his judgment may be necessary. 

Skc. 15. The director may make pertinent investigations concerning the aggre- 
gate amount of products held in common and cold storage. In connection with 
any such investigation, the director shall have the right to inspect only the pertinent 
books and records of common or cold storage warehouses for the purpose of deter- 
mining and publishing aggregate amounts of products held in storage, and the direc- 
tor is hereby emi>owered to i»suo subpcenas for the attendance of witnesses and the 
liroduction of pertinent books, papers, accounts, documents and testimony in any 
such investigation. 

Sec. 1(5. Any and all moueys in the state treasury to the credit of and any 
moneys due the state commission market fund under the authority of the act 
creating the state commission market fund, approved June 10, 1915. shall be trans- 
ferred to the credit of the state market commission fund, created by this act. 

Sec. 17. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is 
for any reason declared to Ix' unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the 
validity of the remaining portions of this act. The legislature hereby declares 
that it would have passed this act and each section, subsection, sentence, clause 
or phrase thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or mor*» other sections, 
subsections, sentences, clauses or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. 18. That certain act entitled "An act to provide for the creation of the 
state commission market, and the organization thereof, to carry on the business 
of receiving from the producers thereof the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm 
products of the State of California and selling and disposing of such products on 
<'ommission. creating the 'state commission market fund' and appropriating money 
therefor," approved June 10, 1915. and known as the "state commission market 
act." chapter seven hundred thirteen of the statutes of 1915, and all other acts 
and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
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APPENDIX C. 

STATE FISH EXCHANGE ACT OF CALIFORNIA. 

SOS. 



An act to empower the state market director of California to regulate and control 
the business of buying and selling fresh fish; to regulate the destruction of 
food fish; to create a state fish exchange; to license those engaged in market- 
ing fish; to create a state fish exchange fund and a revolving fund; to pro- 
vide penalties for violations of this act: to investigate and report on the fish 
industry; and to promote the sale of ftsh, 

(Approved June 1. 1917: Statutes 1917, pate 1673.) 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Section 1. This act shall be known as the "state fish exchange act" 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared that it is the purpose of this act to bring about 
an increased consumption of fresh fish by the people of California, to enable them 
to obtain the same at reasonable prices, and to empower the state market director 
to regulate and control the business of buying and selling fresh fish, to regulate 
the destruction of food fish, to create a state fish exchange, to license those engaged 
in marketing fresh fish, to create a state fish exchange fund, to provide penalties 
for violations of this act, to investigate and report on the fish mdustry, and to 
promote the sale of fish. 

Sec. 3. The following terms used in this act shall, unless a different meaning 
is plainly required by the context, be construed as follows : 

The **state market director" shall be understood to be himself personally or his 
duly appointed and authorized representative. A "person" shall be deemed to 
include individuals, partnerships, associations and corporations, or their agents or 
employees. A "retail dealer, "peddler," or "hudtster," is one engaged in the 
business of selling fresh food fish direct to the consumer. A "wholesale dealer" 
Is one who sells fresh food fish to hotels, restaurants, railroads, steamships, hospitals, 
institutions and all others than the consumer, and especially to retail dealers for 
resale. A "fish buyer" or "fish broker" is one engaged in the business of buying 
or selling fresh food fish for the owner or consignee, or who, without an established 
place of business, buys from the fiishermen for the purpose of reselling to others 
than the consumer. "Market fishermen" are individuals engaged in the business 
of catching fish under licenses issued by the state fish and game commission author- 
iiiing them to do so. When the singular is used, the plural is also included ; when- 
ever the masculine is used, the feminine and neuter are included. 

Sec. 4. It is hereby declared that the ownership and title to all fish found in 
the waters under the jurisdiction of the state are in the State of California; no 
such fish shall be caught, taken or killed in any manner or at any time except that 
ihe person so catching, taking or killing or having the same in his possession, . 
irrespective of the manner in which they were obtained, shall by such act or 
possession thereby consent that the title to such fish shall be and remain in the 
State of California for the purpose of regulating and controlling the use and disposi- 
tion of same after such catching, taking or killing, except that the title to such 
fish legally taken shall vest in the person so taking or possessing them, subject to 
the restrictions and provisions of law. All fish found in the possession of a person 
within the State of California shall be presumed to have been taken under the 
jurisdiction of the state. 

Sec. 5. (a) The state market director is hereby vested with jurisdiction to 
regulate and control the business of buying and selling and otherwise disposing of 
fresh food fish caught in the waters under the jurisdiction of the state, and the 
business of buying, selling and disposing of such fresh food fish may not be carried 
on except in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

(6) The state market director is hereby vested with jurisdiction to open and 
conduct where, when, and for so long as he deems it advisable, state markets for 
the buying and selling of fresh food fish, and to rent, lease or purchase plants 
and equipment necessary for the same, and to use so much of the funds placed at 
the disposal of the state market director by the act creating the state commission 
market, approved June 10, 1015, or in the event of the repeal of said act, by the 
state market commission act, as may be required in establishing and conducting 
said markets. 

(c) The state market director is hereby vested with full power, authority and 
jurisdiction to do and perform any and all things, whether herein specifically 
designated, or in addition thereto, which are necessary or convenil^i\t Vcl NJwh ^-vvt^Jsaft 
of any power, authority or jurisdiction conferred wnaet X^iVa w^.. 
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Sec. G. (o) The state market director shall, when and where and for so lonj? 
as he deems it advisable, establish maximum prices to be i>ald or charged in any 
particular locality, for food fish of any or all varieties intended for human con- 
sumption in its fresh condition, caught in the waters under the jurisdiction of the 
state : 

First. To be paid to those engaged in catching such fish for sale. 

Second. To be paid to those engaged in the wholesale fish business. 

Third. To be charged to the consumer by retail fish dealers, peddlers or huck- 
sters ; and said prices shall be such as will allow, in the judgment of the state 
market director, a reasonable compensation or profit to those engaged in the catching 
or selling of such fish. 

{h) The state market director may. at his discretion, from time to time make 
such changes or withdrawals in the prices authorized in section six (a) hereof, 
as he may deem necessary. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person engaged in the business of selling fresh 
food fish in a particular locality to charge more than the maximum prices authorized 
for such locality, as provided in section six (a) hereof. Any violation of the 
provisions of this paragraph, after receipt of notice of maximum prices established 
in accordance with the provisions of section six (a) of this act, snail be good and 
sufticient jrrouud for the su^spension or revocation by the state market director in 
his discretion of any license issued under the authority of this act. 

(d) In the exercise of powers under this act, the state market director may 
confer with parties interested with a view of securing their advice and counsel as 
to mnximinn prices to be paid and charge<l. 

Sec. 7. It shall ho unlawful for any one to destroy, or cause or permit to be 
destroyed any food fish in excess of tifty pounds within one day of twenty-four 
hours or to divert, or cau.se or i)ennit to l:e diverted any food fish to any use 
o\\u'r tlwin human consumption, without having first obtained the written consent 
of the state market director to such destruction or diversion. (Consent to such 
(Irstruclicn or diversion shall be given only where the applicant establishes to the 
satisfaction of the state market din^ctor that sv^ch destruction or diversion is not 
for the purpos" of infhK'ncinjr prices and that reasonable efforts have been made 
U) induce iis consumption by the public. Nothing in this section shall \\e con- 
strued to apply : 

First. To the use of food fish by fishermen as bait in the custoraarj- manner: and, 

St^cond. To any individual market fisherman who is unable to sell for human 
consumption fish ho ha.s caught and who within forty-eight hours after the destruc- 
tion or diversion of said fish shall report to the state market director the number 
of im)U!h]s and varieties of f^h and how dis|)osed of. The dejwsit in the United 
States mail of a written statement of said facts, properly addressed to the state 
market director and stampwl. shall be accepted as a suificient reiwrt. 

Third. To food fish in the jxysscssion of canners, curers or packers and which 
are not suitable for their use and which in consequence are destroyed or diverted 
lo US" ()th:'r than human consumption; proridrd, that within forty-eight hours aft*T 
the (h'st ruction or diversion of any such fish, the person re.si)onsible therefor shall 
r»'ix)rt to the state market director the numl.er of ]>oundB and varieties of fish. 
reason for destruction cr diversion and how dis])osed of. The deposit in the United 
States mail of a written .statement of said facts, ])roperly addressed to the state 
market dir^ntor. shall be accepted as a suificient re{)ort. 

Sec. S. In the event of a supply of fresh food fish reaching any market, which 
supply in the judgment of the state nmrket director is excessive or abnormal: 

{a) It shall be the duty of the state market director, in his discretion, to use 
every means at his command to induce its consumption by the public, including 
reduction in prices thereon and increased publicity, as hereinafter provided for. 

(/>) It shall be obligatory on the part of market fishermen and wholesale 
fish dealers, who find themM?lves possessed of an excessive supply, to notify the 
state market director of the fact, and failure to give such notice shall be sufficient 
grounds for the suspension for a period not exceeding one month, in the discretion 
of the slate market director, of any license issued under the authority of this act. 

(c) The state market director may at his option, use the moneys of the state 
fish exchange fund hereinafter provided for, in purchasing any part or all of an ex- 
<'ess of food fish over the amount that can be sold through ordinary channels, and to 
place same in cold storage, and to resell same to any or all buyers, and any loss 
or profit in such transaction .shall be charged or credited to the state fish ezdiange 
fund. 

Sec. 0. Every person, individual, partnership, association or corporation, other 
than market fishermen, engaged in the business of buying and selling fiah for con- 
sumption in its fresh condition, shall pay to the state a semiannual license fee* 
as follows : 

First. All retail dealers, dealing exclusively in fish, crustaceans and moUnskB, 
ten dollars. 

Second. All retail dealers, handling fish in connection with a retail tNiMne«» 

'ned by them, in other products than crustaceans and mollusks, and all peddleit 

i hucksters, five dollars. 
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Third. All fish brokers and all fish buyers, fifty dollars. 

Fourth. All fishermen^ organizations selling the catch of tlieir members or 
agents selling the catch of such fishermen's organizations, fifty dollars. 

Fifth. All salesmen or agents representing wholesale fish dealers located outside 
the .state, fifty dollars. 

Sixth. All wholesale fish dealers, on the basis of their gross receipts from the 
sale of fresh food fish, including their sales at branch houses, as follows : 

When gross receipts for six months are : 

Not in oxcesij of twenty-five thousand dollars, fifty dollars. ' 

Between twenty-five thousand dollars and fifty thousand dollars, seventy-five 
dollars. 

Between fifty thousand dollars and one hundred thousand dollars, one hundred 
dollars. 

Between one hundred thousand dollars and two hundred thousand dollars, one 
hundred fifty dollars. 

Between two hundred thousand dollars and three hundred thousand dollars, two 
hundred dollars. 

More than three hundred thousand dollars, two hundred fifty dollars. 

Seventh. All branch houses of wholesale dealers — that is. wholesale dealers 
operating nioiv than one wholesale establishment — for each branch house, five dollars. 

Fees payable by wholesale dealers under paragraph six of this section, as above, 
shall bo due and payable in advance, and shall be based on the applicant's sworn 
statement as to his gross receipts from the sale of food fish sold for human con- 
sumption in its fresh condition, using the corresponding period of the. preceding 
year as a basis. If the applicant did no wholesale business during said correspond- 
ing period, a license .shall be issued upon payment of a fee of fifty dollars and 
the execution of a good and satisfactory bond by the applicant to the state market 
director, guaranteeing the payment of such additional amount as will make the 
total payable on his actual business during such i)eriod equal to tho lic»»nse fee 
fixed in said parauraph six of this section. If the amount of actual sales of any 
such dealer for any .semiannual period, for which he has paid license fei»s in 
advance, shall he greater or less than the amount on which sucli license fee was 
based, he shall at the end- of siicli i>erio<l, l^e charge<l with and shall pay to the 
state such a<hliiioiuil amount as would be due on the basis of actual sales as .set 
forth in paragraph six hereof, if the amount of actual sales be greater than the 
amount on which license fee was paid ; or if the actual sales be less than such 
amount for any such semiannual period, he shall, at the end thereof, be credited 
with the difference between the license fee paid in adivance and the fee that would 
have been due on the basis of actual sales as set forth in paragraph six hereof; 
but such credit shall be made onlj' on further license fees that may be payable 
by any such dealer. 

Sec. 10. All licenses provided for in this act shall be paid in advance and shall 
terminate with December thirty-first and June thirtietli, whichever date may first 
follow the date of issue. A proportionate charge shall be made, according to the num- 
ber of months <ovored, for licenses issued for a portion of the semiannual period, but 
in no case shall the fee be less than one-half of the semiannual fee. excepting 
thase issued lo whdlesale dealers as hereinabove provided in section nine of this 
act. A sei>arate license shall be required for each place of business from persons 
owning or operating more than one establishment, except that the sale of fish 
from a vehicle by the holder of an exclusive retail fish dealer's license shall not 
reiiuire a peddler's license. Persons doing both a wholesale and retail business 
sliall be rei|uired to take out both wholesale and retail licenses unless the total 
receipts of any such person amount to les-s than ten thousand dollars i)er annum. 
and any such person having total receipts of le^s than ten thousand dollars per 
annum shall be c<msidered a retail dealer for licenses hereunder. 

Sec. 11. All licenses provided for in this act shall be issued by the state fish 
exchange hereinafter provided for, uiwn written application accompanied by proper 
fee. together with a certificate from the local health authorities, or other satis- 
factory assurance to the effect that the state and local rules and regulations as 
to equipment and sanitai-y conditions have been complied with. 

Sec. 12. The state controller shall prepare suitable license blanks, of the form 
and class designated by the sUite market director, which shall purport to license 
the holder to deal in fish. They shall be numbered consecutively, commencing with 
one, and shall provide spaces in which to insert the name of the person to whom 
issued, his business address, and the period covered. The controller shall deliver 
all licenses to the state market director, who shall thereupon sign and issue them 
In accordance with the terms of this act. 

Sbo. 13. Any license may be transferred or assigned by the holder thereof upon 
payment of a transfer fee of five dollars; provided, notice shall be given in writing 
to the state fish exchange, hereinafter provided for, within ten days of such transfer 
or assignment. In such cases the original license shall be returned to the state 
fifth exchange and canceled and a new license issued in lieu thereof for the un- 
expired portion of the original license, on payment of the fee named. If notice of 
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shall be good and sufficient grounds for the suspension of license issued under the 
provisions of this act. at the discretion of the state market director, for a period 
not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 25. The state fish exchange shall have a seal bearing the inscription **state 
fish exchange. State of California, seal/* which seal shall be affixed to all instru- 
ments, including licenses, issued under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 26. (a) The state market director may make investigations concerning 
all matters n»lating to the provisions of this act. In connection therewith he 
shall have the right to inspect the books and records of any person engaged in 
marketing fish, and the state market director is hereby empowered to hear com- 
plaints, administer oaths, certify to all official acts, and to issue subpoenas for 
the attendance of witne&ses and the production of papers, books, accounts, docu- 
ments and testimony in any inquiry, investigation, hearing or proceeding in any 
part of the state. 

(6) The superior court in and for the county, or city and county, in which 
any inquirj*. investigation or proceeding may be held by the state market director, 
shall have power to compel the attendance of witnesses, the giving of testimony 
and the production of papers, including books, accounts and documents, as required 
by any subpoena issued by the state market director. The court upon petition of 
the state market director shall enter an orrler directing the witness to appear before 
the court at a time and place to be fixed by the court in such order, the time 
to be not more than ten days from the date of the order, and then and there 
show cause why he had not attended and testified or produced said papers before 
the state market director. A copy of said order shall be served upon said witness. 
If it shall apiH»ar to the court that said subpccnai was regularly issued by the state 
market director, the court shall thereupon enter an order that said witness appear 
before the state market director at a time and place to be fixed in such order, 
and testify or produce the required papers, and upon failure to obey said order, 
said witness shall be dealt with as for contempt of court. 

Sec. 27. Any violation of the provisions of section seven of this act as to 
tle-struction or diversion of food fish, of section nine as to licenses required, or of 
section t»^n as to liconse regulations, or of section fifteen requiring licenses to be 
displayed or shown, shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding ninety days, or by both such 
fuie and imprisonment. 

Sec. 28. All prosecutions or suits brought under this act shall be commenced 
within six months from the time such offense was committed. 

Sec. 21>. The state market director shall make and submit to the governor, 
on or before the first day of December of each year, a report containing a full and 
complete account of the transactions and proceedings of the state fish exchange, 
for the preceding fiscal year, together with such facts, suggestions and recommenda- 
tions as may be deemed of value to the people of the state. 

Sec. 80. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act is 
for any reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining i)ortions of this act. The legislature hereby declares that it would 
have i>as>ed this act, and each section, subsection, sentence, clause and phrase 
thereof, irresin^ctive of the fact that any one or more other sections, subsections, 
sentences, clauses or phrases be declared unconstitutional. 

Sec. 31. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 
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